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PREFACE 


In 1959, I was first attracted by the renowned works of 
B9nabhatta, the greatest prose writer in Sanskrit literature. 
But it was not possible to learn all about this great master in 
a single treatise. I found vast material on Bana in various 
books and magazines and felt the need of an exhaustive study 
of his works with an elaborate treatment of their literary 
aspect. So, when I started working for the Ph.D. degree I 
immediately selected ‘A literary study of Bapabhatja* as the 
subject of my thesis. In 1962, the thesis was approved by the 
Banaras Hindu University for the award of the Ph.D. degree 
in Sanskrit. It was much appreciated by the Examiners and 
it was on their encouragement and expression for the 
need of a comprehensive book on this subject that I got interest 
ted in publishing it. Now it is being published after a careful 
revision and additions 

The object of this work is to present a study of Bapa's two 
celebrated works, viz ; Harsacarita and KadambarT from a 
literary point of view. These two works of Bana have received 
a great deal of attention at the hands of eminent scholars and 
they have been thoroughly examined from the cultural point of 
view. The literary peculiarities of Bapa have also been discus¬ 
sed from time to time by great scholars. I have studied their 
valuable writings and have made use of them and have, then 
made an attempt to present a fuller study with special emphasis 
on the points that have not received much attention so far. An 
estimate of Bapa's creative genius on the basis of a thorough 
study of the sources of Kadambaii's Plot; a detailed account of 
Bonn's constructive art; a discussion on Bina’s art of narration 
in accordance with modern standards ; the scope of all the 
nine Rasas in Bapa’s works ; an account of Bfipa*s power of 
description and of his high soaring fancy, are some of the 
features of this work. 

1 owe a deep debt of gratitude to my Gurus for the help, 
they have given me, during the study of the subject. 
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specially to Dr. Suryakant SSstrl for his kind sapervisioif and 
guidance in the presentation of this work. 

I must also express ray gratitude to the various eminent 
scholars, whose writings I have consulted and whom I have 
quoted in this book. 

August, 1968 Neeta Sharma 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


SANSKRIT PROSE BEFORE BANABHATTA 

The oldest specimen of Sanskrit prose is met with in the 
Sariihitas of the Yajurveda. About one half of this Veda 
consists of hymns while the other half contains sacrificial non- 
metrical formulae (Yaju§). But, to quote Delbriick, ‘These are, 
for the most part, so short and fragmentary and the situation 
which they describe so little clear that much cannot be gained 
from them by way of syntactical investigation’^. So the earliest 
prose, which is of importance, is that found in the Taittirlya 
Samhita of the Black Yajurveda. The name ‘Black* is assigned 
to it because there is a mixture of the Mantras and the 
Brahmaoa matter within the Saiiihitas of the Black Yajurveda, 
while the Samhita of White (clear) Yajurveda contains only 
hymns and sacrificial formulae unmingled with any explanatory 
matter. All the four Samhitas of the Black Yajurveda— 
Taittiriya, MaitrayapI, Kathaka and Kathakapi§thala—contain 
Brahmapa-like prose which form a portion of the Brahmapa 
literature. 

Prose of a somewhat later period is presented to us by the 
Saihhita of the Atharvaveda. About one sixth of this Veda is 
ip prose. These prose pieces resemble the Brahmapas in style 
and language. It has been proved through linguistic evidence 
that this prose belongs to a considerably later period than the 
Black Yajurveda. According to Macdonell it is even later than 
the BrShmapas: ‘The language of the Atharvaveda is, from a 

grammatical point of view, decidedly later than that of the 

* 

^ Delbruck’s introductory remarks on old Indian prose, A.M. 
Ohatage’s Bng. Tranis. of Dc^mck's Introd. to his book 'Die altindische 
wortfo^ aus dem ^tapathabrShmapa% 1C, Vol. VI, p. 285. 
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Brahmapas. In vocabulary it is chiefly remarkable for^the large 
number of popular words which it contains, and which from 
lack of opportunity do not appear elsewhere’^. 

The Samhita period is followed by the period of Brahmanas. 
Brahmanas are composed wholly in prose with the exception of 
some metrical pieces (Galhas) included in them. They represent 
the oldest type of Sanskrit prose literature. In style they are 
different from both the Mantras and the SQtras and stand mid¬ 
way between them. The prose of the Brahmapas is very simple. 
Examples are given in abundance and repetition of words and 
clauses frequently occurs. Long and complex compounds and 
diflicult figurative expressions are altogether absent. Keith, in 
his study of the Aitareya and Kausitaki Brahmanas, says ‘The 
structure of the sentences is drearily monotonous; parataxis is 
wearisomely frequent, and the chief form of subordinate clause 
is the explanatory which begins with a ‘yad* clause, is often 
followed by a clause in ‘Vai’, and then concludes with a clause 
in ‘eva*, a form even more affected by the Kau$!taki than by 
the Aitareya. ... On the other hand in some things the 
style of the Brahmanas remains natural and simple and reminds 
us that it represents the only natural Sanskrit prose, save to a 
very much less degree that of the fable literature. It is free from 
the worst features of the nominal style of classical Sanskrit; 
.... Even more important perhaps is the fact that the long 
compound, which has all the possible disadvantages of any form 
of speech, has not come into being’®. A. Macdonell remarks 
‘Their (i.e., Brahmanas’) style is indeed, cumbrous rambling 
and disjointed, but distinct progress towards greater facility is 
observable within this literary period’®. On the whole, the prose 
of the Brahmaiias is inornate. It does not mean that decoration 
for the style is never sought for. Particles like ‘ha’ *vai’, *nu*, 
*u’, etc., are used as decorations. Besides these, similes and 
metaphors are also used though often to explain and make a 
particular rite clear^. 

1 Macdonell. HSL, p. 196. (London. 1917). 

2 Iggveda Br&hmaoaa Trans, by Keith in the Harvard Oriental Series, 
Lanman, Vol. 25, Introd., pp. 97-98. 

3 Macdonell: HSL, p. 32. 

* For a study of the subject reference pay be made to the following 
books; iCotttimted on next jpye) 
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The language of the BrSmaBas represents the middle stage 
between the language of the Saiiihita period, ancNhe classical 
Sanskrit of Panini. 

Though in point of style all the Brahmat^as appear very near 
to each other, yet a closer observation makes it apparent that 
they differ in times. The internal linguistic evidence proves that 
some of the Brahma^as are of an older and some of a later 
time^ 

While the prose style used in the Taittirlya Saihhita and in 
the earlier Brahmaqas is characterised with short sentences, the 
prose of the later Brahmanas shows long sentences having 
proper connectives. Very few archaic forms are found in the 
later Brahmanas and in language and style they reach quite 
near to the Classical models. About the Satapatha Brahmaoa 
Belvalkar says: *The Brahmapa in its latest parts delights in 
piling up similes and synonymous epithets with an eye to the 
rhythm of the words, so that its succession of polished clauses 
and periods can almost be styled the beginnings of “Poetic” 
Prose’’*. 

Some examples are given below which will give an idea of 
prose in the Samhitas and in the Brahmaoa literature. Here is a 
passage from the Taittirlya Sariihita of the Black Yajurveda: 

m q- ^5 tr: I | 

(1.8.5) 

The Taittirlya Brahmana is a kind of supplement to the 
Brahmapa portion of Taittirlya Saihhita. It differs from the 
Sa±hita in point of time. The following is a passage from the 
Taittirlya Brahmacia: 

Continued from pre-page 

An introduction to Comparative Philology by P.D. Gune, Poona, 
1918, pp. 1.13-34; Wilson Philological Lectures by R.G. Bhandarkar, 
pp. 20-21, Poona, 1914. 

1 P^Oini clearly mentions older Brthmapas: 

(4.3.105) 

This leads to the conclusicm that there existed some modern 
Brihmapas also in bis days. 

3 Belvalkar, in ^Intermediate Prose Selections*—Notes to the Satapatba 
Br&hmapa No. 13, Poona, 1924. 
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srsrrqfcTsrr jttthIr ^fmv. i i 

mT^T ^rfimr: i iJiat>T^Ocr i 7 ^# 

I II 

(1.1.9) 

The repetition of words is noticeable here. It is written in 
almost the same natural and forcible prose style found in the 
Taittirlya Saiiihita. Sentences are short and verbs are profusely 
used. 

The language of the Gopatha is almost classical. Sentences 
are longer and long Saihdhis are noticeable: 

2T3rcltS|tTT?ll ^ 4 ) ?TTf52f 

3T 1 srq cr|^ 

t^r^rt ^sir ^Tfpcq^JrreTJTt ^sri^rf 

qf?cr 2r qcr|q2Tf'^ 1 

(4. p. 55)1 

Prose is also found in the Aranyakas, which are the later 
portions of the Brahmapas and in the Upani$ads which are the 
final parts of the Araoyakas and which form the latest portion 
of the Brahmapa literature. The prose style of Araijyakas and 
Upani$ads is similar to that of the Brahmanas. As regards the 
language they belong to an intermediate period between the 
Brahmana and the Sutra periods. An example from the 
Taittirlya Aranyaka will be sufficient to give an idea of prose 
in the Aranyakas: 

1 fr^Tf^JT «rRq -1 

WTTTfw «rR 2 r I fw mrir 1 wiw: 1 

(4.10) 

The Upanisads also display the same simple, forcible and 
clear style. Some of the Upanisads are written in prose, 
some in verse and some are partly in prose and partly in verse. 

Here is a passage from the Taittirlya Upani$ad: 

fwjf 5r^rcf s?T5rr?fT?r 1 f4?rr5TTir^sr 

1 ari^nfsT 1 fkmk i 

(3,5) . 


^ Ed. Jiyananda VidySs&gara BhattficSrya, Calcutta 1891. 
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Prose in the Bfhadaraayaka Upanifad displays long sentences 
and involved construction. The following extract exemplifies 
the above statement: 

^ T^ft xw. 

(2, 3) 

In between the prose of the Upanisads and the classical prose 
literature, developed a peculiar type of compressed prose known 
as Sutra literature. After the period of Brahmanas, a necessity 
for compressing and shortening the whole mass of matter, 
found in them, was felt. It was also helpful in memorising it. 
Thus originated the Sutra style, consisting of very short 
sentences often in the form of a long compound-word, in 
which the prose is compressed to such an extent that it can 
hardly be called prose. In the words of Max Muller. 
‘Sutra means string; and all the works written in this style, on 
subjects, the most various, are nothing but one uninterrupted 
string of short sentences, twisted together into the most 
concise form. Shortness is the great object of this style of 
composition. . .. ’^. The origin of ‘artificiality’ which charac¬ 
terises later Prose-Kavyas may be traced here in the Sutra 
period. The long compound-words, which became a chief 
characteristic of classical prose, are first introduced here. The 
language exhibited by SQtra literature, though some Vedic 
forms are found in it, is on the whole classical. 

The middle stage in prose between Vedic and Classical period 
is furnished by the Nirukta of Yaska (about 700 B.C.). Though 
it is the same natural and verbal prose style of the Brfihmanas 
that prevails also in YSska’s time® and a great number of 
archaic words are found, yet a distinct progress towards the 
classical prose may be seen here. 

1 A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 37 (ed. Allahabad, 
1912). 

^'lTfnfF*TTT?fR^ I rni 
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Prose is also found in the Puratias. They represeij^ an early 
stage of ornate literary prose. It is a well-developed style of 
prose which is easy and lucid. An example from Vi§iju Parana 
may be quoted: 

cT?r: 

sroiTqTgrfjT^R]^g[i^oiTiT sr?rTf?5r> 

(15.14) 

The prose found in the Mahabharata is simple and dignified. 
It is the same verbal style which has directly descended from 
the Brahmanas: 

cT^ ^TPRT I cTWTf^JTcT: 

ffw I cffiT ^ 

3I?iq5PT: qTf^f«TcT: I ^ 

clf I JTTT 'T<lff5ftsfesr% I 

(Pausyaparvan, 1,3) 

Besides this simple old-pattern prose, some prose passages are 
also met with in the Mahabharata, which are written in an 
ornate style belonging to the classical Prose-Kavyas. 

Sanskrit prose is also used in the works of Grammar, Jyoti§a 
and Philosophy. When Papini fettered the language of his time 
with grammatical rules and made it ‘refined* its form was fixed 
for ever. After Papini the nominal style took the place of 
verbal style and it is found cultivated in the later works. Bhan- 
darkar rightly observes that in Patanjali’s Mahabha$ya ‘the 
language is plain and simple and the sentences are short, and 
such as a man may naturally use in ordinary conversation or 
oral disputation. The nominal style, however, as I have ventured 
to call it, in contradistinction to that of the Brahmai^as and 
also of Yaska, is observable; but it has, of course, not yet degen¬ 
erated into the long compounds and algebraic expressions of 
modern times, and is perfectly natural’^. Saijkaracarya’s prose 
represents a middle stage. Sentences have become a bit longer 
and involved but the style is elegant and easy to understand. 


Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 23. 
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After Sankara, Prose has become more and more artificial in 
the later philosophical works. 

In the Classical period we come across two types of prose 
styles. One is the easy, clear and natural prose which is em< 
ployed in Fable-literature such as the Pancatantra, the Hitopa- 
desa and other Didactic Fables. The other is the artificial poetic 
prose style which is practised in the Prose-Kavyas of Subandhu, 
Bana and Dandin. Many prose works are lost to us and it is 
very difficult to find out the origin of these Prose-Kavyas, yet 
the development of this artificial prose style may be traced 
through references to some prose works made by the later 
writers and through the inscriptions which serve as beacon- 
lights to us to roam in the so-called ‘dark age*. 

The works of Paoini, Katyayana and Patafijali supply a good 
many references to the various classes of literature and also, 
sometimes,, mention works belonging to these classes. An 
evidence of the existence of Classical prose works in centuries 
before Christ is furnished by Katyayana (about 400 B.C.), who 
while commenting on a rule of Pacini (about 500 B.C.) men¬ 
tions Akhyayikas*. Patafijali (200 B.C.) mentions names of 
some Akhyayikas, viz., Vasavadatta, Sumanottara and Bhaima- 
rathP. Besides these; we get the names of some other romances 
also, mentioned in different works: CarumatP of Vararuci, 
Tarangavaff of !§r!palita^ and iSudrakakatha of Ramila and Somi- 
la®. References to some other works, which seem as prose works, 

1 KatySyana’s Varttika 
On Paoinfs Sutra 
Another vsrttika 
on Pioini, IV.2.60. 

I I fT ^ WTMY I 

MahabbSsya, IV. Ill, I, 87. 

^ Bhojadeva quotes a verse from Carumati in his l§rhgaraprakasa. 
Vide Krishnamaciriar, op. cit., p. 88. 

4 DhanapEla praises it in his Tilakamahjarl (Verse 23): 

*«T0JIT »Tt van l’ 

* Bhoja mentions it in his Srhgdraprakaia, XXVlII. 

JalhanaS SQktimuktavali also has: ^ 

See JBBRAS. Vbl. XVII, Pt. 1. p. 59. verse 24. 
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from their names at least, are also found. These are Manovatl, 
Akaryamanjarl, Anahgalekha, etc.^ 

Inscriptions are of immense importance from the literary 
point of view. It is through these inscriptions that we are able 
to see the development of Sanskrit Kavya in the first five 
centuries of our era. The epigraphical researches of Fleet^ and 
Buhler® explode Max Muller’s so-called “Renaissance” theory, 
which held that the early four centuries of our era represent the 
dark age in which every literary activity was stopped and it was 
only in the sixth century A.D. that the Kavya-style in Sanskrit 
literature came into prominence and thus it was the *golden age’ 
of Classical Sanskrit Literature. Buhler examined many inscrip¬ 
tions written in a developed poetical style and high prose and 
concluded that “In the second century of our era, there existed 
a Gdyaih Kavyaih which resembled the classical examples of 
the same, not only in respect of the fundamental principles, 
but in many details also ... A very large number of ‘pralastis’ go 
to prove that in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, the Kavya 
literature was in its full bloom and that the Kavyas did not at 
all differ from those handed down to us”^. 

Many old inscriptions are found among which a large num¬ 
ber belongs to the period starting from the second century A.D. 
upto the fifth century A.D. Besides verses, prose written in 
Prose-Kavya style, resembling that of the classical romances, 
is also found in these inscriptions. On the one hand, they 
confirm the testimony of Katyayana and Pataiijali that a 
Prose-Kavya style existed in their time and on the other they 
prove, by their presence, that this prose-style continued to be 
practised up to the time of Subandhu, Batta and Dao^in, with¬ 
out any break. 


1 All these are collected by M. Krishnamachariar in his History of 
Classical Sanskrit Literature, pp. 443-45. 

s Vide Gupta Inscriptions published by Fleet in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Indicarum, Vol. 3. 

9 Bhhler’s long article 'Die indischcn Inschriften und das Alter der 
indischen Kunstpoesie in SWA, 1890. It is translated by V.S. Ghate in 
LA.. Vol. 42, p. 29f., 172f., 188f., 230f., and 243f. 

4 Bhhler’s article 'Die indischen Inschriften und das^her dcr indis¬ 
chen Kunstpoesie’ in SWA, 1890, translated by V.S. Gh^ in lA, Vol. 42, 
p. 243. 
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The first inscription of importance which represents the 
highly ornate prose style of the later Romances in its early 
stage is the Girnar Rock Inscription of Mahak$atrapa Rudra- 
daman, dated 150 A.D.^ The style of its prose portion bears 
similarity with that of Subandhu and Baoa. Dan(^in’s declara¬ 
tion, in the 6th century A.D., that the merit called vigour (ojas) 
which consists of a profuse use of long compounds, is the very 
life of prose^, is not anything new. It may be seen flourishing 
in this inscription of the second century A.D. also, in which 
long compounds are frequently used*. Rare use of verbs, which 
is one of the chief characteristics of Subandhu and Sana’s works, 
is also found here. In the whole inscription, the verb is used 
only four times. Figures of speech are also used. The poet is 
more fond of the figures of sound than the figures of sense. 
Alliteration is used with special charm*. Simile has been em¬ 
ployed on two occasions*, and Poetic Fancy (Utpreksa) once*. 

That the author was acquainted with the science of poetics 
is also evident from his mentioning the words like *sphu- 
talaghumadhuracitrakantasabdasamayodaralathkctagadyapadya’. 
Though the inscription is in pure Sanskrit and is in accordance 
with grammar yet an influence of Prakrit’ and some epic forms* 
may be seen. Some mistakes of grammar and syntax are also 
prese nt*. Thus this inscription with the characteristic features 
El, VIIl' 36 m lA^, xlviii, 145 f. 

* star: I KSvyadar&i, 1,80. 

aftfq-cnT' \ 

8 For instance: 

[»r] - 

* Vide ?rT«??cT5rT«fr -- 

f«r^2rfjn ?TFfiT——- ^5‘^i:fTT~?rR5rT^or- 

* (i) (ii) 

* q^?i!#frm8r^rrTiTTr*r^ ^crwt- 

’ ^5r|frTlf»r (1.7) for i%5TfcTTTf8T 

* *rrd5rr for qc^jr and qfnaf?r^crmrf*T^ for 

» As e.g. iT5ir?r for —and sR«rt^qr?n^^ 

which ought to be sr?irif*fT5rrK*^ I 
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of Classical Romances on the one hand and with the e^ic forms 
on the other hand, exhibits the high prose style of Romances 
in its early form. It proves that an elevated prose style was 
cultivated even in the second century A.D. In the words of 
BUhler, “So much is certain that the author of our Prasasti 
lays on poets, conditions very similar to those prescribed by 
Dap(^in, that in the second century there must have been 
already in existence romances and other works in high prose as 
well as compositions in the Vaidarbha style, which in no way 
<liiTered from the samples of classical compositions preserved 
to us, and that there also existed an alamkara sastra’'^. 

Another inscription written in high prose which belongs to 
the middle of the second century (a little older than the Girnar 
rock inscription) is the Nasik Inscription of Siri-Pulumayi'^ 
Though written in Prakrit it is also a fine specimen of Prose 
Kavya composed in a high poetic style. Literary embellish¬ 
ments, long compounds and long epithets are used in it in 
abundance. Like Bana, the author often infuses short words 
between the long compounds, to provide time to the reader for 
taking breath. Thus this inscription, though less artificial than 
Baria’s writings, goes in the same category of literature. 

The next famous inscription exhibiting high prose in Sans¬ 
krit is the Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta^. 
Its author Hari^epa ranks with great poets through his literary 
genius. The inscription is not dated but as it is a contemporary 
record of Samudragupta’s great achievements, its date has been 
fixed at about 360 A.D.^. This inscription, which the author 
regards as a Kavya^, contains eight verses in the beginning, one 
in the end and a long prose piece between them; the whole of 
which constitutes only one sentence. A peculiar feature of 
Hari$eoa’s writing is that while in the verses he uses a style 
having simple words and devoid of long compounds, his prose 
style is full of lengthy and involved compounds, one of which 


1 Trans, of Prof. BQhler's article (op. cit) in lA, Vol. 42, 1913, p. 
193. 

2 EI.viii.60f. 

3 Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, No. 1, pp. 6«10, 

* D. B. Diskalkar, Selections from Sanskrit loscriptionsr Pt. I, p. 4. 

® — (i. 3i) 
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consists of more than 125 syllables^. Thus it concords with 
Dandin’s observation that *Ojas*, which consists of a frequent 
use of compounds, is the dominant feature of a prose work. 
The tendency of setting short phrases between long compounds 
which is seen in Bana’s works is present in Hari§e^>a's prose 
also. These short phrases are inserted, in the words of Buhler 
‘in order to enable the reciter to draw his breath and the hearer 
to catch the sense’^. The diction of this inscription is rhythmi¬ 
cal and words are carefully used with special attention to 
alliteration®. Of the figures of sense Hari§eoa uses metaphor, 
simile and paronomasia^. That the author possessed a high 
power of imagination is evident from the expression, where he 
fancies the high pillar as if it were the arm of the earth raised 
up towards the sky to declare that the fame of Samudragupta 
has reached the Heaven®. A great fondness for hyperbolical 
expressions and mythological allusions, which are frequently 
met with in the works of Ba^a, may be seen here in this inscrip¬ 
tion. The king, who, by his sharp intellect and mastery over 
music, put to shame Brhaspati, Tumburu and Narada, is said 
to be a god living in this world®. Another point in which 

(i .19.20) 

^ Trans, of Btihler’s article (op. cit.), lA. xlii, p. 176. 

3 For example: <TT^?5rT^f5?TFfrr5rTmFffrrt*n: (1.17); 

l^?rcriF|Ti 5 RtTrF| (1.26). 

* The use of a metaphor based on pun is found in 

(1.2S) which Keith translates (HSL. 78) thus: 

*a hero unfathomable, the cause of the elevation of the good and the 
destruction of the bad (and thus a counterpart of the unfathomable abso- 
lute, which is the cause of the origin and the destruction of the world, and 
in which good and bad had their being)*. 

An instance of simile is found in line 26 where the king is compared to 
Dhanada, VaruQa, Indra and Antaka. 

® ?retr-~w|RT3nFiiTi3r«fl^S5CcRir — ?plFaFqrrr?^?5i'TFcr^5|jr- 

1.17, 23,29,30. 


3 Vide line 28 of the Inscription. 
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Hariseoa shows a similarity to Baca’s style, is the yse of a 
series of epithets for describing an object. He employs a 
number of epithets in order to describe king Samudragupta. 
All these observations lead us to the belief that Prose-Kavya 
flourished in the fourth century also. 

After the fourth century as we proceed towards the age of 
Subandhu, Bana and Dapcjin we iind ‘artificiality* increasing 
more and more in prose. Compounds of a gigantic size and 
figurative expressions became the general rule in prose. An 
extract from the Valabhi Copperplate Inscription of Dharasena I 
(588 A.D.)^ exemplifies it: 

cr?riJTTr?JT^‘T Ifcr^fsrfir: 5fffr5r?»TF^sroTVer»nfrsrsrrf5- 

^qT^ir^rrqrTfeTisrRf^r- 

This highly ornate prose style reaches its extreme in the 
works of Subandhu and Banabhatfa. No other prose kavya 
earlier than Subandhu’s Vasavadatta is available. Bapa in an 
introductory verse to his Harsacarita extols the excellent prose 
work of Bhattara Haricandra^ but unfortunately this work is 
not available to us. 

The VSsavadatta of Subandhu (latter half of the 6th century 
A.D.) exhibits the highly embellished or what may be called, 
the artificial prose style in its fully developed form. Subandhu 
is little interested in the story, his main objective is to display 
his great skill in using puns, and other poetical embellish'- 
ments. He exclaims that his work contains pun in every ■ 
syllable.® It is now accepted by almost all scholars that Suban¬ 
dhu is earlier than Bapa and the question need not detain us. 

^ Diskalkar, Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions, Pt. I, No. 9, pp. 
29-31; lA.Vr, p. 9. 

(H. C. I, verse 12). 

The last introductory verse (No. 13) to Vasavadattft. 
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There seems no doubt about it that B3oa is greatly influenced 
by his predecessor Subandhu, whose work he praises in his 
Harsacarita.^ That the works of Ba^a do contain some of the 
peculiar features of Subandhu’s style to a more or less degree, 
will be shown later. 

THE PLACE OF BAIsTABHATTA AMONG THE SANSKRIT 
WRITERS OF PROSE KAVYA. 

BSria stands unrivalled in the field of Prose Kavya. Though 
indebted to Subandhu, Bana rises higher than him on account 
of his excellent poetic merits. Being a poet of great genius, 
he carefully avoids all the faults of Subandhu and sets a 
high standard in Prose Kavya. Dapdin, the other great writer 
of Prose Kavya, also, could not reach this standard. He follows 
a path other than that of Subandhu and Ban a. On the whole 
his style is simple and lucid, but on occasions a diction similar 
to Sana can also be found in his Dasakumaracarita. Whether 
Dandin flourished before or after Bairia is a subject open to 
controversy. It, however, appears most probable that Dandin 
was either a contemporary of Bai^a or flourished a little after 


ilcFTT WToi’fHTJT It 

HC. I. Verse 11. 

Baua also seems to allude to the VSsavadatta in the last introductory 
verse to his Kadambarl where he says, that his Kadambar! surpasses *the 
two*. According to the commentary of BhSnucandra, these two are the 
Bfhatkathi and the Vasavadatta. Kaviraja (12th century A.D.) in a verse 
(1.41) ofhis Raghavapaodavlya and MaAkha (12th century A.D.), in a 
stanza (2.53) of his Srlkaothacarita mention Subandhu first and then Bapa, 
which may ^ due to Subandhu’s priority to Bapa. Vakpatiraja (about 
700 A.D.), the author of the Prakrit poem Gaudavaho, refers to the work 
of Subandhu along with Bhasa, Kalidasa and Haricandra in a verse (S.P. 
Papdit’s ed. of Gaudavaho, BSS No. 34, verse 100) but says nothing 
about Bapa. The reason may be that Subandhu had become famous by 
that time while Bapa was not. Vide on this subject the article ‘Subandhu 
and Bapa—who is earlier!’ by iSivaprasada Bhaliacdrya inlHQ. V.pp, 
69S1*714, which strongly refutes the arguments of R. V. Krishnamacharya 
(lutroductioo to his ed. of Vasavadatta, Vap! Vilasa Press. SrIraAgam. 
1900), who tried to cstabli^ the priority of Bapabhatta to Subandhu. 
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him. Dap^in praises Ba^a in his Avantisundarlkatha*", which 
is now accepted as his third work by many scholars. The style 
of the Avantisundarikatha is polished. It*^seems to be the pro¬ 
duct of Daodin’s mature genius while Dasakumaracarita may 
have been written earlier by him. A date later than the 9th 
century cannot be assigned to Dandin because two works on 
poetics belonging to this century are said to be influenced by 
Da^din’s Kavyadar^a. These are the Siya-Basa-Lakara in Sim- 
halese and the Kaviraja Marga in Kanarese^. On the other 
side Da^din cannot be placed before Bhamaha (middle of the 
6th century A.D.) whose definitions of Katha and Akhyayika, 
as will be shown later, Dandin expressly refutes. A verse in 
Dandin’s Kavyadarsa contains an idea similar to the one 
expressed by Banabhat(a at the time of Sukanasa’s advice to 
Candrapida^. Dandin seems to have borrowed it from Ba^a- 
bhalta*. Again the Avantisundarikatha gives information about 
Daijdin’s life, from which we learn that Dandin lived under the 
patronage of Pallava kings of Kanci. According to Kavi, 
Narosiihhavarman and his son seem to be his patrons^. Raja- 
varman mentioned by Dandin in his Dasakumaracarita is 
identified by some scholars", with king Narasimhavarman II 
alias Rajasimhavarman, who reigned during 690-715 A.D. This 

Verse 19, Ramakrishoa Kavi’s ed. Madras, J924. 

3 Sanskrit Sabitya ka Itihasa by Pt. fialadev Upadhyaya, Fourth 
Edition, p. 366. 

ctit; iT 

Kavyadarsa, II, 197. 

Kfid., p. 221 

All the references to page numbers of the Kadambarl in this thesis are 
made according to K^Sinatha Papduraftga Parab's ed. of the K&dambari, 
N. S. Press, Bombay, 1948 (Ninth Edition). 

* Vide Peterson’s Preface to Dasakumaracarita. 

3 Ramarlshna Kavi's introd. to Avantisundarikatha, p. 4, 

* Vide R. Narasiriihacdrya’s article ^BhSmaha and Dthdin* in lA. 
Vol. 41, for 1912 pp. 90-92; also Belvalkar’s Notes on KfivyAdatte, 
Qiapterll, pp. 176>77. 
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also supports Dati<Jin’s posterity to Baija (first half of the- 
7th century A.D.), and it may be said that Dandin most proba¬ 
bly flourished in the last quarter of the 7th century A.D.^ 

Daijidin prefers to use a simple diction in his Dasakumara- 
carita and thus introduces a new style in the Prose Kavya. But 
he could not reach the height of Bana, who is the greatest poet 
ill the sphere of Prose Kavya. Baija excels in dealing with both 
the internal and the external aspects of poetry. If he is greatly 
skilled in the use of various figures of speech, he also has a 
unique mastery over the human heart. His rich power of 
imagination, his power of minute observation, his great skill in 
drawing word-pictures, his command over the Sanskrit language 
and his rich vocabulary are some of his merits which have made 
him foremost among the writers of Prose Kavya. 

THE NATURE OF SANSKRIT PROSE KAVYA: 

It has been seen above that prose was in considerable use ia 
the Vedic period. In the early Classical period, however,, 
poetry became prominent and dominated in all literary 
treatises. Even subjects like grammar, astronomy, law, medi¬ 
cine, etc., were dealt with in metrical form. The reason being,, 
that verses were easy to memorise. Gradually prose lost its- 
popularity and critics found no attraction in its dry and simple 
form. The reaction was that prose writers tried to introduce 
some speciality in prose. An effort was made to produce poeti¬ 
cal charm in prose so that it could compete with metrical 
poetry. Long compounds with alliterative words were used to 
bring the poetical rhythm in prose and all the features of ornate 
metrical Kavyas became characteristic of prose except metre. 
Hence a peculiar poetical prose came into being which is called 
the Prose Kavya. It derived its subject matter from the folk 
tales and its form from the ornate Metrical Kavyas. It was not 
an easy task to produce poetical graces in prose in the absence 
of metre and prose writers had to display an uncommon skill 
in making the prose attractive and capable of winning the. 


^ For Daudln^s date Vide also K* S. MahUdeva iSistrl’s Introduction, 
to Avantisundarl, Trivandrum ed*> 19S4. 
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favour of critics. Hence prose writing was considered to be 
more difficult than versification'. 

Sanskrit rhetoricians also regard prose as one of the divisions 
of Kavya. According to them KSvya is divided into three parts- 
Gadya» Padya and Misra^. They do not regard metre as an 
essential feature of Kavya and hold that the graces of poetry 
may be produced just the same in prose as in verse. Hence 
works, in prose and in mixed form of writing, are included 
under the heading of Kavya along with compositions in verse. 

The most prominent feature of the Prose Kavyas is the 
frequent use of long rolling compounds. Poets tried to show 
their erudition in using long compounds and a profuse use of 
compounds was regarded as the very life of prose®. The other 
feature of Prose Kavyas is their rhythmic element. Alliteration 
occurs almost at every step and syllables are so arranged as to 
produce a musical sound. In the best specimens of the Prose 
Kavya, the sound produced by words changes according to the 
subject. Like the Metrical Kavyas the Prose Kavyas also 
contain little narration and attach more importance to descrip¬ 
tions, specially that of nature. Use of a series of long epithets 
to describe an object is of common occurrence. The style of the 
Prose Kavyas is marked with elaboration and embellishments. 
Figures of speech like puns, similes, poetic fancies, metaphors, 
etc., are freely used. Long sentences and rare use of verbs is 
one of the main characteristics of this style. The highly embel¬ 
lished style of the Prose Kavyas has made them artificial to a 
great degree. Involved constructions and use of complicated 
puns have made them difficult to understand at places. Allu¬ 
sions to mythology frequently occur, which are unintelligible to 
a reader who is unaware of Indian mythology. Besides all these 
difficulties the Prose Kavyas have their own charm which has 
always enthralled the mind of the reader. 

1 

*It has been said that prose is the touch-stone of poets’. A dictum quoted 
by V&mana in his KdvyalaiiikirasiltravTtti, Vjtti on 1, 3, 2t. 

a q?f W ^ ftT«r ^ eitT I Kavyddaria, 1,11. 

Agnipurapa (337,8) declares the same: 

^ Daodin< KavyadanSa, 1 , 80 . 
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VIEWS OF SANSKRIT RHETORICIANS ON THE TYPES 

OF PROSE KAVYA: 

, According to Sanskrit rhetoricians Prose Kavya is divided 
into two main classes, viz., AkhySyika and Katha. A hve-fold 
classification of the Prose Kavya is presented by AgnipurSna. 
The five divisions are named there as Akhyayika, Katha, 
Khandakatha, Parikatha and KathanikS'. Four of them, exclu¬ 
ding Akhyayika, differ slightly from each other and hence may 
be comprised under the heading, Katha. A number of Sanskrit 
writers on poetics have expressed their views on the Akhyayika 
and the Katha. 

Bhamaha is the earliest rhetorician, who defines Katha and 
Akhyayika and points out the marks of difference between them. 
Bhamaha seems to have had before him some works represent¬ 
ing these two species of prose writing. While tracing the 
development of Sanskrit Prose Kavya we have seen that Katya- 
yana and Patafijali appear to be familiar with the Akhyayika 
and Patafijali even mentions the names of a few Akhyayikas^. 
This proves the existence of Akhyayikas long before Bhamaha. 
Besides this evidence we find Katha and Akhyayika mentioned 
in the Mahabharata®. But it is probably, as M. Winternitz 
thinks, an addition made by some recent interpolator^. It is, 
however, definite that Bhamaha based his definitions of Katha 
and Akhyayika on certain works of these classes current in his 
time which are now missing. According to him, Akhyayika 
is a kind of literary work composed in prose, which employs 
words, pleasing to the ear and suitable to the matter intended. 


1 wrsrr 'rfTfrsqr g«rT i 

JRPPTSii ^ )| 

Agnipurana. 337, 12. 

While dealing with Sarhghafana Anandavardhana also mentions the 
Khapdakathi, the Parikathd and a new type namely, Sakalakathi along 
with the Akhygyik& and KathS 

(Dhvanyaioka, MSP. ed. p. 141) 

* See p. 15 of the Thesis. 

(M^abhSrata, II, 11,36) 

. 4 *The Mahftbhftrata aud the I3iraiiui% IRAS. 1903, pp. 571-72. 
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which deals with an elevated subject matter (UdSttartha) 
and in which the narrative is divided into sections called 
Ucchvasas. In it, the hero himself gives an account of his 
exploits. It has verses in Vaktra and Aparavaktra metres 
intimating future events on befitting occasions. It is marked by 
some narrations introduced by the poet from his own imagina* 
tion and contains the description of the kidnapping of a maiden, 
of a battle, of a separation and of the final triumph (Udaya) (of 
the heroj. In the Katha there are neither verses in Vaktra and 
Aparavaktra metre nor any division into Ucchvasas. It may be 
composed either in Sanskrit or in Apabhramsa. Here the hero 
does not give an account of his own deeds, which is given by 
someone else, for how could a nobleman speak of his own 
merits’?^ 

These definitions given by Bhamaha present to us some 
important points of diiference between the Akhyayika and 
the Katha. These poinst are: 

1. The Subject-matter 

In the Akhyayika the story is based on facts, but here the 
poet is free to put a few narrations from his own imagination^. 
In the Katha, on the other hand, the story is probably a con¬ 
trived one, for here giving an account of one’s own qualities is 
considered a fault and hence the narrator is not the hero him¬ 
self but someone else. It appears that in the Akhyayika the 
hero has to relate only those incidents that have actually taken 
place in his life and not to draw upon his imagination; in so 
doing, he narrates only facts and hence cannot be blamed for 
self-praise. In the Katha, on the other hand, as it is an invented 
theme, the hero may be shown as an embodiment of all the 
good qualities that are possible in this world. Now, if the hero 
himself is the speaker and gives an exaggerated account of his 

i Icavyalaihkara, 1, 25-2^ 

The above translation is based on that of S. K. De given in his article ‘The 
Akhyayika and the KathI in Classical Sanskrit, BSOS. VoL Ilf, Ft. IIT, 
1924, p. 507 f. The subject of Akhyayika and Katha has been also dealt in 
detail by J. Nobel in his book *The Foundations of Indian Poetry* 
Calcutta ed., 1925), p. 156 f. ^ 

Kftvyaiaifikara, 1 ,2 
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own qualities he will surely be regarded as boastful. So, if 
praising one’s own merits cannot be admitted in a Katha 
whereas it is not considered a fault in the case of an Akhyayika, 
it is only because the Katha is a creation of imagination while 
the Akhyayika is based on facts. 

2. The narrator 

In the Akhyayika the story is narrated by the hero himself, 
while in the Katha the relator of the story is some person other 
than the hero. 

3. The division into Ucchvdsas 

The Akhyayika is divided into sections called Ucchvasas, 
while in the Katha there is no such division. 

4. Verses in Vaktra and Aparavaktra metre 

The Akhyayika contains verses in Vaktra and Aparavaktra 
metre which foretell the future incidents, whereas, the Katha 
does not contain such verses. 

5. The language 

The point of language is touched in the definition of Katha 
only, where it is said that the Katha is written in Sanskrit or in 
Apabhramsa. This suggests that the Akhyayika is perhaps 
written in Sanskrit only. 

After Bhamaha comes Dandin, who probably finds the 
characteristic features of the Katha and the Akhyayika being 
neglected by the poets, criticises the marks of discrimination 
laid down by Bhamaha between the two types of the Prose 
Kavya and reasoning skilfully, ultimately rejects them. Dapdin 
argues in this way : ‘Prose is a series of words not set in the 
metrical feet. The Katha and the Akhyayika are its two depart¬ 
ments. Of these two, the Akhyayika is recounted by the hero 
himself and the other (the Katha) by the hero or by someone 
else. As the hero records only such events that have actually 
happened, the revelation of one’s own qualities is not consider¬ 
ed a fault here. But even this rule is not strictly observed, for 
persons other than the hero also narrate in the AkhySyiki. 
Whether some other person or the hero is the narrator, is it any 
basis for discrimination, questions Dapdin. Again if the us^ of 
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verses in Vaktra and Aparavaktra metre and division into 
Ucchvasas are to be considered as the distinguishing features of 
an Akhyayika, cannot these Vaktra and Aparavaktra metres be 
used in Katha like Arya and other metres ? If divisions like 
Lanibha and others are kept in view as the differentiating 
features of a Katha, the Ucchvasas may also have a place in 
them. Hence, Katha and Akhyayika are but two different names 
for the same kind of composition. Other categories of narration 
are also included here. Subjects like the abduction of a girl, a 
war, a separation, a triumph, etc., are described in Sargaban- 
dhas too and hence, are not the characteristic features of an 
Akhyayika. Further, the particular mark (cihnam) which the 
poet sets forth from his own creative power (in an Akhyayika) 
cannot be considered a blemish at another place (in a Katha), 
for a genius can use any form of expression to convey his 
meaning^ 

Dandin’s criticism of the Katha and the Akhyayika is based 
on the works belonging to these two classes, available in his 
time. In his time, views of poets in regard to the Akhyayika 
and Katha were perhaps undergoing a change. They did not 
observe any sharp distinction between the two, and freely 
intermixed their peculiar characteristics as stated by Bhamaha. 
Dandin noted such current poetical tendencies and advocated 
them. About other works, which are, no longer, available to us, 
we can say nothing, but Dandin may have known at least the 
works of Subandhu and Banabhatta, who preceded him. Many 
scholars are inclined to believe that Da^dii^ was not acquainted 
with Baria’s works, viz., the Har$acarita and the Kidambar!, 
which are designated as Akhyayika and Katha respectively by 
BEpa. They think that if Dai;idin had known them he would 
have possibly dealt with this subject in a different manner. The 
marked influence of these two works, which can be noted in 
the definitions of these two species of literature laid down in the 
Agnipurapa and the Kavyilathkara of Rudrata, is missing in 
the KSvyadarSa. On the contrary, it appears that Daodin did 
see the works of Bana; found that they were not written strictly 
according to the rules of Bhimaha and, therefore, repudiated 
the distinction maintained between them. Other cigrent works 


^ K&vySdaria, f, 23-30. 
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of these two classes may have also led him to the same con¬ 
clusion. While he rej^udiates the distinction between the Katha 
and the Akhyayika, he does not try to define and illustrate the 
two separately in the traditional way, but fixes his attention 
only on the marks of differentiation between the AkhySyika and 
the Katha, as enumerated by Bhamaha. 

Daodin takes up each and every point of discrimination 
between an Akhyayika and a Katha pointed out by Bhamaha, 
and criticises it. He distinctly borrows a few terms from 
Bhamaha.^ He rejects all the points of Bhamaha and ultimate¬ 
ly proclaims that Akhyayika and Katha form one and the same 
class of literature having two different names. He seems to be 
right inasmuch as these minor points such as difference in the 
narrator, in the metre and in the name of the chapters cannot 
be a sufficient ground for distinction between the two classes. 
As if to protest against the views of Bhamaha and to illustrate 
his own views, Daridin wrote his Dasakumaracarita and inserted 
in it the characteristics of both the Akhyayika and the Katha. 
It is a fanciful story divided into Ucchvasas which contains 
verses in Arya metre and in which there are many narrators, 
who speak about their own experiences. Daijdin’s other work, 
namely, Avantisundarlkatha, is expressly designated by him as 
a Katha^. It begins with an account of the poet’s own 
family and contains an imaginary theme which is narrated by 
some other person than the hero. 

. Vamana mentions the two divisions of Prose Kavya Akhya¬ 
yika and Katha, but omits their definitions by saying that as 

1 (Kavyadaria. I, 29) 

is taken from Bhamaha’s Kuvyalarhkara, 1,26. The terms 
and (KSvyadaria, I, 24; 30) distinctly allude to 

Bhamaha’s and (KSvyalariikara, 

I, 29; 26). 

^ M. Krishnaraachariar (History of Classical Sanskrit Literature 
p. 457) says; * In an anonymous commentary on Kavyadar^ (1,28) this 

work (i.e. Avantisundarlkatha) is mentioned as an AkhySyika <71^71 

and VadigaA^Sla (an old conunentator on KSvyS- 

darla) says: 

I 
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they are not very clear, he has neglected them^. Vamana had 
two different views, that of Bhamaha and Daodin, before him 
but he supports neither of them and remains indifferent. 

Notwithstanding Dandin’s rejection of the theory propounded 
by Bhamaha, the later writers on poetics continued to 
maintain a line of distinction between the Akhyayika and the 
Kalha. An account of Akhyayika and Katha is given in the 
Agnipurana. Akhyayika is defined there as ‘a prose compo¬ 
sition in which there is detailed glorification of author’s family 
in prose, which contains incidents like kidnapping of a maiden, 
a battle, a separation and other disasters, where Ritis, 
Vrttis and Pravrttis are used in their brilliant form, in which 
Curnaka“ is (much) used, and the story is divided into chapters 
called Ucchvasas and which has Vaktra and Aparavaktra verses. 
Katha, on the other hand, is that class of prose composition 
where the poet praises his family, briefly in verse, where 
another story is narrated first to serve as an introduction to 
the main story, where there is no division into chapters but 
sometimes division into Lambhakas may be found and verses 
having four metrical feet should be set inside it’“. 

These definitions show clearly that the writer of the 
Agnipurana has borrowed much from Bhamaha and Dandin, but 
besides the conventional points, he has also introduced some¬ 
thing novel in them. The new points brought out are: (1) a 
praise of the author’s race. In the Akhyayika it is detailed and 
is in prose while in the Katha it is brief and is in verse. (2) In 
the Akhyayika, the prose style called Curnaka is used. (3) In 
the Katha, another prefatory tale is prefixed to the main 
story. These are written, apparently keeping in view, Bapa’s 
Harsacarita and Kadambarl. Tendency of converting certain 
traits of the Harsacarita and the Kadambarl into prescribed 
rules is more evident in the KavySlaihkara of Rudrata. 


KSvyfllarhkSrasutravrtti, vftti on 1, 3, 32 
^ It is a kind of prose style which consists of shd^t compounds, 
vamana defines it as (i.3,24). 

s Agnipurana, 337,13-17. 
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Rudrata gives a detailed account of the two species of prose 
composition apparently modelled on Sana’s works. The follow¬ 
ing is the definition of the Katha given by him : 

Tn the Katha, the poet, after a salutation to the desired 
deities and gurus, written in verse, should give, in brief, an 
account of his family and his authorship. Then he should 
proceed to write in prose, consisting of short alliterative words, 
the story containing the description of a city, etc., as in the 
former (in the Utpadyakavya). The poet should put in the 
beginning a rightly elaborated story to introduce the main 
story with which it is directly connected. He should compose 
the Katha, the main issue (phala) of which is the winning of a 
girl and in which the entire sentiment of love is well developed, 
in Sanskrit or in other languages, but in the latter case, it 
should be in verse**. 

Further, giving full particulars of an Akhyayika, Rudrata 
states: Tn the Akhyayika the poet, after saluting the devas and 
gurus as before (as in the Katha), should praise the (other) 
poets, saying that in their presence he does not have courage 
enough to write a Kavya. Then he should give a clear reason 
for composing it. This reason may be either the poet’s 
devotion to a king or his habit to extol the qualities of others or 
some other reason. After that, just like a Katha, he should 
write the Akhyayika also in prose, and should give information 
about himself and his family, but not in verse. Then a division 
should be made into Ucchvasas on the lines of Sargas and two 
Arya-verses, having a double meaning, should be written in 
the beginning of each (Ucchvasa), except the first, to indicate 
as to what is going to be described. In case of doubt regard¬ 
ing a present or a past event, which is not visible, or regarding 
a future or an obvious event, the author, in order to remove 
the doubt, should let some person adduce before the doubting 
person, verses containing one or two of the figures of speech, 
Anyokti, Samfisokti, or J§le§a. There, he should employ any 
one of the metres, AryS, Aparavaktra, Pu§pltagra or some 
other, according to the subject-matter, more often, Malinl’^. 

As these accounts of the Akhyfiyikfi and the Katha, given by 


Kftvyaiathkftra, \6, 20-23. 
KSvyaiafhkSra, 16,'24‘<3Q. 
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Rudra(a, wholly agree with Bfi^a’s Har^acarita and Kadambarl 
respectively, we can definitely say that Rudra|a*s definition of 
Akhyfiyika and Katha are based on the works of Baija'. We 
have seen that a few characteristics of Bana*s works were 
introduced in the definitions of the two classes of prose given 
in the Agnipuraoa. It is perhaps from this source that Rudrata 
was inspired to analyse the traits of Bana’s works and produced 
new and complete definitions of the Akhyayika and the Katha. 
In the words of S.K. De, *Rudrata dilfiers very noticeably from 
the older writers in his treatment; and it may be generally said 
that he has accepted and generalised the characteristics of 
Buna’s two works into universal rules governing the composi¬ 
tion of the Katha and the Akhyayika respectively^’. 

The important points introduced by Rudrata, which are not 
touched by the older rhetoricians are: 

1. He gives full details of what should be mentioned in the 
introductory stanzas, except the point that the poet 
should describe his own family in short and in verse in 
the Katha and in prose in the Akhyayika, which is also 
mentioned in the Agnipuraiia. 

2. The Katha should be composed in short alliterative words 
and should contain the description of a town, etc. 

3. The main issue (the phala) of the Katha should be the 
winning of a maiden and the whole sentiment of love 
should be fully developed in it. 

4. Katha, when written in languages other than Sanskrit, 
should be in verse. 

5. In the Akhyayika there should be two Arya verses at the 
beginning of each Ucchvasa, except the first, to indicate 
the matter which is to follow. 

6. Verses containing particular figures of speech and in one 
of the prescribed metres or in any other metre according 
to the subject should occur in order to remove any 
doubt. 

AH these features are strictly in accordance with Bapa’s 


^ NamisSdhu in his commentary mentions the Harsaaarita and the 
Kadambari as the examples of these two classes of Prose KSvya. 

2 The Akhyayika and the Katha in Classical Sanskrit, BSOS. Vol. Ill, 
Pt. Ill, 1924, p. 314. 
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works. Some characteristics mentioned by the older writers 
which did not suit B3|ia*s works have been changed. As, for 
example, Rudrata prescribes Ar>a verses at the beginning of 
each Ucchvasa and not Vaktra and Aparavaktra mentioned by 
Bhamaha. Similarly, in accordance with the Harsacarita, themes 
like the abduction of a girl, etc., are omitted from the definition 
of the Akhyayika. In the definition of the Katha importance is 
attached to the sentiment of love and the winning of a girl 
which is found in the Kathas of Subandhu and Bana. The 
question of the narrator is left untouched by the writer of the 
Agnipurana as well as by Rudrata. Perhaps after Daijdin’s 
rejection, it ceased to be regarded as a differentiating feature of 
the Akhyayika and the Katha. 

Anandavardhana also expresses his acquaintance with the 
two kinds of Prose Kavya. Dealing with the use of Saihghatana 
(arrangement of words), he says that since difficult constructions 
in prose are regarded as its beauty, because they are used there 
in abundance, the Akhyayika profusely employs medium and 
long-sized compounds^ But in the Katha, though difficult 
constructions abound, the rules concerning their suitability 
(aucitya), which are laid down in connection with the composi¬ 
tions developing Rasas (Rasabandhas) should be observed. 
Further, he says that the use of very long compounds does not 
look decent even in an Akhyayika at the time of describing love 
in separation and pathos. The Akhyayika, however, does not 
entirely lack compounds even in its own subject (le., while 
describing love in separation and pathos)^ 

According to ViSvanatha, the author of Sahityadarpa^a, 
Akhyayika and Katha are two kinds of Prose Kavya similar to 
each other. He says: 

‘The Katha deals with an interesting (lit. rasa*containing) plot 
which is arranged in prose. Occasionally a verse in Arya and 
sometimes in Vaktra and Aparavaktra metre also occurs. In the 

1 Daodin mentions the presence of ojagupa which consists of profuse 
use of compounds in the Akhyayika, etc.: 

il Xavyadar^a, i, sr. 

' ^ Dhvanyaloka, iii, pp. 526-38, Banaras ed., 1940 (Ka§! Sanskdt Series 
No. 135). 
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beginning, there should be a salutation in verses, an account of 
the behaviour of wicked persons and so an, in the Katha, e.g., 
Kadambari. The Akhyayika resembles the Katha. A statement 
of the poet’s family, and sometimes, an account of other poets, 
in verse, occurs in it. Different parts of the story are divided 
into sections named Asvasa. In the beginning of each A^vasa, 
the future happenings are suggested in anyone of the metres, 
Arya, Vaktra or Aparavaktra, through some other subject put 
forward as a pretext, e.g., Harsacarita’’. 

ViSvanatha is obviously influenced by Rudrata in his 
treatment of the subject. The definitions given by him, hardly 
contain any new idea. He summarises the account given by 
Rudrata and adds one more point, apparently based on Sana’s 
Kadambari, that in the Katha a statement narrating the 
behaviour of the wicked, etc., should be given in the beginning. 
Further, commenting on the definitions of the Akhyayika and 
the Katha, Visvanatha quotes Dandin and agrees with his two 
statements that in the Akhyayika persons other than the 
hero can also narrate and that the other types of prose 
compositions like Akhyana etc., should be included in the 
Akhyayika and the Katha®, 

Given above are the views of some of the rhetoricians regard¬ 
ing the Akhyayika and the Katha. What we gather from these 
is that long before Bhamaha’s time, there existed two types of 
prose-narratives differing from each other on certain noteworthy 
points. The remarkable difference between them inspired the 
writers on Poetics to name and define them as two species of 
prose composition. As the other old works on poetics® are lost 
to us, the views of Bhamaha furnish to us the oldest conception 
of the Akhyayika and the Katha. He points out distinctions 
between the two, which are not observed strictly by later 
writers. Even the works of Bana are not in exact concord with 
these, and hence the denial of the Bhamaha’s theory by Dai:idin 
who, rejecting all the points of difference, puts the two species 
of prose into one category. But the later writers on alaihkSra 
were not ready to wipe off the long-preserved dividing line 

1 Sihityadarpana, 6, 332-36. 

® Sfihityadarpana, prose passage after 6, 336. 

® Such as the work of M^bSvin, to whom BfaSmaha (Kivy^aifakSra 
2, 88) refers. 
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between the two classes of prose. They tried to re-establish a 
line of distinction betjveen them by giving renewed definitions, 
changed according to current practice. As we have seen above, 
the famous and then admired prose-works of Bana were 
accepted as the finest models of the AkhySyika and Katha and 
definitions were evolved on their basis. 

After having examined both the positions—the old and the 
new— we come to the conclusion that besides the minor points 
of distinction which are considered thoroughly meaningless by 
Dandin, the two kinds of poetical prose are distinguished by 
one most important point, that the Akhyayika deals with facts, 
while the Katha is chiefly imaginary. This point has been 
brought out very well by Amarasiriiha^. 

Though the later theorists, like Rudrata, Visvanatha and 
others, do not concede in direct terms, the point, that the 
Akhyayika is historical and the Katha mythical, yet they lay 
emphasis on the erotic character of the Katha, which provides 
scope for a free flight of fancy, the help of which is bound to 
be taken for a full and right development of the sentiment of 
love. Rudrata adjoins the objective ‘Vinyastasakalasrngaram’ to 
the Katha. Again, Anandavardhana intimates that though 
having similarity with the Akhyayika in respect of the* vikata- 
bandha’, which is found profusely in both, the Katha unlike 
the Akhyayika, shows the development of Rasa (probably 
iSrngara). Visvanatha lays stress upon the same point and says 
that the ‘vastu’ (subject-matter) of the Katha should be ‘sarasa’ 
(rasa-containing). This is in agreement with the two famous 
KathSs of Subandhu and Bana, where the predominant sentiment 
is that of love. Bapabhatta also points to the same fact when 
he compares the Katha to a newly married wife, approaching 
her lover with a heart full of love*. Thus we see that the 
prevailing sentiment in the Katha is the sentiment of love, which 
indicates its fictitious nature in contrast with the AkhySyika, 
which deals with historical incidents not essentially erotic. 

» Amarakola, 1, 321 (NSP. Bombay cd. 1950) 

^«rT ibid, 1,322. 

Kad.» verse 8. 



Chapter II 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
BANABHATTA 


i. His life: 

Unlike the majority of Sanskrit poets, Baija has himself 
revealed to us apart of his life by giving an autobiographic 
account in the first two and a half chapters of his work, 
Harsacarita^. This reliable record of his life is of great 
importance, as it enables us to fix the poet*s date and also helps 
in comprehending him and his works. 

Bana was born in an illustrious family of Brahmins, highly 
esteemed for their learning. Vatsa, the progenitor of Bapa’s 
family, was the cousin of Sarasvata, the son of the Goddess 
Sarasvatl and the sage Dadhica. The great lineage that emanated 
from Vatsa was known as the Vatsyayana race, in which, 
after many generations, was bom Citrabhanu, the father of 
Baiia. Bana gives an account of his close ancestors. The 
genealogy as given in the Har$acarita is given on page 29. 
Ba^ia again gives an account of his eminent forefathers in the 
introductory verses to his other work, Kadambarl. According 
to Kadambarl the lineage appears to be the following: 

Kubera 

I 

Arthapati 

I 

Citrabhfinu 

I 

Bat?a 

It is surprising that B§q& has omitted here the name Off his great 

v—. — - . - . . ■ . 1 . I . 

^ Vide p. 52 of this book for a chapter^wise summary of Blpa's 
autobiography as given in the Harsacarita. 
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grand'father Pasupata, whom he mentions in the Har$acarita. A 
relevant cause for this omission could not be found. It may, 
however, be said that as Bana had already given a fuller account 
of his ancestors in the Harsacarita he did not care for naming 
each and everyone of them in the Kadambarl or that he may 
have written verses referring to Pasupata, which are somehow 
lost. 

The birth-place of Bana was Pritikuta which was situated on 
the banks of the river Sona. It was chiefly the habitation of 
Brahmins, as it is also called ‘Brahmanadhivasa’ by the poet. 
Bana lost his mother when he was very young and was tenderly 
fostered by his father. But unfortunately when Bana was a 
student of about fourteen years of age, his father also passed 
away. The untimely death of his father, threw Bana in a deep 
ocean of grief. In course of time when he revived, free and 
youthful as he was, he went astray and began to live an unsettl¬ 
ed life^ Though he had got sufficient ancestral wealth and was 
incessantly in contact with learning, yet he set out from home 
with curiosity to see other lands^. A large group of friends of 
his own age accornpanied him. They included his half- brothers 
(born of a Sudra woman) Candrasena and Matrse^a, a Bha^a- 
kavi, a snake-doctor, a goldsmith, a painter, a singer, a dancing 
girl, a gambler, etc.^ He visited with them many royal courts, 
attended several Universities and participated in debates, 
organised in assemblies of learned men. Ultimately he returned 
to his residence at Pritikuta, where he received a message from 


^ ^ ^ fsRvTcrr m: 

3rw i h.c. i, p. 4i. 

All the references to page numbers of the Har$acarita in this thesis are 
made according to Kaslnatha Papdurahga Parab’s ed. of the Harsacarita, 
N. S. Press, Bombay, 1925 (Fifth Edition). 

H.C. I, p. 42. 

It is clear from this statement that B3pa was born in a highly learned as 
well as a rich family. 

3 A list of the names of his companions along with their occupations is 
given by Mna on pp. 41-42 of the Har 9 acarita. 
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the cousin of King Har$a, asking him to present himself 
in the royal court, as the King had formed a wrong notion 
about him, on the basjs of some wicked person’s information. 
As neither Ba^a nor his family had ever been in contact with 
the royal courts he first hesitated but, at last, decided to go. 
When he reached the court, he was treated with disregard by 
the King, who called him a wanton’^. Bapa, alluding to his high 
birth and erudition, politely protested against the charge and 
confessed that he had been indeed a little wayward due to his 
young age but that now he has repentance in his mind for his 
past deeds^. The King was a little pleased when he heard this. 
Later, Bapa fully won the King’s favour by his noble behaviour 
and high learning. 

After receiving the highest regard from King Harsa, Bana 
returned home in the beginning of autumn and was received 
warmly by his friends and relatives. Once, as he sat among his 
friends and cousins, by name Ganapati, Adhipati, Tarapati and 
^yamala, he was requested to narrate an account of the life of 
King Har§a. Bana agreed to narrate a part of it and then related 
‘The Deeds of Har§a*. 

About the latter period of the life of Bana, we know only this 
much that he died leaving his ‘Kadambarl' incomplete, which 
was finished by his son. His son himself informs this to us"*. 
From Bapa’s own statement (daraparigrahadabhyagariko’smi), 
we know that he was married before he went to the 
imperial court. According to Dr. Biihler the name of his son 


I JT ^ cT'sr Jr sitfer: ff 

»rrer: i hc. ir, p. 56. 

2 HC.II,p.79. 

* strt: i 

frqrfrr^T: ^ctt: i nfrft i ^i^rrrJT 

I i wJr i 

5ft^t5PTrf«Rtf«rf^ WT<T^; i 

I ^ ^ i hc. ii,p. n. 

* Introduction to the Uttradbhaga of KidambarL verse 4. 
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was Bhii§aQabana^. In some manuscripts of the Ka^ambar7» 
however, the name of Baria*s son is mentioned as Pulinda or 
Pulina®. From the Tilakamanjarl of Dhanapala it seems that 
his sons*s name was Pulinda^ 

According to the commentary of Bhanucandra, Bharvu was 
the name of Baria’s guru, whom he salutes in an introductory 
verse to Kadambarl, and whose lotus-like feet are said to have 
been worshipped by the kings of the Maukharian family'*. 

Tradition holds that Mayura, the author of Siiryasataka, 
was the father-in-law® of Banabhatta. Once he went to see 
Baina and found him trying to conciliate his angry wife. 
Mayura interrupted and was, therefore, cursed by Bahia’s wife 
to be a leper. He got rid of the disease by praising the Sun® 
in hundred verses, which constitute the Siiryasataka and thus 
acquired great fame. Ba^a became jealous of his reputation 
and cut off his own hands and feet. He then composed 
Candisataka in order to propitiate Cancel, who being pleased, 
restored his limbs’. We cannot say as to how far this story is 
correct but it seems that Mayura was a contemporary of 
Banabhatta and both were patronised by King Harsa. Ananda- 


1 Vide Dr. Peterson’s Introduction to his edition of KSdambarT. p. 40. 

2 See P. V. Kane’s Introduction to his edition of Kadambarl, p. iv. 

5?T: I) II 

Tilakamahjari, Verse 26. 

* i Ksd. v. 4 

Bhanucandra annotates on this: I 

'ns: I 

(Now the reading has been accepted by many scholars). 

® Another account records that BSna*s wife was the sister of the poet 
Mayura. Vide the Prabandhacinttmaiii of Merutuhga. 

* Reference has been made to this anecdote in the KSvyaprakfito, I: 

l Jayarfima. the commentator of 

the Kavyaprakaia explains it thus: 

f«sr^ ?fcT srftffig: I 

’ Such anecdotes ^ recorded in the Jaina commentaries on the 
Bhaktamarastotra of ManatuAga Acarya, attention to whichjtad been first 
drawn by Fitzedward Hall in his Introduction to Vlmadatta, p. 8 
foot-note. 
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vardhana (ninth century A.D.) cites verses in his Dhvanyaloka 
fcom the Suryasataka^ and Ksemendra (eleventh century A.D.) 
ifi his Kavikarithabharapa quotes a verse in the name of 
Mayura which is taken from the Suryasataka^. This indicates 
the possibility of Mayura’s existence in the latter half of the 
seventh century A.D.; by the ninth century, his fame had 
reached Kashmir and he was well known to Anandavardhana 
of Kashmir. In addition to this, Bana and Mayura are so 
often mentioned together that one can say that they belonged 
to the same age^. Again, Bana mentions Mayuraka, a snake- 
doctor (Jahguliko Mayurakah) in the list of his friends who 
accompanied him in his ramblings. Many scholars have 
accepted that the poet Mayura and ‘snake-doctor’ Mayura are 
identical. Quackenbos points out a verse of Rajasekhara found 
in the Suktimuktavall from which it appears that the poet 
Mayura was also a snake-doctor^. It is not improbable that, in 
the words quoted above, Bana refers to the poet Mayura, who 
was his contemporary. 

Bana appears to be a devotee of Lord §iva. He bows to 

1 The verse RT etc. (23rd in the NSP. ed. of 

Suryasataka) and the verse snJTTJTt etc. (9lh in the NSP. 

ed. of Suryasataka) are cited in Dhvanyaloka (Banaras ed. 1940), on pp. 
229-230 and on p. 244 respectively. 

2 The verse etc. is cited in the fourth Sariidhi 

of the Kavikapthabharana in the name of Mayura (verse 18 of the Surya¬ 
sataka, NSP. ed.). 

3 A verse ascribed to Rajakkhara in Jalhapa’s Suktimuktavall (D'. 70) 
and iSarhgadharapaddhati (8.18) says that Matadgadivakara was also a 
court-poet of Har$a like Bapa and Mayura 

Padmagupta also associates them: 

Navasahasahkacarita, 11,18. 

* 57 TJfTTJsftTRt 551 I 

II 

Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of May&ra ..with...Bana*s Candl^fttaka 
(New Yeric, IW7), p. 5; Vide JBBRAS, Vol. XVII, Pt. I, p. 59, Verse 20. 
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Siva and Uma in the beginning of Har$acarita. At the 'outset 
of Kadambari also, after an obeisance to the Supreme Braha- 
man, he praises Siva. In the Har^acarita, we find that when 
called to the royal court, Bana first hesitates but ultimately 
decides to go and surrenders himself to the protection of Lord 
Siva^ He worshipped Siva with great devotion before starting 
on his journey to meet King Harsa^. His devotion for Candl, 
a form of Siva’s wife is evident from the Caii^Isataka and the 
description of the temple of Candika in the Kadambari. But 
he did not limit himself to the interests of a particular sect. 
After Siva, he praises Visnu in his metrical introduction to the 
Kadambari and refers with veneration to Rama and his noble 
deeds in his Kadambari.^ Though Bana was an orthodox 
Brahmin yet he does not show any hostility towards Buddhism 
and mentions Lord Buddha respectfully. He describes in his 
Harsacarita, the hermitage of Bauddba Bhiksu Divakaramitra, 
with the same interest and labour with which he has 
described that of Jabaii. In this connection, he refers to 
Buddha and his teachings*. In the Har§acarita he also alludes 
to Buddha’s peace of mind®. People belonging to different 
sects are described by him, living in the hermitage of 
Divakaramitra, as his disciples®. 

^ Tr4«rr Jr ^ i 

?itsrcrTrr5rfT'2T%’ 5^«rPT m hc. ii, p. 56. 

^ — f^^rriT - - ibid. 

srfsr- 
l Kadpp. 46-47. 

HC. VIII, p. 237. 

® - - ^cT ^I?d»r5Tf?T - - HC. II. p. 79. 

HC. VilL pp. 236-37. 
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Such is the account of BSna’s life, as gathered from his 
autobiography and o^ther allusions, found in his works. 
Winternitz doubts that Ba^a has stated facts in his autobio¬ 
graphic account and holds that the legend related by Ba^a 
about his descent is only a myth. He remarks: ‘This 
introduction corresponds to the usual preambles to the Puranas 
which, as a rule, begin thus A B^§i appears in a circle of 
curious companions and on more or less protracted entreaties 
narrates the story. In an original manner Baria has explained 
this kind of stereotyped pauranic introduction in the narrative 
of an autobiography'. But we do not find any testimony for 
such a doubt. Why should Baria invent his own descent? Why 
should he prefix a fanciful story of his own life to the real 
account of his patron? It seems certain that Bana has narrated 
the legend of Sarasvati and the account of his ancestors as 
handed down in his family^ and the account of his early life is 
given by him as he has lived and experienced it. 

His date 

The date of Baija can be easily fixed. It is evident from his 
autobiographic account, given in the beginning of the 
Harsacarita, that he was patronised by King Harsavardhana. 
Though Bana has not mentioned either in a direct or an 
indirect way, as to when the events of Harsa’s life described by 
him took place, yet we have other literary, numismatic and 
inscriptional sources which supply ample and reliable informa¬ 
tion regarding Har§a’s reign. The principal among these, is 
the work of the Chinese Pilgrim, Hiouen Tsang, who visited 
India during 629-6/15 A.D. He gives a detailed account of 
King Har§avardhana of Kanauja, who ruled over the whole of 
the Northern India at that time. A comparative study of both 
the accounts given by the Chinese traveller and by Batia has 
proved that Harsavardhana 5iladitya of Hiouen Tsang*s 
description is identical with King Har§a, the great patron of 
Bana. After utilizing different sources of informMon, 
historians Have concluded that Har$a reigned from 606 A.D. to 

^ As quoted by H.R.. Karnik and V.D. Gangal in the introduction' 
(p. xyiii) to their edition of the Kadambarl (MahS^xetdvrttanta). 

* cf. 5TT - - hc. i, p. ?■ 
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647 A.D.^ Therefore, Bana must have flourished in tlie first 
half of the seventh century A.D. 

Besides this, there are other external evidences which corro¬ 
borate the above date assigned to Bana. Ruyyaka (1150 A.D.) 
has mentioned the Harsacarita and has cited an extract from 
Kadambarl in his Alariikarasarvasva^. K$emendra (1050-1100 
A.D.) has named Barjabhalta several times in his works^. 
Namisadhu (i069 A.D.), in his commentary on Rudrata’s 
Kavyaiarhkara cites the Harsacarita and Kadambarl as the 
example of Akhyayika and Katha respectively^ Bhoja (1025 
A.D.) says in his Sarasvatlkanthabharana that Bana is not as 
excellent at poetry as he is at prose®. Dhananjaya (1000 A.D.) 
mentions Banabhatta by name in his Dasarupaka®. Anandavar- 
dhana (850 A.D.) mentions the Harsacarita and KSdambari of 
Bana by name^. Vamana (750-800 A.D.) appears to quote some 

1 Vincent A. Smith, Early History of India, Oxford, 1924 (Fourth 
Edition) p. 348 f. 

p. 47 of Alatiikarasarvasva (Bombay ed.); 

(Kad. p. 10) is quoted on p. 156 of Alamkarasarvasva. For 

other references to Harsacarita in the Alaritk£lrasarvasva. vide Kane's 
introd. to Kadambarl p- vii. 

Aucityavicaracarca, Banaras cd. 1933, p. 17; rrqr 
^?rT; - - - ” 

Kavikapthabharapa Sarhdhi II. Both these verses are found in the metrical 
Introduction to the Kadambarl. 

* Kavy&larhkara with the commentary of Namisddhu, NSP, 19G9 p. 170, 
171. 

6 ^TW: jt cH^: I 

Sarasvatikapthibharapa. Banaras ed. Vol. I, p. 142. 

Da^rupaka, II. 35 (NSP. ed.) 

(bid., IV, 66 (NSP. ed.) 

7 jr«rr ’if fWf?Rr»r- 

*rTf»I5qi: - - - Dhvanyaioka p. 245 (above cited ed.)^ qq! 

Tlf^^IqSnTSIWq - - - p. 297; JflJT *FftfCftTT 

p.222. 
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words from Kadambar! in his ’KavySlaiiikarasuttravftti^. 

These references to Baria and his works by the writers rang¬ 
ing from the 12th centfiry to the 8th century A.D. prove that 
Sana was well-known as a poet in the 8th century A.D. This 
confirms the above conclusion that Bai^a, a contemporary of 
King Harsa, lived in the first half of the 7th century A.D. 

3. His Works: 

The Har§acarita and the Kadambari are the two celebrated 
prose works of Baijabhatta. Bana has clearly mentioned his 
authorship in the beginning of both the works*. The style of 
his works, though not equally polished, bears such a striking 
similarity with each other that reading them together one can 
easily conclude that they are the products of the same pen. In 
addition to this, they have been repeatedly referred to as the 
compositions of Bana by different Alaiiikara-writers*. As is 
clear from its very title, the Harsacarita deals with the life of 
Harsa, the illustrious emperor of Northern India and the 
patron of Baija. Kadambari, on the other hand, has for its 
theme a purely fanciful love-story, the heroine of which is a 
Gandharva princess named Kadambari. The Harsacarita seems 
to be an earlier composition than the Kadambari. When the 
two works are compared from the literary point of view 
Kadambari turns out to be superior to the Harsacarita. Its 
refined treatment of the subject, its extraordinary construction 
and its polished style all prove it to be a product of Bai]ia*s 
mature genius. Unfortunately, Baija passed away before he 
could finish this fine novel and his worthy son Bhusanabhatta 
completed it. The part of the Kadambari written by 
Banabbatta is known as Purvabhaga and the supplement 
attached to it by his son is called the ‘Uttarbhaga’. These two 
works will be dealt with in detail in the following chapters. 

Baria is also believed to have written a devotional poem 

snrowr jt i v. 2 .44. 

2 HC. in. p. 94; Introduction to Kid. Verse 20. 

* Vide above p. 36, for the verses of Harsacarita and Kadambari 
cited in the anthologies and for all the stray verses ascribed to Bdoa Wde 
F.W. Thomas's ed. of Kavlodravacanasamuocaya, pp. 55-59. 
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called Caii^Isataka which consists of 102 stanzas in prtfise of 
Ca^di* a form of the Goddess Durg3. A manuscript of the 
Candikasataka was recovered by Dr. Biihler, who identified its 
author, mentioned in its colophon, to be Bapabhalta, whose 
name was wrongly spelt there as §ravana or ^rlvanabhatta^. 
Traditional anecdotes ascribe to Banabhatta the composition of 
a Caridisataka. The legends that are mentioned in the 
Jaina commentaries^ on the Bhaktamarastotra of Manatunga, 
contain, it is said, this much of fact that Baiia did compose a 
Candlsataka. Verses from the Candi^ataka are cited in the 
Sarasvatikanthabharana, in the Kavyaprakasa, in the 
Kavyanusasana of Vagbhata, in the Arjunavarmadeva’s 
commentary on the Amarusataka®, and in several anthologies^, 
under Bana’s name. 

In addition to this we have the remark of Bhoja, who, in his 
SarasvatTkaiilhabharana, says that'Bana does not excel so much 
in verse as in prose’®. We agree with Prof. P.V. Kane on the 
point that the few verses that occur in the two prose romances 
of Bana could not have led a critic to form such an opinion. 
There might have existed some other compositions in verse 
written by Bana in the time of Bhoja, on which the above com¬ 
ment was based. Candisataka may have been one of them 
because we have seen that Bhoja quotes two stanzas from the 
Candisataka which proves that he was aware of the work. All 
these allusions corroborate the fact that Bana wrote the 
Candisataka. Then, we notice that Baria gives an impressive 
word-picture of the temple of Caodii^a in his Kadambari 


1 Biihler ‘On the CaodikSsataka of Banabhatta* in the lA. Vol. I, 
p. Ill. 

2 Vide above p. 32. 

® Arjunavarmadeva while quoting a verse (37) from the Candisataka 
clearly mentions the name of Banabhatta as its author: 

f^iPTcTT, sft%5rfb’qT^R ^«1T I - 

(Quoted in P.V. Kane’s Introduction to Kadambari, p. xviii). 

* Verse 66 of Caudi^ka is quoted in the Saduktikarn^mrta of 
iSridharadasa, in the SarAgadhanipaddhati, in the Haravall or ti$pbbd$itaha- 
ravaliofHarikaviandin Parab's Subha^itaratnabhandAgaram. 

» Vide p. 36, footnote 5 of this book. 
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and often refers to her with great reverence'. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that he wrote a century of verses in her honour. 

The main theme of the Catiidlsatalca is the combat between 
the Goddess Capdi and the demon Mahi^a, ending in her 
victory over the demon. The story of Candi’s incarnation and 
her struggle with Mahisa is narrated in the Devlmahiitmya^. 
Bana may have had this or some such story in his mind when 
he wrote the Caudisataka. It is true that Bar>a, who is foremost 
among prose writers, could not be ranked with the top-most 
composers of verse, yet his verses have their own charm. They 
are obviously influenced by the highly laboured style of the 
author of Kadambarl, which abounds in poetical embellishments, 
sound-producing syllables and long compounds. The Pancall 
style of Bana has attained the strength (ojas) in the Candlsataka 
which is the characteristic feature of Gaudi. The metre chosen 
IS the sragdhara. Compounds are profusely used^ and allitera¬ 
tion occurs frequently^. The ‘pun* (slesa) and the ‘assonance’ 
(Yamaka) are used in abundance and sometimes almost a whole 
stanza contains double meaning®. Among other rhetorical 
devices may be mentioned ‘apparent contradiction* (Virodha) 
and ‘poetic fancy* (Utprek§a) which are used with great vivacity. 
The simile (Upama) is, however, used very rarely. 

Besides these, Bapa had probably written a few more works 


HC. II. 57. 

Kad. p. C6. 

2 Markantjeya Parana, Adhy. 80. 

> ^ cv 

il (16) 

See specially stanzas 10, 17, 22,43,44, 51, 54. Ed. Durg§ Prasada and 
Parab. ^TT F«r^ m’* W) 

* “W f *n5 UfT ^ (23) 

Confer stanzas 38,70, 73. 

& Confer stanzas 21, 34, 5S, 65,68,88, 
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which are not extant today but the existence of which may be 
inferred from different verses of Bina, quoted in the works on 
Poetics and in various anthologies, which are not found in his 
existent works. Guriavinayagani, in bis commentary on the 
Nalacampu of Trivikramabhatta, cites a verse from a drama 
called Mukutataditaka written by Bana^. Nothing else, how¬ 
ever, is known about this drama. Bana may have written a 
work of this name which is now lost to us. K$emendra quotes 
a verse of Bana in his Aucityavicaracarca and tells that it is a 
description of Kadambarl’s grief in separation from her lover^. 
The verse is also cited in the Subhasitavall (No. 1087) under 
Bana. This has led many scholars to infer that the story of 
Kadambarl was written by Bana in verse aiso^. It is not 
impossible that Bana also wrote a Padyakadambarl, which was 
not as good as the GadyaJ^adambari and hence perhaps Bhoja 
felt confirmed in his view that Bana is not so excellent in versi¬ 
fication as he is in writing prose. As the Gadyakadambari was 
much appreciated by the critics, it acquired an extensive fame 
and gradually people forgot the Kadambarl written in verse. 


‘ ?TT5TT: sftr»T5Tr?TrT^T 5fT: ^ 

^FoT: 5fV0TJTfR«TT: iT 

cited by P.V. Kane (op. cit.) P. xx. 

2 - 

qfqcIcTq^TqTgRtr^r I AucityavicSracarcS (Banaras ed. 1933), p. 5. 
3 Peterson in his Introd. to Subhdfitavali (p. 63 f.) infers the same and 
finds out a few more verses, wHbich may have belonged to PadyakSdambarl. 
F.W. Thomas, however, does not accept this hypothesis. He, while 
compiling thevenes of B&pa found in the Aucityavicarsilliirca, in bis 
introduction to the Kavindravacanasamuccaya (p. 59), says: 

*The verses quoted from the l^dyakfidambari; are, of coune, not by Bdpa'. 
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We know that BSi^a died leaving his Gadyakadarabarl incom* 
plete; the doubt arises if the Pad>ak3danibarl was an earlier 
composition of Bana.'But on the contrary, it is hard to believe 
that fiaoa, a lover of novel ideas and new themes', would have 
written two works one in verse and the other in prose, on the 
same theme. Why, instead of a ‘fresh subject-matter*, did he 
choose a story already narrated by him, for this later, extensive 
and much laboured work, the Gadyakadambarl? Was the 
Padyakadambari, a composition of some later poet, who tried 
to versify the immortal story of Kadambari? In course of time, 
the Padyakadambari may have been associated with BanabhaUa, 
the famous author of the story of Kadambari. AH these 
statements are, however, hypothetical and nothing can be 
concluded unless the work itself is obtainable, furnishing us 
with reliable internal evidence or unless some other material, 
which may throw light on the subject, is obtained. 

M. Krishnamachariar attributes two other works namely 
^ivasataka and Saradacandrika to Sana, on the grounds that 
verses from the former are quoted under Bana in anthologies 
and the latter is mentioned as a composition of Sana in the 
Bhavaprakasa of ^aradatanaya^ and in the Da.<arupaka.^ 
Siva^ataka is said to have verses in praise of Siva and the 
Saradacandrika, a play, has a plot connected with Candrapida. 
Nothing, however, can be concluded on such meagre 
information unless the works themselves are recovered or some 
other evidence comes to light. 

It would not be out of place here to consider the two old 
theories, now abandoned by almost all scholars, one of which 

^ An ideal composition, in his views, should contain a new matter: 
grTf^Titn^^trr etc. 

Introduction to HC. verse 8; again he says: 

Kad.p. 197 . 

BhavaprakS^a (GOS), p. 252. 

yide M. Krishnamaebariar’s History of Classical Sanskrit Literature 
<Madras ed. 1937), pp. 4S1-S2. 
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ascribes a drania darned Parvattpariiiaya to Batta and the*other 
accredits him with the Ratdavali, a Natika by King Harsa. 

A stanza, which, occiys in the prelude of the Parvatiparinaya, 
informs us'that the play was written by Bana, a descendant of 
Vatsa^. A similarity in some ideas and in the mode of their 
expression is also found in the Parvatiparinaya and the 
Harsacarita. It was, therefore, thought that Banabhatta, the 
author of Harsacarita and Kadambarl, who was born in the 
illustrious family of Vatsa, had also written a drama named 
Parvatiparinaya. This theory was completely refuted by R.V. 
Krishnamachariac, who ascribed the play to Vamanabhatta 
Bana, a protege of King Verna alias Viranarayana, who lived in 
the latter half of the fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth 
century A.D.®. He mainly argued on the points that as verses 
' from the Parvatiparinaya are not cited by Alarhkara-writers and 
as the drama does not show the poetic genius of Bana, it 
cannot be attributed to him. Mere similarity of expressions 
found in two works could not prove common authorship, for it 
can be also due to one’s imitation of the other. In addition to 
this, the Parvatiparinaya shows many similarities of style with 
the other works“ of Vamanabhatta Bana, who calls himself a 
descendant of Vatsa^. Thus Vamanabhatta Bapa was the author 
of the play and not Bana. This theory was supported by 
R. Schmidt'^ and was accepted by many scholars. K.T. Telang 
has pointed out the fact that the Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa 
and the Parvatiparinaya deal with the same subject and the 


^ ?ifFv=r crnT: r 

ti 1 , 4 . 

3 R.V. Krishnamachariar’s Introduction to the Parvatiparinaya 
published in Sri Vaoi Vilasa Sanskrit Series (No. 7). 1906. 

3 Among the other works of Vamanabhatta BSija are a prose Kavya 
called Viranarayanacarita or Vemabhupalacarita, a glossary by name 
^abdaratnakara nighaptu and a Bhana named ^rhgarabhu$anabhSna etc. 

* In the beginning of the !§abdaratnakara nighaotu Vamanabhatta BiijS 
puts the epithet ^c?r2r5r5rftrftrfrTRn>T: 

with his name and at the end of the 4th chapter occurs folio^il^ig sentence: 
» lA. Vol. XX^V, for 1906 p. 215, 
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author of the latter work has cl^arl^' imitated thei former^. Now, 
Ba^a, a poet of extraordinary talent, could not be suspected of 
such an imitation, so lie does not appear to be thq author of 
the drama in question. The theory however facedtheopposition 
of P.V. Kane, who said that ‘the work might have been written 
before Bana attained the mastery of his mature years. He laid' 
stress on the ideas found common in the play and thew two 
prose works of Bana and argued that writing on the same 
subject, Bana, who was an admirer of Kalidasa®, should have 
naturally imitated him. Again, he said, non-m'ention of 
Parvatiparinaya by later writers on Alaihkara is no argument 
and that a little similarity noticed between the P3rvatTbariBaya 
and the other works of Vamanabhatta Bana may have been due 
to Vamanabhatta Bana having studied the drama of Bariabhatta 
and being influenced by it; otherwise the style of these is quite 
dissimilar®. 

The theory of R.V. Krishnamachariar seems to be fairly 
justified. Parvatiparinaya which is utterly devoid of the special 
literary merits of Banabhatta, as displayed by his two prose 
works, could not be ascribed to him. Even if it would have 
been an earlier composition of Bana, the characteristic features 
of his writings should have been brought out in it, at least in 
their unpolished primitive form. Bana’s amazing power of 
imagination and his highly ornate and elaborate style has no 
comparison with that of Parvatiparinaya. Moreover, we cannot 
believe that Bana, who strongly charges the plagiarists in his 
introduction to the Harsacarita*, would have written a play 
closely imitating the work of Kalidasa. So Parvatiparinaya 
has been rightly ascribed to Vamanabhatta Baria. 

The second theory® which attributes the Ratnavall to. Bana is 
based upon a statement found in the Kashmir manuscripts of 
the Kavyapraka^a (Ucch. I) which runs as follows: 

'i~IA7voi’ inTfor”1874, p. 219. 

3 Vide HC. I, verse 16, where Kalidasa is praised. 

* P.V. Kane, Introduction to his edition of K^dambarl, pp. XVIII>XX. 

* Vide HC. I, verse 6. 

> This theory was'first propounded by Fitzedward Hall Vide his intro¬ 
duction to VSsavadatta p. IS footnote. 
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Here, it is said that one of the objects of poetry is the aequisi-i 
tion of wealth, such as BSna and others got from Harsa and 
others. In other manuscripts, the name Dhavaka is mentioned 
instead of Ba^a^. While interpreting the above passage, 
several commentators explain that Dhavaka passed his own 
Work RatnavalT in the name of Harsa and obtained immense 
wealth from him^. This led Fitzedward Hall, to guess that 
Baoa wrote the Ratnavali in Harsa*s name and got enormous 
wealth. A controversy started concerning the authorship of 
Ratnavali and the subject was discussed for a long time by 
various scholars®. Now it is almost accepted that the three 
dramas, viz., Ratnavali, Priyadarsika and Nagananda, were 
written by one and the same author^ and that author is King 
Har§a. The whole discussion need not be reproduced here, 
suffice it to say that the few important evidences produced, 
prove that Harsa and not Bana was the author of RatnavalT. 

The Ratnavali is written in a style that is simple and lucid 
and bears no similarity to Bana’s difficult and rather adorned 
style. Again if the above theory is accepted then the question 
arises as to why Bana sold Ratnavali and not Kadambari 
which would have brought him a greater amount of wealth. 
Then we have many evidences to prove that Harsa himself was 

1 The passage runs thus;“«f>|qf^q?q5FT^?nrJTq‘ K.P., Ucch. I 

^ Vaidyanatha (1684 A.D.) in his commentary on the Kavyapraka^a 
says: TTlfl 

Jayarama annotates on this: TcfTRFff ffTRJnfefTT 

jsftfqrrTT?T> ;;TqT^ qjf sfi^F^ I 

Nagesa Bhatta and a few other commentators of the K^vyapraka^a follow 
the same interpretation. 

3 A special bibliographical list on ihe problem of the authorship of the 
drama is given in the Priyadariiki, published in the Columbia University 
Indo-Iranian Series, with an English translation by G.K. Nariman, A.V. 
Williams Jackson and Charles Ogden, New York, 1923, pp. xxi-xxiii. 

* The unity of authorship of the three plays is proved on the basis of 
internal evidences such as the similarity of thoughts, style and tone, parallels 
of situation and the common occurrence of some verses in the three plays. 
A list of parallels found in these dramas is given in Williams^-Xackson and 
Ogden’s Introduction to Priyadariikg (op. cit. ed.) pp. IxxviMxxxvii; 
N.G. Suru, Introd. to his ed. of Pri 3 adar$lkfi pp. XXK>XXXIV. 
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a poet of no mean order. There are allusions to the poetic 
talents of Harsa by Sana himselP and by some other writers®. 
Besides this, verses from the RatnavalT, the Priyadarsika and 
the NSgananda are cited by later poets and writers on 
Alaihkara, some of whom expressly ascribe them to King 
Harsa®. In addition to this, we have the important testimony of 
Buddhist Chinese traveller, I-Tsing, who visited India in the 
last quarter of Seventh century A.D. He testifies that the 
play Nagananda was written by Harsa, who flourished in the 
seventh century A.D.^. Now, that it has been already proved 
on the basis of internal evidence, that the three plays are works 
of one and the same author, there should be no hesitation 
in accepting that Harsa was the author of PriyadarsikS and 
RatnavalT also. Moreover, in the prologue of each drama, 
Har§a’s name is mentioned as the author of the play. Later 


^ TTirf tTF^TTCpit^ qfTcq^cTn-fq- 

Hc. ir p. 71; ^ qqfceftfsrqtT: HC. n. 

p. 78; r*r?r HC. II, p. 76. 

“ Jayadeva (1 Ith century A.D.) calls Har§a the delight of Poesy in the 
form of a lady: {yic/e infra p. 365). So(jl<jhala (11th century 

A.D.) in his ndayasundailkatha mentions the name of Har§a among other 
king-poets; p. 150 

(cd.C.D. Dalai and 15. Krishnamacharya, OOS, Baroda, 1920). 

In another place he calls him a king who ‘took delight in speech*. 
The stanza runs thus: 

trq ^ TTSTF ?n=Tr5r?r; ?rptl: II 

Udayasundarikatha. p. 2 (above cit. ed.) 

® DJmodaragupta (8th century A.D.) quotes.verses from the Ratn5vali 
in his work named KuUanlmatath and ascribes this play to a king who 
appears to be king Har$a. Vide Kuitan!matam,Tanasukhar3m M.Tripathli-^ 
ed., 1924, p. 285 f. Khemendra quotes verses from the RatnavalT in his 
Kavikapthabharana and Aucityavicaracarca and explicitly attributes thent 
to Bapa. 

^ *King Siiaditya versllied the story of Bodhisattva JImQtavahana 
(Chinese, ^cloud-borne'), who surrendered himself in place of a Naga*. 
This version was set to music (lit. 'string and pipe*). He had it performed 
by a band accompanied by danciog and acting, and thus popularised, it in 
his time.—I-Tsing’s ‘’Records of the Buddhistic Religion"—Translated by 
Takakasu. pjp. 1^3-64, Oxford, 1896. 
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authors who cite verses from these plays have never beenVound 
doubting Harsa’s authorship. It is only in the seventeenth 
century that commentators of KavyaprakaSa are seen declaring 
that Harsa was not the real author of Ratnavali. But as 
these commentators flourished many centuries after Ratna¬ 
vali was written, it is said that their statements could not be 
taken as authority. And if their interpretation is not taken 
into consideration, the statement of Mammata would appear 
to mean only this that Bana and others received wealth from 
their patrons in appreciation of their works. There is no 
doubt that Bapa was richly rewarded by Har^a, for this has 
been referred to by Bana himself*, as well as, by some later 
poets'*. Evidently, the reward would have been bestowed by 
Harsa as a token of appreciation, for further encouragement 
and not as a sale price. Thus we can safely conclude that 
the author of Ratnavali was not Bana but Har§a, a renowned 
King-poet of India. 

4. His Scholarship: 

Bana was a highly learned poet. Born in a family of erudite 
Brahmins’, reputed for their scholarship, Bana inherited a 

^ 

HC. Ucch. lip. 82. 

2 Soddhala tells that Bana was worshipped by Har$a with an offer of 
hundred crores of gold. The verse is quoted above on p. 45 of this book. 
A verse of Abhinanda (Ramacarita, XXIf, iOO) contains the following 

hne: I 

In a verse quoted in the Sarasamuccaya, a commentary on K3vya- 
prakasa, it is said that the great riches offered to Baria by Harsa are not 
present today but the fame of Har$a which spread through BSpa's fine 
statements has not faded even now: 

m: qrcTsr^r^sfr h «TfT*?Trsffrr»r ii 

Cited by P.y, Kane (op-j^it.) p. XL. 

3 In the house of Kubera one of his remote ancestors, the parrots and 
the SSrikas in the cage used to check the boys who recited the hymns of 
'Vajurveda and of the Simaveda. Vide Kid. verse no. 12. 
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scholarly aptitude and an instinct for learning. He got his early 
education under the able guidance of his father^. After his 
father’s death, before'he started his travels, he tells us, there 
was no need for him to go abroad for learning^. He was, 
however, not an aimless wanderer and had curiosity to see 
other lands*. While wandering, he used to attend various 
Universities and had discourse with learned men*. He travelled 
far and wide, saw different aspects of life and came in contact 
with various types of people. He closely observed human 
nature and became conversant with the world. Thus, he acquired 
a rich stock of wisdom and practical knowledge. The real, 
original and vivid pictures of human life and Nature depicted 
in his works are the result of all that he had observed and 
experienced. 

Bana had studied all the Vedas, the Vedaiigas and various 
iSastras®. He refers to his learning at the royal court®. He 

’STfcrffrcTf^flcT IFc^T - 

HC. I. p. 41. 

fer^risr^fJr i hc. r. p. 42 

® HC. I. p. 42 

* f^^^rf^Tf^lFcTcTTf^ ^ 5^f ^nfJT %5nTR:, 

| HC. I. p. 42 

® Reference to these are found in Baoa’s works some of which are 
quoted here: 

(a) I I 

%f%csnn'^n?rmTFr sr^: i i 

HC. I. pp. 7-8. 

(•») «T?Wi;^TaT ^RTTf^rd^aTT 

HC, I. p. 8. 

9r^fw hc. i. p. i4. 

Savana was the sacrifice at which libations of Soma were offered. There 

were three Savanas-STfcT: and {Vide P.V. 

Kane’s ed. of the HC., 1918, first Edition, Notes on chapter I, p. 33). 

<**) K8d.p.200. 

(®> SirT4>^arr»f4' snT*T»r«4»?>?nT5^crr«flT^f?qgT^qrT- 

Ksd. pp. 198 . 99 . 

a Quoted above bn p. 31, footroie 3 of this book. 
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appears to have a considerable acquaintance with the tarious 
systems of philosophy^ and with music^, painting^ etc. He 
often alludes to the Ramayana, Mahabharata and the 
Puranas*. A great number of his similes are based on Purana- 
legends'^. Persons who are unacquainted with Indian Mythology 
cannot follow his ideas at places where mythology is referred 
to. Bana was well conversant with the literature available in his 
time. He admires the poetry of some of his predecessors and 
some preceding works in introductory verses to Har§acarita*. 
He also had a complete knowledge of the science of 
Rhetoric’. He was a master of the art of composition and was 


^ (a) ^Fr'TSfTrsTftScliI Kad. p. 88. 

(b) rrVrr ki 

Kad. p. 284. 

sftt^sr Kad. p. 114. 

^ Kad. p. 68. 

Kad. pp. 283-84. 

® Kad. p. 10. 

HC. VII. p. 217. 
Kad. p. i69. 

51^ —?T55|Tqt f^5T 5T Ht«FT: 

^JTT: I Kad. p. 139 . 

-TsnriJTSt^ 5^W I HC. hi. p. 86. 

5r«JirJrnTnr«r^^ Kad. p. 201 . 

B Soine such similes will be quoted later while dealing with Baoa*s use 
of figures of speech. 

^ The poets praised by Bana are Vyisa, Bhattara Haricandra, 
SStavahana, Pravarasena, Bhasa and Ktlid^sa and the works he admires 
are VasavadattS and Brhatkatha. 

7 Baoa often speaks of the various classes of composition: 

Kftd. p. 13. 

(b) «p?PrjHf^T?wtreaTfff%f?r|T^r5Tr!ni«p^ ia,d.p. i4. 

Contbiufd on nfx$ page 
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familiar with the various styles of writing, used in the different 
parts of the country^ His great wisdom and his eagerness to 
produce something unique^ led him to choose the difficult task 
of writing high class prose and to elevate it to its highest 
perfection, which has no parallel in the history of Sanskrit 
literature. 


Continued from pre-page 

'^r Kad. p. 24. 

(d) Ksd. p. iPs. 

Baoa also mentions some other matters of poetics such as Rasa, !§Iesa, 
UtpreksS, JSti, Dipaka, Upama and literary puzzles, etc. S.^ introductory 
verses no. 10 and 20 to HC. and 8 and 9 to Kad. About literary puzzles he 
says: 

SRRlf^r^: * I Kad. p. 14. 

^ HC. 1. verse 7. 

2 Cf. Kfid. verse 20. 



Chapter III 


THE PROSE WORKS OF BANA 


A. THE HARSACARITA 
/. The Contents of Harsacarita : 

The Harsacarita begins with a metrical introduction consist¬ 
ing of twenty one stanzas. They contain, first a salutation to 
§iva and Parvatl and then to Vyasa, the author of Bharata. 
Further, tlie poet speaks of poetasters and plagiarists and 
regrets that there are innumerable poets who are poets only in 
name while the poets that possess creative genius are not many. 
Bana then refers to the characteristic features of different styles 
which are employed by the poets of different parts of the coun¬ 
try. He tells us that the poets of North, are fond of puns, of 
the West, favour the sense, of the South, exhibit poetical fancy 
and Gauda poets love an ostentation of syllables. He also 
expresses his views with regard to the qualities of an ideal com¬ 
position, which, he himself affirms, are difficult to achieve. The 
qualities mentioned by him are a new subject, uncommon use 
of Jati (or Svabhavokti), puns, which could be understood with¬ 
out labour, an explicit sentiment and a very close arrangement 
of syllables. Baiia then proceeds to offer his tribute of praise 
to the celebrated works and authors of Akhyayikas, the Vasa- 
vadatta, the prose composition of Haricandra, Sfitavfihana’s 
immortal collection of fine sayings, the work (Setubandha) of 
the illustrious poet Pravarasena, Bhfisa’s dramas, Kalidasa's 
sweet sayings and the marvellous Bfhatkatha. Thus he men¬ 
tions some of his great predecessors by name and gives infor¬ 
mation of immense value to the historian of Sanskfit literature. 
Further, he tells us that on remembering the deeds (utsShas) of 
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A^hyaraja', he dares not to compose a poem, but inspired by 
his devotion for the Kiqg, he is going to write an Akhyayika. 
Then after praising the excellent qualities of an AkhySyika, the 
poet ends the metrical introduction with a verse, glorifying 
Harsa and wishing him success. 

After the metrical prelude starts the prose story. In the first 
chapter named Vatsyayanavamsavar^anam, Bai^a gives an 
account of his family, his own birth and of his early life. Once 
in the Brahmaloka, when the gods had assembled around Lord 
Brahma, Durvasas, the great ascetic, in an angry mood, made a 
mistake while singing a saman. On hearing it, the goddess 
Sarasvati laughed, on which she was cursed by the great sage, 
to go down into the world of mortals. Brahma, the Great 
Father, however, limited the duration of the curse upto the 
birth of her son. 

Sarasvati then descended to the world of mortals, accom¬ 
panied by the great goddess Savitri and both lived in a hut 
made of creepers, beside the great river Hiranyavaha, also 
called Sona by the people. One day, there came Dadhica, son 
of the great sage Cyavana, who stayed in their hut for a short 
while on his way to his father. Both—Dadhica and Sarasvati— 
fell in love with each other and they were united by their 
friends* efforts. In course of time, Sarasvati gave birth to a son, 
whom she blessed with the boon of universal knowledge. Soon 
after the birth of her son, Sarasvati, in accordance with the 
words of Lord Brahma, went to the Brahmaloka, leaving her 
son with Dadhica. Dadhica gave him to his brother*s wife 
Ak^amala and retired to the woods to practice penance. 
Ak$amala brought up the son of Sarasvati called Sarasvata 
along with her son Vatsa. When they grew up, Sarasvata, in 
whom learning began to manifest itself, in accordance with his 
mother’s blessings, conveyed his own knowledge to Vatsa, made 
him settle in a place called Prltikfita and went to his father, to 

^ Some scholars take Adhyaraja’ as the name of a poet while others 
<leay it. Plschel (JRAS. for 1903 p. 830) and Keith hold that the word 
'AdhyarSja has been used in the sense of a great king, viz., Harsavardhana 
himself. Thus Keith translates 18 of the Harsacarita as follows: 

‘The mightydeedsofmy great king which fill my heart though remem¬ 
bered only, restrain my tongue and forbid it to proceed to the poet’s task*. 

HSL. p. 316. 
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lead the life of an ascetic. Vatsa was the founder of a great 
family. 

After a long time, Kubera was born in this Vatsyayana 
family, who had four sons called Acyuta, Tsana, Hara and 
Pasupata. Pasupata begot a son Arthapati, from whom were 
born eleven sons, of whom Citrabhanu had a son named Bana, 
by his wife RajadevT. Baoa*s mother died while he was a child 
and his father brought him up with great care. When he was of 
about fourteen years of age, his father also died. Bana grieved 
very much and when gradually his sorrow became less poignant, 
he started wandering from place to place with a group of 
companions, including literary men as well as a magician, a 
potter, a juggler, etc. He gained much experience and acquired 
a rich fund of knowledge during his wandering. Finally, he 
returned to Pritikuta, his native place and lived happily among 
his old friends. 

The second chapter reveals to us how Bana received a letter 
from Kfsna, the brother of king Harsavardhana. This was an 
invitation to come to the King’s court without delay as the 
King’s ears had been poisoned against Bana by some wicked 
persons. Next day, after performing some auspicious rites, Bana 
started for his journey in the early morning. On the third day, 
he reached the camp of King Harsa and admiring the King’s 
stable on the way, went to see Har§a. The King received him 
first in a very cold manner but afterwards Bai^a won his favour. 
Here ends the second chapter named Rajadarsanam. 

In the third chapter, called Rajavamsavarnanam, we are told 
that when Ba^ia returned home, his friends and relatives gave 
him a cordial welcome and made a request to tell the story of 
the Great King, Har$a. Bana expressed his inability to narrate 
the story of Har^a’s entire deeds and said that he was ready to 
narrate a part of it, if so desired. Next day, he started to relate 
the story of Harsa as summarised below: 

In the country of ^rlkaptha, there is a city called SthaovlSvara. 
There ruled a king named Puspabhuti, who helped a Saivite 
sage Bhairavacarya in his hazardous undertaking and on the 
same occasion got a boon from goddess Lak§ml that he would 
be the progenitor of a mighty race in which a griat king will be 
born in due course, who will be known as Harfa. 

In chapter IV, namsd Cakravartijanmavarnanam, we learn 
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that in the line of Puspabhuti, as time passed on, was born a 
king called Prabhakaravardhana. He was a mighty warrior and 
a great devotee of the Sun. The Sun blessed the king and his 
queen Ya§ovatI with two sons and a daughter. The eldest was 
' the son Rajyavardhana, second was Harsavardhana, who was 
born on an auspicious day and in a most favourable time, 
suitable for the birth of Cakravartls. The births of the two 
princes were highly celebrated. When Rajyavardhana was 
entering his sixth year and Harsa was learning to walk with the 
help of his nurse, a daughter, RajyaSri, was born. On this 
occasion, queen YaSovati’s brother presented his son Bhandi, 
of about eight years of age, to Prabhakaravardhana, as a com¬ 
panion to Rajya and Harsa. The king regarded Bhandi his 
third son. Gradually, the two princes, with Bhandi as their 
companion brother, attained their youth. The king then placed 
in the service of the two princes, two brothers, about eighteen 
years old, viz., Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, who were 
the sons of the king of Malava. From that time onwards, these 
two always remained beside the two princes. Meanwhile Rajya- 
^rl also grew up to be a young accomplished maiden and her 
marriage to Grahavarnian, son of Avantivarman of the Mau- 
khari family, was celebrated with great pomp and splendour. 
Grahavarman took his bride Rajyasri to his own country. 

Chapter V narrates that when Rajyavardhana came of age, 
suitable for bearing armour, his father sent him with some old 
ministers, some devoted feudatories and a large army north¬ 
ward, to fight'against the Huiias. Harsavardhana accompanied 
his brother Rajyavardhana up to the Kailasa range and when 
Rajya had entered it, Har^a remained outside and enjoyed 
hunting. There, he received the news of his father's serious 
illness and rushed back only to find him on his death-bed. A 
few days after, when there was no hope for the king’s life, queen 
Yasovatl, desirous of dying an *avidhava,* burnt herself in the 
fire. A short while after the incident, the king breathed his 
last. Overpowered by grief, Harsa performed funeral rites 
and waited with great anxiety for his brother’s return, to whom 
prompt messengers had been sent. This chapter gets from its 
theme the name *MahSrSjamaratiavart]ianam’. 

The sixth chapter relates how Rajyavardhana arrived, though 
successful in the war against the Hfiuas yet smitten with grief 
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on his father’s death. He refused the throne and expressed his 
desire to retire into the forest. Rajya’s determination dismayed 
Harsa very much and he decided to follow his brother. When 
bark dresses were brought, there suddenly arrived Saihvadaka, 
one of Rajyasri’s attendants, weeping loudly and gave a terrible 
news. He said that on the very day when the news of Prabha- 
karavardhana’s death reached there, the king of Malava killed 
Grahavarman and imprisoned Rajya^rl, and her feet were fet¬ 
tered with iron bars, at Kanyakubja. He also informed about 
Malavaraja’s intention to attack Sthanvisvara. Hearing this, 
Rajyavardhana started on the same day for Malava. He rest¬ 
rained Har$a, who was eager to follow him, and took with him 
only Bhandi and an army of ten thousand horses. 

After many days had passed, Kuntala. the chief horseman, 
came with a gloomy appearance and told that Rajyavardhana, 
after an easy victory over the Malava army, was treacherously 
murdered by the king of the Gau^as. Hearing this Harsa be¬ 
came furious. Siiiihanada, the friend and the commander-in- 
chief of Prabhakaravardhana, also provoked him to take revenge 
on his brother’s death. Harsa took a solemn oath to ruin the 
Gaudas and dictated to his foreign minister a proclamation, to 
be despatched to all the kings that as he was about to come, all 
the kings should remain prepared either for surrender or for 
fight. Then he sent for Skandagupta, the chief of his elephant 
army and asked him to prepare his whole army for an expedi¬ 
tion. Skandagupta admired Har$a’s vow and at the same time 
beseeched him to leave the habit of trusting everybody. He 
gave many examples of kings who were caught in treachery. 
Harsa took heed and got ready for war. Thus ends the sixth 
chapter, nominated as *Rajapratijn§varnanam’. 

Chapter VII describes to us how on an auspicious day 
Harsa worshipped Lord iSiva and after his coronation, set out 
for world conquest from the royal mansion. He made his first 
halt not very far from the banks of Sarasvatl. During his stay 
there, the chief accountant of the village offered him a golden 
seal, with a symbol of bull imprinted on it and requested him to 
issue orders under that seal on that very day. The next day, 
Har$a marched on with his vast army, a very Retailed and 
picturesque description of which is presented by Ba^a, and 
reached the next halting |>]ace. There came liaxhsavega, a 
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messenger from Kumara who was also styled as Bhaskaravar- 
man, the king of Pragjyoti§a (Assam). He presented many gifts, 
the chief among which was the wonderful umbrella of Varuna, 
sent by his master as a token of friendship, to Harsa. The king 
gladly accepted them and sent back Harhsavega with many 
presents. Thereafter, Haria proceeded on his journey. On the 
way, he met Bha^idi who was returning home with the booty 
taken in the war against the king of Malava, who was defeated 
by Rajyavardhana. Bhandi brought the tidings that when 
Kanyakubja was seized by a man named Gupta, RajyasrI 
escaped into the Vindhyas, with her attendants. Harsa then sent 
Bhandi against the Gauda king and himself went into the 
Vindhyas, in search of his sister. This chapter gets the name 
‘Ksatralabdhi’ for ir speaks of Harsa’s coronation. 

The eighth chapter, shows Harsa wandering in the Vindhya 
forest, where after several days, he met Vyaghraketu, son of the 
chieftain of the forest regions named Sarabhaketu, who intro¬ 
duced to Har$a a Sahara youth named Nirghata, who was the 
cousin of Bhukampa, the commander-in-chief of the Vindhya 
regions. When asked whether he had seen a beautiful lady in 
the Vindhyas, he answered in the negative but directed him to 
the place of an ascetic Divakaramitra, a convert from Brahma¬ 
nism to Buddhism, whom Harsa recalled as a friend of Graha- 
varman in his childhood. Harsa went to the hermitage of 
Divakaramitra with Madhavagupta and other kings. There he 
saw the great hermit, surrounded by his recluse pupils and 
devoted animals, who respectfully greeted him. When they were 
talking about R§JyasrI, an ascetic suddenly came there and 
asked them to save the life of a lady in grief, who was ready to 
burn herself in fire. When Har$a listened to the whole incident 
he recognised the lady as her sister and hurried with the ascetic 
to the place, where RajyaSrt was about to ascend the funeral 
pyre. Har$a consoled his sister and bsought her into the hermi¬ 
tage of Divakaramitra. Harsa then learnt from the attendants 
of R3.Jyakr, how she was imprisoned and how a noble named 
Gupta helped her to escape from her confinement; how then she 
heard of RIjyavardhana*s death and how she, who had grown 
weak due to giving up of food, roamed in the Vindhya forest 
and ultimately decided to burn herself. At that time DivSkara* 
jfiitra oSered an *ekdvalTy* nailed MandSkinT, to Har$a, which 
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was reputed to be an antidote against poison and which was 
originally possessed by the king of NagaS named Vasuki. This 
*ekavair had also the capacity to assuage the grief of all living 
beings. The king gratefully accepted it. RajyasrI then expressed 
her desire to put on the red garments. Harsa entreated her to 
remain with him until he had fulhlled his vow of ruining the 
whole family of his enemy. He also implored Divakaramitra to 
accompany him to comfort his sister through his teachings, and 
declared that after completing his vow he and his sister would 
take up the red robes. Divakaramitra readily agreed and Harsa 
returned with the sage and RajyasrI to his army which encamped 
on the banks of the Ganges. The sun set, night came, and then 
arose the moon. Here ends the eighth and the last chapter. 

It is clear that the book is incomplete. The real cause of its 
abrupt end is unknown to us. Many hypotheses are, however, 
made, one of which says that Bana did not appreciate his 
patron's Buddhistic tendencies and hence restrained himself 
from completing this work. Another says, that while Bana was 
writing this work Harsa was defeated by Pulkesin IE and as 
Bana did not want to mention Harsa's defeat, he left writing 
the work. Yet another supposition is that Harsa could not 
fulfil his vow to punish the Gauda king or perhaps forgave him 
in his Buddhistic attitude, which Bana did not want to describe. 
Nothing, however, can be said with certainty. The remarkable 
point, in this connection, is the statement of Bana made before 
starting the account of Harsa’s deeds that he was ready to give 
only a partial account of Harsa’s life^. This appears to be a 
clear reason for the incompleteness of Har^acarita. 

2. The Har^acarita^ an Akhydyikd: 

The Har§acarita is an Akhyayika. Baoa himself announces 
this fact in an introductory stanza to Har^acarita". Some Alaiii- 
kara writers posterior to Ba^a also confirm it, as they cite the 


^ f1 ^ HC. III. p. 92. 

npnftr. i 

M HC. I. verse 19. 
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Har^acarita as an example of Akhy%ika. Bana had before him 
some Akhyayikas as wbll as certain works on Alamkara^, which 
laid down rules regarding the two classes of prose composition. 
Baijia shows his acquaintance with the Poetics and often refers 
to the Akhyayika and the Kathaas two kinds of prose composi- 
tion®. He praises the authors of Akhyayikas, who preceded him 
in a verse and at the same time alludes to the two distinguishing 
features of the Akhyayika, viz., the division into Ucchvasas and 
the presence of verses in Vaktra metre®. 

When we examine the Harsacarita from the viewpoint of the 
rules laid down by Bhfimaha concerning the Akhyayika, we do 
not find it in strict conformity with those rules. It, however, 
agrees with Bhamaha’s definition in the following points: 

1. It is written in prose which contains words that are suit¬ 
able to the matter and agreeable to the ear*. 

2. It deals with an elevated subject-matter (Udattartha)—the 
story of a great King—and describes events that actually 
happened. Though the events described are real, yet their 
presentation is distinctly marked with the poet’s power of 
imagination, the scope of which, in the Akhyayika, is 


1 We have seen above that the Girnar Rock Inscription of Rudradaman 
mentions a few technical terms of Poetics thus indicating the existence of an 
AlamkaraSastra as early as ISO A.D. Bhamaha’s (6th century A D.) treatise 
on Poetics also existed at that time which Bana may have consulted. Suban- 
dhu (latter half of the 6th century) also seems to be familiar with the 
science of Rhetoric. He speaks of the figures of speech Utprek$a and 
Ak^pa and of i^rhkhalabandha in the arrangement of words: 

VSsavadatta, p. 104 (Banaras ed. 19S4). 
Subandhu also mentions ^e division into Ucchvasas and Vaktra metre and 
elegant puns which adorn the composition and a good poet: 

VasavadatiS, p. 170. 

This shows that Poetics had progressed long before BSpa. 

^ Vide above p. 48 of this book. 

jt ^ ar?«rr: ii hc. i. verse lo. 

* B30a himself extols the finely arranged easy and elegant words used in 
the Akhyftyiki (HC. I. Verse 20). 
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admitted by Bhamaha, when he says *kaveb abhiprayakr* 
taih kathanaib kaiscidahkita*. 

3. It is divided into chapters called Ucchvasas. 

4. It contains verses in Vaktra and Aparavaktra metres. 

The points on which the Harsacarita differs from the account 
of the Akhyayika given by Bhamaha are as follows; 

1. Here the hero, Harsavardhana, does not narrate his own 
deeds but his deeds are narrated by the other person, viz., 
Bacia, whom Prof. Keith calls the sub-hero. 

2. The kidnapping of a girl is not described in it. Love in 
separation finds little scope in the description of the love¬ 
lorn condition of Sarasvati. About the year, we may say 
that though it is not described openly yet two war which 
Rajyavardhana fought against Hunas and against the 
King of Malava are referred to. The description of moon- 
rise at the end of the eighth chapter is taken as signifying 
the final victory (Udaya) of the hero by many scholars. 

3. The verses in Vaktra and Aparavaktra metre do not give 
any intimation of future events but only suggest something 
connected with the current topic. 

Thus we see that the rules laid down by Bhamaha are not 
strictly observed by Baoa. It may be possible that he had some 
other work on Poetics before him, which he followed or he was 
influenced by current practice. The authors of Akhyayikas, 
coming after Bhamaha, perhaps realised that it was not essential 
to introduce all the features of an AkhyayikS, as shown by 
Bhamaha, for some of these, even if altered, do not make any 
substantial difference. This may have led them to violate cer¬ 
tain rules given by Bhamaha. The same practice is seen in the 
Harsacarita, a little variation in some of the rules given 
Bhamaha did no harm and it was later regarded as a unique 
example of the Akhyayika. 

The Harsacarita shows full concordance with the rules laid 
down by Rudrata with, regard to an AkhyiyikS^: 

1 For the definition of Akhyflyikfi given by Rudrata see pp. 23-24 of this 
bookf 
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1. The first Ucchvasa of the Har$acarita opens, as desired by 
Rudrata, with an introduction in verse. These verses are 
written in l§ioka*metre, except the last which is in Jagatl. 
This metrical introduction includes a salutation to the 
devas and the guru, a gloiification of the preceding poets, 
author’s admittance of his own incapacity to write a 
Kavya and then the cause—his devotion for the King—, 
which, in spite of his inability, induces him to compose the 
Kavya. This metrical introduction comes to an end after 
one verse in the praise of AkhySyika and one in Harsa’s 
glorification. 

2. After this starts the prose narrative and an account of the 
poet’s family and of his own early life, in prose. 

3. The Harsacarita is divided into eight Ucchvasas. 

4. Each Ucchvasa, except the first (which opens with a series 
of verses), has two verses in the beginning with a double 
meaning, one, a general one, and the other, indicative of 
future events. The metre of these verses is Arya, except 
in the third and the fourth Ucchvasa, where, unlike 
Rudrata’s restrictions, one verse is in ^loka metre and the 
other in Arya. It is a very small difference. Rudrata may 
have meant that the pair of opening verses are mostly in 
Arya metre but not compulsorily so. 

5. The Harsacarita also fulfils Rudrata’s requirement of some 
inserted verses inside the Ucchvasas. The metres of these 

. verses are Vaktra, Aparavaktra, Arya and others, a licence 
for which is given by Rudrata. We have a verse called 
Aparavaktra by the poet in the first Ucchvasa; three verses 
in the second, of which one is in Vasantatilaka, another 
is in l^ardula-vikrii^ita and the third is designated as 
Aparavaktra; two couples of verses, one in Arya and the 
other in ^ragdhara, in the third Ucchvasa; a pair of 
verses, which Baiia himself says, is in Vaktra and Apara¬ 
vaktra metre and a verse in Arya in the fourth Ucchvasa; 
two verses in 2§loka and Aparavaktra metre in the fifth; 
and one stanza in Arya metre in the sixth UcchvSsa; the 
remaining two Ucchvfisas have no verses in the body of 
the prose. Some of the verses inserted in the Ucchvasas 
do employ the figures of speech Samasokti, Anyoktr or 
§ie$a as prescribed by Rudrata, and through their secpn* 
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dary meaning remove the doubt of the person "before 
whom these verses are read. As for example, in the first 
Ucchvasa an Aparavaktra verse is sung by the keeper of 
swans, the conveyances of Brahma, at a place not far 
from the place of Sarasvatl, while she is mentally worried 
as to how she will descend to the world of mortals. The 
verse is addressed to a ‘kalaharhsi’ advising her to descend 
into a pond for the time being and thence to return to the 
abode of lotuses (i.e. lake). Secondarily, it is an advice to 
Sarasvatl to descend to the world of mortals from where 
she will again return to the Brahmaloka. On hearing this 
Sarasvatl decides to descend to earths But all the inserted 
verses are not of this pattern. Some are merely descriptive 
e.g. the Sardulavikridita verse in the second Ucchvasa, 
which describes the king’s elephant called Darpasata. 

Thus Bana’s Harsacarita, on the whole, agrees with the 
account of an Akhyayika as given by Rudrata. As Rudrata is 
later than Bana, it can be concluded that the Har§acarita served 
as an exemplar for Rudrata’s definition of Akhyayika. 

Besides this, the Harsacarita appears to be in accordance 
with what some later Alamkara writers say. It profusely 
employs long and medium sized compounds and thus agrees 
with the statement of Dandin that ‘ojas’, i.e., profusion of com¬ 
pounds, is the soul of prose and is exhibited in the Akhyayika, 
etc.2 Short compounds are found in the Harsacarita, as pres¬ 
cribed by Anandavardhana®, at the time of delineating pathos, 
e.g., when king Prabhakaravardhana lies in his death-bed* and 
when Rajyasri prepares to ascend the funeral pyre in the 
Vindhya forest®. Visvanatha, the author of Sahityadarpatja, also 
defines the Akhyayika on the basis of Har§acyita and cites it as 
an example. 

* ‘«rfrw%!T 1 I qrr^r^rrFq- 

PfiWW I HC. I. p. U. 

^ Kavyadar^a* 1.80-81. 

® Vide p. 26 of this book. 

* HC. V. pp. 157-60. 

» HC. Vni. pp. 24649. 
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Thus we see that the Har^acarita contains the distinctive 
features of an AkhySyika and is accepted as an Akhyayika not 
only by Baija but also by the later writers on Poetics. 

3, The Historical Importance of Harsacarita: 

The Har$acarita is one of the few valuable historical Kavyas 
in Sanskrit literature. As its heading itself suggests, it gives 
an account of the deeds of King Har^avardhana of Sthanvisvara 
(modern Thanesar). The Harsacarita is not pure history. It 
is a prose Kavya composed by a great poet, who flourished in 
the court of King Harsa. The sense of hero-worship, which 
may have deterred Bana from giving facts as they were and the 
poetic exaggerations abundantly found in the Harsacarita have 
reduced its historical value to a certain extent, nevertheless, the 
importance of Harsacarita as one of the chief sources, which 
supply information about Har§a*s time, is high. Specially, from 
the view point of social history, this work is of utmost impor¬ 
tance. It supplies us with ample material for drawing a true 
picture of the society in the 7th century A.D. 

The Harsacarita, although a prose romance, is historically 
not unauthentic. Fortunately, we have got lot of historical 
matter which sheds light in abundance on Harsa’s time. A 
principal source of Harsa’s history is the contemporary work 
of the Buddhist Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang. This pious 
pilgrim came to India in 629 A.D., visited almost the whole of 
India and returned to his native land in 644 A.D. Hiuen Tsarig 
gives a full account of Harsa’s reign. He describes in detail 
the social, political and religious conditions of India in the 
seventh century. His work' is the main evidence which con¬ 
firms the authenticity of Baija’s Harsacarita. Besides, Hiuen 
Tsang’s record, there are also some inscriptions of Haria and 
his contemporaries, which give ample information about 
Har§a’s reign. Three important inscriptions of Har§a are the 
Sonpat Copper seal inscription®, the Banskhera Copper plate 


1 Si-Yu-Ki, translated into English by Samuel Beal in two Volumes— 
“Buddhist Record of the Western World”, London, 1884. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol. lit, Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, 
No. 52 pp. 231-32. 
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inscription^ and the Madhuban Copper plate inscription^. As 
it will be out of place here to examine the whole of the histori¬ 
cal matter about Har^a’s time, as supplied by the above men¬ 
tioned sources and by the Harsacarita^, we propose to mention 
only a few points which will prove the historical authenticity of 
the Harsacarita. 

Hiuen Tsang informs us that during his travels in India 
(629 64S A.D.), King Har§avardhana (Ho-li-sha-fa-tan-na) was 
the supreme ruler of Northern India. He had succeeded his 
elder brother Rajyavardhana (Ho-lo-she-fa-ian-na). Their 
father was Prabhakaravardhana (Po-lo-kie lo-fa-tan-na).* This 
is in agreement with Baca’s Harsacarita. Bana’s statement 
that King Prabhakaravardhana was a great devotee of the Sun 
is confirmed by the Madhuban copper plate inscription of 
Har§a, which describes King Prabhakaravardhana as 
‘Paramadityabhaktab’®. 

Bhandi of the Harsacarita is mentioned as Po-ni by Hiuen 
Tsang®, and Baca's mention of the Gauda king, who treache¬ 
rously murdered Rajyavardhana^ is also corroborated by the 
record of the Chinese pilgrim®. Ba^a, however, does not write 

1 Vol. IV, p. 208. 

2 El. Vol. VIII. p. 105. 

® Reference may be made here to some of the valuable books and 
articles which deal with the subject in detail: K.M. Panikkar, l§ri Har$a. 
of Kannauj, Bombay, 1922; Radhakumuda Mukerji, Har§a, Oxford, 1926; 
Gaurl^ahkara Chatterjee, Har$avardhana, Allahabad, Hindustani Academy, 
1950 (and ed.); V.A. Smith, The Early History of Indiaj Oxford, 1924 (4th 
ed.): C.V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Poona, 1921; R.C. 
Majumdar, Har$avardhana - a Critical Study, JBORS. Vol. IX, pp. 311-25; 
Nlh^rarahjana Roy, Har$a Siiaditya; a revised study. IHQ. 1927, Vol. HI, 
No. 1, p. 772f. 

4 BRWW. Vol. I, p. 210. 

® *I^TT13rTF«lTr3r — 

Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions p. 232 (op. cit.). 

® BRWW. Vol. I, p. 210; vide a discussion on it in Hall’s Introd. to 
Vasavadatta, p. 54. 

’ |5rTr?!f%cr»ri5r«rrffl^r«T »ftfif«i^ 

HC. VI. p. 186. 


* BRWW. Vol. I, p. 210. 
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the name of Rajyavardhana’s murderer and refers to him only 
as the Gauda King. According to P.V. Kane, "BaBa perhaps 
purposely omitted the ^express mention of the murderer of the 
reigning emperor’s elder brother’^ Sankara, the commentator 
of Harsacarita, gives the name of this Gauda King as SaSahka^. 
His statement is confirmed by Hiuen Tsang who mentions the 
name of the murderer of Rajyavardhana as She-Shang-Kia 
(SaSanka) the wicked King of Karnasuvarna (Bengal)*. Har$a 
and Siihhanada also refer to the wicked nature of the Gauda 
king in the Harsacarita^. 

Another proof of the authenticity of the Harsacarita is that 
it mentions Kuraara (Bhaskaravarman), King of Pragjyoti§a 
(Assam), who sent a messenger called Haihsavega with gifts for 
Harsa as a token of friendship*. Hiuen Tsang also refers to 
the friendship between Kumara>raja and Harsa*. Barta’s 
reference to the Hunas also confirms the authenticity of the 
Harsacarita. Prabhakaravardhana is described as *a lion to 
the deer in the form of HQnas’^ Again, Rajyavardhana is 
sent to fight against the Hunas by his father*. 

Hiuen Tsang, however, does not agree with Sana on one 
main point. According to Hiuen Tsang Harsa ruled at 


1 P.V. Kane’s introd. to Kad. (Third Edition,1921) pp. XXXV-XXXVI. 
It is, however, said that in the words 

(HC. VI. p. 178) Bapa alludes to the rise of the Gauda King l^asihka. 

... 5r«rrf5 

6inqrTf?d: i 

HC. VI, p. 175. 

» BRWW. Vol. h p. 210; Vide also Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s 
Travels in India, p. 343. 

* HC. VI, pp. 187-94. 

6 HC. VII. pp. 214-25. 

* BRWW. Vol. I, pp, 217-18. 

’ HC. IV. p. 120 

* w 

I HC. V. p. 150 
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Kanauj^ and the throne had been accepted by him after great 
hesitation^. From the Har^acarita, on the contrary, vk learn 
that after Rajya’s death Harsa started ruling over Sthanvisvara 
without any hesitation^. According to Hiuen Tsang Bhan^i 
pressed Harsa to rule at Kanauj but Harsa expressed his un¬ 
willingness and it was only after receiving instructions from 
Bodhisattiva Avalokitesvara that Harsa started to rule at 
Kanauj with the title Rajaputra and with the style Siladitya^. 
We, however, come to know from the Harsacarita that Bhandi 
was not present at Sthanvisvara at the time of Harsa's acces¬ 
sion to the throne. He had accompanied Rajyavardhana to 
Malava^ and met Harsa only when the latter was on his way 
to punish the Gauda King®. To remove this discrepancy, it 
is said by the historians that the unwillingness of Har$a to 
accept the throne was with regard to the throne of Kanauj, 
which was offered to him by the statesmen of Kanauj after the 
death of Grahavarman.'^ At this time, Bhandi may have asked 
him to accept the throne. Later, Harsa started to rule at 
Kanauj in conjunction with his sister®. 

All the above evidence proves that the Harsacarita is not 
unauthentic. R.K. Mukerji has remarked that, on the whole, 
Bana, as a historian is sometimes more reliable than the 
Chinese pilgrim®. But as Sana was primarily interested in 
writing a kavya and not history, he has omitted many facts, 
which would have been of an immense value for historians. He 
has not taken care to mention the names of some of the impor¬ 
tant personalities, of whom he speaks. He does not mention 
the name of Queen YasomatT’s brother who presented his son 
Bhandi to serve Rajya and Harsa*®. As we have seen above, 

p! 209. 

2 ibid. Vol. I. p. 210. 

3 HC. VII, pp. 202-203. 

* BRWW. Vol. I. p. 210. 

5 HC. VI, p. 184. 

« HC. VII, pp. 225-26. 

7 That Grahavarman belonged to Kannauj is evident from the Harsa¬ 
carita. Grahavarman was killed at Kanauja and RSjya^ri was 
imprisoned there (HC. VI, p. 183). 

3 Smith, The Early History of India, 4th ed., pp. 3S0-S1. 

3 R.K. Mukerji, Har^a, p. 20. 

1® HC. IV, p. 135. 
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he has also omitted the name of the Gauda king, who murdered 
Rajyavardhana. Again, Bai]ia has not mentioned the name of 
the king of Malava, a reference to whomi he has made so 
many times. He informs us that two brothers named Kuma- 
ragupta and Madhavagupta, sons of the king of Malava, were 
given as companions to Rajya and Har§a by King Prabha- 
karavardhana^. The killer of Grahavarman was also a Malava 
king, who was later defeated by Rajyavardhana^. This king is 
identified by the historians as Devagupta, who is said to have 
been defeated by Rajyavardhana in the Madhuban copper 
plate inscription*. Rajya had fought only two battles, accord¬ 
ing to the Harsacarita, one against the Hunas and the other 
against the Malava king, who had murdered Grahavarman. 
The name of this Malava king, therefore, was most probably 
Devagupta^. The Harsacarita, as it is incomplete, does not 
describe the extent of Har§a*s empire, but there is a passage in 
its third chapter, which, according to historians, alludes to 
certain conquests of Harsa". 

From the viewpoint of social history, the importance of the 
Harsacarita is very great. A full and graphic picture of the 
contemporary society is revealed in this work. Bana, being a 
very keen observer, gives valuable informations about the life 
of people in the 7th century A.D. Their occupations, their 
castes and religions, their habits and customs, their dresses and ^ 
ornaments, etc., are vividly described by Bana. It is not 

1 HC. IV, p. 138. 

2 HC. VI, pp. 183; 186;227. 

hit I El. Vol. I. p. 67. 

* For a detailed discussion of the subject vide Hoernie, Some Problems 
of Ancient Indian History, JRAS. 1903, p. 562; C.V. Vaidya, History of 
Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. I, pp. 34-39. 

“ srwRiRrT f«Tferw?r: i srsrurferfTT 

C 4 c 

SHIT 8FBT i ?i?r sr»T«ir 

I !nT ^r5r?TT cffrft »T^PiT*r: i 

%^5TTrvrf«i«F?r: fRiT: I ^^M^sT^R^TTfacTRrRiJiT 

51^51: i ?r^ f5rfi=5Tfsf^r?RrrnfdfiT i 

*R: I HC. H.r, pp. 90-91. 
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possible, here, to give a full survey of the social conditions as 
reflected in B5na’s Harsacarita, we shdll, therefore, deal in 
short with a few main points^. 

The people were Aryan by race, though Dravidians had also 
got mixed with them’®. Bana refers to the long nose of Dadhica® 
and Skandagupta^ and in contrast to that, describes the snub 
nose of the Sahara youth Nirghata, who directs Harsa to the 
hermitage of Divakaramitra®. People were divided into four 
castes and the king was the protector of the Varnas®. The 
Brahmins were regarded as superior to the other three castes. 
The Brahmins of the Vatsyayana race kept themselves aloof 
from the other Brahmins, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas’. The Brah¬ 
mins engaged themselves in learning and teaching and followed 
the Srauta religion®. They performed sacrifices® and lived a 
pure religious life. In the Harsacarita, we have a description 
of the highly learned Brahmins of the Vaatsyayana race, in 
which Bana was born^®. There was no caste hatred and inter¬ 
caste (Anuloma) marriages were common. Baiia refers to his 
two Parasava (son of a Brahmin by a l§udra wife) brothers.” 
Ksatriya kings had no objection to marry a girl coming of a 


1 The subject has been dealt with in detail by a number of scholars. 
Reference to some of them is made here: C.V. Vaidya, History of Mediae¬ 
val Hindu [India, Vol. I, p. 58f; K.R. Potdar, Contemporary life as 
‘ revealed in the works of Bana, Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. 
XI, for 1942, Pt. 2, pp. 111-43; V S. Aggrawal, Harsacarita—Eka Sams- 
krtika Adhyayana, Patna, 1953, B.N. Sharma, Women in Sana’s works, 
P.O. XVI, 1951, p. 103f. 

- C.V. Vaidya, op. cit., Vol, I, p. 60. 

3 HC. 1. p. 22. 

^ hc. vi. p. 197 . 

® hc. viii. p. 231 . 


« enr ^ hc. hi. p. 99 . 

5 HC. I. p. 39 . 

« ?nr«rtr«ryrrT: ibid. 

^ hc. I. p. 40; Vide also HC. 11, pp. 44-45. It 

appears that animal sacrifices were also in vogue: 

hc ii. p. 45 . 

1 ® HC. I. pp. 38-40. " * 


HC. I. p. 41. 
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royal Vai^ya family. The sister of Har§a, who was a Vai§ya^, 
according to Hiuen Tsaqg, was married to Grahavarman of 
the K$atriya Maukharl family. Generally, the Vaisyas were 
connected with trade and the !§udras, the fourth caste, were 
engaged in low services. An account of Bana’s companions 
gives a good idea of the various professions practiced by 
different people. Among Bana’s friends were a poet, an 
author, two flute players, two musicians, a painter, a gambler, 
a saiva, a juggler, etc.® 

This account of Bana’s friends also shows how people 
belonging to different classes and having different occupations 
used to mix with each other. During his stay at Har^a’s 
court, Bana had become fully conversant with courtly life. He 
gives a graphic description of the camp®, of the royal stable* 
and of the march of the army®, Baria also describes city-life®, 
village-life’ as well as life in a hermitage®. 

1 BRWW, Vol. I. p. 209. 

5nirrirR> 

fgriTB^ qRm«iqT?TsrTai>, 
qi^fqqiR:, 

5fr , qKfqsFt aO^cr:, »rnTq> ftPiqrr, 

?ranf^T 

eipj^fqqr:, sTTr^rqt 

sT^rif^riqT ^ToraF> 

qq5w>r:, 

5r>f5flT«T:, «n5qT?farfg[i»R:, 

qftTTST:, gr5nj;y: i hc. i. pp. 41 - 42 . 

3 HC, II. pp. 58-61, 

* HC, If. pp. 62-69. 

® HC. VII. pp. 204-13, 

« HC, III, pp, 97-98, 

’ HC. VII, pp. 227-30, 

« HC. VIII. pp. 234-38. 
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From the Hariacarita, it is evident that both Buddfiism and 
Brahmanism flourished in that time., Jainism was also in a 
flourishing state. King Har§a used to give equal support to 
all the religions^. There was great tolerance for each other’s 
religions among the people and men following different religions 
lived together peacefully. In the hermitage of Divakaremitra 
people belonging to different sects were present. There were 
•Arhtas (Jains), Maskaris (Sanyasis), Svetapafas (Svetambara 
Jains), White-clothed Bhiksus, Bhagavatas, Vanjis (Brahma- 
carls). Kesaluncakas (those who rooted out their hair), Kapilas 
(Sahkhyas), Lokayatikas (atheists), Jains (Buddhists) Kanadas 
(followers of Kariad’s VaiScsika philosophy), Aupanisadas 
(Vedantins), Aisvara Karanikas (Naiyayikas), Karandhamas 
(the philosophers of Dhatuvada or elements), Dharmasastrls, 
Pauranikas, Saptatantavas, l§aivas, l§abdikas (grammarians)» 
Pancaratrikas (followers of the Pancaratra sect of Vaisijavas) 
and others^. 

Women occupied a respectable position in society, although 
they were certainly regarded inferior to men. The birth of a 
girl was not as welcome as that of a son.® Girls caused much 
anxiety to their parents, when they came of age^. Their educa¬ 
tion was, however, not neglected. Rajya^ri was taught music, 

1 When fiaoa goes to meet Harsa he finds Buddhists and Jainas etc, 
aJso among the visitors: 

HC, II. p. 60. 

2 Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. I, p. III. The passage 
of Bapa runs as follows: 

5115 ^: . . . 

^ The birth of Rajya and Har^a was highly celebrated while no festival 
is described on Rajyasri’s birth. Cf. Prabhakaravardhana’s statement: 

qrfqqnTq: srir* 80 f?^ mnm i 

HC. IV. p. 141. 

4 Cf. ^tqtTfrqcf Tltfirrcr I 

—q?r ^ Vmx: ?rRTqi5T5r?«r 1 

HC. IV p. 140. 
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dancing and other arts.^ Women regarded themselves inferior 
to men^. The remark ofYasovatl, that mothers are only to 
nurse their daughters while fathers have the authority to give 
them in marriage, shows that men were regarded superior in 
family®. But women were greatly respected by their husbands 
and sons^ and they had a voice in family matters. King 
Prabhakaravardhana consults Yasovati before taking any 
decision about Rajyasrl's marriage®. 

Bana has also given valuable information about the ceremo¬ 
nials that were in vogue at his time. The festivals connected 
with child-birth are graphically described. The care taken of 
the pregnant woman® and of the new-born baby’ and the great 
festivals celebrated at child-birth are described*. The Upanayana 
and the Samavartana ceremonies are referred to by Bana in 
his own case®. Marriage ceremony is vividly described by Bana 
in the fourth chapter of the Har§acarita. It gives a clear view 
of the marriage ceremony in the 7ih century A.D. The Brahma 
form of marriage was commonly followed in that period. Often 
the bridegroom himself used to ask for the hand of the girP®. 

" HC. IV. p. 140. 

2 ^ ^ q-ig-srfpTfT^ • • • HC. V. p. 167. 

O cv 

^ mcTT: I ^ JUTmiTTflt f^cTT: I 

HC. IV. p. 141. 

* HC. IV. p. 124; pp. 140-41; V. pp. 165-66. 

» • ' * irf? srfq- ^I5TfJT««lfiT 

" HC. IV. p. 141. 

« HC. IV. pp. 125-27. 

’ f?T«T 

»fh>^trq3rf^eiar3rq, 

HC. IV. p. 134. 

» HC. IV. p. 126; pp. 129-34. 

HC. I. p. 41. 

^^tFt fruT 

^ sTRir^ I 

HC. IV. p. 140. 
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Child marriages were not in vogue. Usually, the gitls were 
married when they came of agc^. Polygamy appears to have 
been common at that time®. Widows were not allowed to re¬ 
marry. The custom of immolation was in practice and many 
widows used to burn themselves with the dead body of their 
husbands. Queen Ya^ovati immolates herself even before the 
actual death of her husband from fear of becoming a widow®. 
Not only women, men also burnt themselves under highly 
grievous circumstances. After Prabhakaravardhana’s death, 
many of his servants and ministers plunged into the fire*. Satl 
system, was, however, not very strictly observed. Many widows 
lived a religious life or turned into nuns®. That the Buddhists 
protested against the Sati system is evident from Divakarami- 
tra’s advice to Rajyasri®. The Parda system was also in vogue in 
the 7th century. Only women, old men, dumb men and men like 
dwarfs etc. were allowed in the harem’. Ladies of high birth 
sometimes put a veil on their faces®. From the Harsacarita we 
also learn about the religious ceremonies performed at the time 
of starting on a journey® and about the funeral customs^®. 


Queen Yasovati refers to her cowives: 

• • • 

Cf. also 

^rtarfiT i 

Vide HC. V. p. 160; p. 172. 

Rajyasri was ready to burn herself at the Vindhya forest but after 
having been saved by Har$a she expressed her wish to put on the red 
garments. 

« HC. VIII pp. 254-55. 


3 

4 

5 


HC. IV. p. 140. 

HC. V. p. 167. 
HC. V. p. 165. 
HC. V. p. 167. 


I HC. IV. p. 133. 

Grabavaiman goes alone inside the harem: 


srf^^5r i hc. iv. p. i46. 

Dwarfs, etc., were in the group of Rajya^rl when she roamed in the 
Vindhya forest: vr?r«T3TI^%W>3|»f^4!?5r^ir5S3nTT*r!TRf«l?WTTfaR&!TT- 

iiwTiTt hc. vm. p. 242 . 

« <»HC. IV. p. 146. 

» Vide HC. II. pp. 56-57; VII. pp. 202-203. 

HC. V. pp. 169-72; VI; p. 175. 
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Education and various arts were in a flourishing state in 
that period. The high education given to the BrShmins 
at Pntikflta is described by Bana. When Bana returns 
from the royal court, he asks his friends and relatives 
about their studies^. The great achievements of Bana*s cousin 
brothers, as described by the poet, also give an idea of the high 
Brahmanical education at that time^. Gurukulas are also men> 
tioned by Baija-^. King Harsa was a great patron of literature 
and was himself a poet. Besides Bana, Mayura and Divakara 
(also called Matanga Divakara) adorned the court of Harsa’’. 
Music and dancing were the most popular entertainments of the 
time®. On certain festivals, all types of people, high and low, 
used to dance*. 

From the Harsacarita, we derive full knowledge of the 
dresses and ornaments used by the people at that time. General¬ 
ly, both men and women used to wear two pieces of cloth. One 
was the upper garment (Uttarlya) and the other was the lower 
one which was tied with a knot on the waisF. Har§a wore two 
garments, when Baria first met him®. Again, when Harsa started 
"^HcTlILp.S^ 

srf^qRr:, flTTtqfer:, 

qTTsfrsFqr ?rfW5Ti’»nr3rfcRrfTmF*T5rT:, JT^T^RcntTf^TcJn?!:, 
Fq^ 5 f?rqr#Fa^HT:, q’liqjsnr:, * * • 5^1% 

| HC. III. pp. 86-87. 

® FHTq^rFqOTFsRftf^cTTFJT ^ g^f^rrFq hc. i. p. 42. 

* Vide Supra p. 61, 

® Vide HC. IV. p. 131 for a description of the various instruments of 
music. 

« HC. IV. pp. 130-34. 

’ q7?FirTF«rqrF§TCcr- 

FafqKfqqt- 

FsNTqrqRT^nr Fqqstnrrq ?r5crTqetTOTjj hc. i. p. 22. 

® «njer^rqwr«fiTf S^nrFirir^TOF^ f^RRsrF^wrsin^ifqqr 

hc. II. pp. 72-73. 
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on bis expedition for world conquest, he wore two gaftnents 
marked with pairs of swans*. Turbans were also in use®. Fine 
clothes were commonly used® and the white colour was prefer- 
red. Women, however, liked to use clothes of different colours*. 
The art of weaving had progressed very much. Batia describes 
many types of cloth collected at the time of Rajya^ri’s marriage®. 
From Bana’s description of a large variety of ornaments used 
by men and women, it appears that people were very fond of 
ornaments®. Ornaments like tilaka®, which was worn upon the 
forehead, the earrings®, ekavali® and hara*® (necklace), kataka** 
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•j 
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sr?ri5rciT^^i^li5TT«0Tf5ci5i<lTT 


HC. VII. p. 202. 
HC. II. p. 62. 
HC. I. p. 21. 
HC. I. 9; 




, . HC. I.p. 31. 

(a) fqrj5r • * • hc. i. p. 32 . 

HC. I. p. 32. 

5ri^Tg!^!t?xiiCTap!i’Er 

HC. IV. p. 143. 

Vide Watteis, on Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Vol. I, p. 51. 

f HC. I. p. 32. 

^’^51: HC. I. p. 22. 


Trikaptaka is also mentioned on HC. IV. p. 133; p. 135. 

ffl5rt?TnM|?i5fiF?r»5rT Wa^ivififif^Pir ^m«igviTsiftqT 

• HC. I. p. 32. 

® For the description of the ekavall named Mandakini vide HC. VJII. 
pp. 250*51. 

*® (a) 9nw?Ji«q^qr*r^qri5qerr3?Heni^jn4fi!? 

HC. I. pp. 8-9. 

(*>) ^^TO5r^'tq;^«BF5?r^f5nqi?|5T hc. l p. 32 . 
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(bracelet) mekhaia^ (girdle), anguliyaka* (ring), nupuras® 
(anklets), etc. are described by Baria. Flowers were also used 
by men and women for decorating themselves^. Usually men 
wore a garland of flowers on their head®. Among other means 
of decoration used at that time were sandal paste®, alaktaka’, 
kunkuma®, etc. 


B. THE KADAMBARl 


1. The Story of the Kadambari: 

There was once a king named iSudraka whose Capital was 

(a) HC. I. p. 21. 

HC. I. p. 32. 

® (a) 

(b) 

® (a) W5T3»T%?T 5rT^Tr«!fl=arXVTT 

«7?5rr^cf?2r f firPrsrnccrjss^ 

^ • * * i[cTT«r^?^jr ^ r5r^r?Rrf?raftr55^i7?T3i<^^'Tr • • • 

HC. I. p. 9. 

(b) ^r^ro^mf^rqjr:, H^w*T?FraT:, * ■ • hc.iv. p. 132. 

® (a) 5r^^ir5r»l«3'5n^’»^Jn?THPis-^JFft|^cr • * • ^^fFTAT* • * 

-w m V 


HC. I. p. 8. 
HC. II. p. 72. 
HC. I. p. 12. 
HC. 1. p. 10. 
HC. I. p. 8. 
fqaSFT^cI^JT 
HC. I. p. 31. 


HC. I. p. 21. 
HC. VII. p. 202. 
HC. IV. p; 147. 
HC. VII. p. 202. 


(b) ftRftr jflc^T 

® (a) 

’ fqw^rFrqcTffl' q?5rfqfl^ * • * 

HC. I. p. 31. 
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Vidi^a, a city on the banks of river Vetravatl. Once, as he*sat in 
the audience-hall, there came a Candala maiden of marvellous 
beauty with a parrot, skilled in all the sciences and arts. When 
the parrot, named Vaisampayana, was presented to the king, the 
bird, raising its right foot in the king’s honour, saluted him and 
uttered a verse in his praise. King ^Qdraka wondered at his 
power of speech and after having performed his mid-day duties, 
when the king sat at ease in the audience-hall, he asked the 
parrot to narrate the account of its life. The parrot started to 
relate as under: 

In the Vindhya forest, there is the hermitage of the great 
sage Agastya, not far from which, is a lake called Pampa. On 
the western bank of this lake stands a big old !§almali tree, on 
which many families of parrots reside. I was born there and my 
mother having died on account of labour-pains, I was brought 
up by my father. One morning, the noise of hunting agitated 
the whole forest and thereafter, I saw a iSabara-army coming 
with their commander. They rested for a while under the 
l§almal! tree and after refreshing themselves went away. One 
old Sahara, however, stayed there and when his companions 
had gone, he climbed the lofty tree and killing the young 
parrots in the hollows, threw them on the ground. My father, 
anxious to save me, covered me with his wings. So when the 
Sahara killed and threw him down, he failed to notice me. 
Clinged to the bosom of my father I fell down on a heap of 
dry leaves and afterwards leaving his corpse, took shelter in the 
roots of a Tamala tree. When the old Sahara had gone with 
his prey, I, who was overpowered by a mighty thirst, tried to 
move towards the lake, falling at every step. for my wings had 
not yet grown. Soon I felt exhausted and as I lay there, • 
HarTta, son of the great sage Jabali, saw me while going for a 
bath in the lake. He, very compassionately, had me carried to 
the lake and restored me, by dropping a few drops of water 
into my mouth. After having finished his bath and completed 
worship to the Sun, he carried me to the hermitage of Jabali, 
who gazed at me and remarked, ‘He is reaping the fruit of his 
own misdeeds*. Having heard this, all the hermits present there 
requested him to narrate the account of my past ^^d present 
lives. Jabali agreed and when they had all assembled after 
performing their evening duties, he narrated the following story: 
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There is a city called UjjayinI, where ruled a king named 
Taraplda. The name of his worthy minister was Sukanasa. Thfj^ 
king fully enjoyed al^ other worldly pleasures except one, viz., 
the pleasure of having a son. Once he saw his queen, Vilasa- 
vatT, weeping bitterly. The cause of her grief, which the king 
learnt from her attendants, was that while she had gone to 
worship Mahakala in the temple, she had heard in a recitation 
of Mahabharata, that the heavenly regions are not obtained by 
the sonless. The king comforted the queen, saying that it is not 
possible for a man to change his fate because the deeds done 
by a man in his previous life, bring their result in his present 
life. Nevertheless, he advised her to be more devout and more 
dutiful towards the Gurus, deities and the sages, for services 
done to them, never fail to bring good rewards. The queen 
acted according to the king’s advice. 

Once, the king saw in a dream, the full-moon entering 
Vilasavatl’s mouth. When the king told the dream to Sukanasa, 
he considered it as signifying the coming birth of a son to the 
king. Then he told, that he too had a dream on the same night, 
in which he saw a full blown lotus being placed by a Brahmin, 
of divine appearance, on the lap of his wife, Manorama. 

Some time elap.sed and *VilasavatI conceived. In due course 
she gave birth to a son. A wave of happiness spread over the 
whole kingdom. The next day^, a son was born to Sukanasa. In 
accordance with the king’s dream, his son was named Candra- 
pTda and ^ukanasa’s son got the name Vaisampayana. When the 
early childhood of Candrapida passed, Taraplda placed him, 
together with Vaisampayana, in a school-house, which he had 
constructed outside the city and entrusted them to learned 
teachers. In a short period, Candrapida learnt all the lores and 
became proficient in all the arts, sciences and other accom¬ 
plishments. Vaisampayana followed him, in all his other 
attainments, except in bodily strength and became his bosom 
friend. 

When ten years of education had been completed and when 


^ That SukanSsa’s son was born a day later than the king’s, may be 
gathered from the fact that the name-giving ceremony of the king’s son 
was celebrated on the 10th day followed by that of !§ukanSsa’s son, a day 
later. 
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Candrapl^a had grown to an accomplished youth of sixteen 
years, Tarapida sent Balahaka, the commander of his army, to 
bring the prince home. Balahaka went to 'the school-house and 
presented to the prince a peerless horse named Indrayudha, 
which was sent by Tarapida for his use. Candrapida mounted 
on it and followed by Vaisampayana, rode to the palace, where 
he was warmly received by all. After he had saluted his father, 
mother and Sukanasa, he went to the palace which had been 
built for him. Later, queen Vilasavatl sent to the prince a 
maiden named Patralekha, a captive daughter of the king of 
Kuluta, to be his personal attendant. Candrapida favoured her 
much and she shared all his thoughts. 

A few days later, Candrapida, after receiving valuable advice 
from Sukanasa, was crowned as heir-apparent and was sent on 
an expedition of world-conquest, accompanied by Patralekha, 
Vaisampayana and a very large army. He first conquered the 
east, then the south, then the west and subsequently, the north. 
Thus he subdued the whole earth in three years and while 
roaming around, he captured Suvarnapura, the abode of the 
Kiratas, and halted there. 

One day, during his stay there, having mounted on Indrayu- 
dha, Candrapida set out to hunt and following a Kinnara pair, 
went very far in the woods. He missed the Kinnaras and 
turned back his horse to return but as it was difficult to find the 
way back to Suvarnapura and as Indrayudha was also tired, he 
decided to rest for a while. While searching for water, he 
arrived at a beautiful lake, called, Acchoda, where, Candrapida 
refreshed himself and his horse. As he rested there, he heard a 
heavenly music blended with the sound of a lute. Anxious to 
seek its source, he rode towards the direction from which it was 
coming. After some time, he reached a temple of Siva, in which 
he beheld a maiden, extremely white, seated, facing the four- 
faced image of Siva. She was singing a song and was playing on 
an ivory lute in accompaniment, to propitiate Lord Siva. When 
the song had been completed, the maiden saw and welcomed 
Candrapida and led him to her hermitage. There, he accepted 
her hospitality and narrated, at her request, his own account 
He then asked her to relate her story but she beg^ to weep. 
Candrapida felt guilty for reminding her of her grief. The lady, 
however, restraining her sorrow started relating her account. 
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There are fourteen families of Apsarases, originated from the 
mind of BrahmS, thp Vedas, the Fire, etc. Of these, the last 
two were the families of Gandharvas, who had married two of 
the daughters of Dak§a Muni and Ari^t^. The sixteenth son of 
Muni, namely, Citraratha, gained the sovereignty of all the 
Gandharvas. He resides on the Hemakuta mountain not far 
from here. Arista had six sons, of whom the eldest, named 
Harhsa, was crowned by Citraratha, as the king of the second 
family of Gandharvas. He, too, resides on the same mountain. 
He married an Apsara named GaurT, who belonged to the 
family that sprang from the Moon. To this couple, I was born 
as the only daughter, rightly called Mahasveta. Gradually, my 
childhood passed and I grew into a youthful maiden. 

Once, I came to bathe in this lake and while wandering about, 
smelt the sweet fragrance of a flower, which was unlike that of 
any earthly one. Being drawn by it, I went on a few steps and 
saw a very handsome young ascetic, who wore a bunch of 
flowers on his ear, which was the source of that fragrance. As I 
looked at him, love for him over-powered me and when I made 
a bow to him. he, too, whose firmness had been stolen by my 
sight, fell in love with me. Then I went near the second young 
ascetic, who accompanied him, and saluting him asked about 
the name and descent of the first ascetic as well of the plant, to- 
which the flower, he wore, belonged. He said, 'Lak§ml once 
beheld the great sage Svetaketui descending into the Ganges, to- 
pluck lotuses for the worship of the gods and her mind was 
captivated by love for him. She drank his exceeding beauty with 
her eyes and when a son was born to her, she gave him ta 
iSvetaketu. This youth is that very son, named Pundarlka by his 
father. This bunch of flower, which comes from the Parijata 
tree, was presented to Pundarlka by the goddess of the Nandana 
forest and was placed by me on his ear by force, against his 
will. 

When PuQdarIka*s companion had thus narrated his account, 
Pundarlka placed that bunch of flowers on my ear. At tlie- 
touch of my cheeks, his fingers trembled and he dropped his 
rosary. I caught it and wore it around my neck. Just then I was 
summoned by my mother and as I was reluctantly going to 
bathe, Pundarlka on being reproved by the second ascetic for 
losing his self-control, asked me to return his rosary. 1 placed 
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my pearl necklace on his hand, which he did not notice, for his 
eyes were fixed on my face. When I reaclipd home, love-sick as 
I was, leaving all other work and sending all my attendants 
away, I thought of him alone. Then my betel-box-bearer, 
Taralika, who accompanied me to the lake, came there and 
told me that when she was on her way home, Pundarlka 
stealthily approached her and asking many questions about me, 
gave her a letter, written on a piece of his upper barkgarment, 
to be delivered to me. She showed me the letter, which revealed 
his love towards me. In the evening, Pundurlka’s companion 
Kapihjala arrived at my residence and told me with shame 
that Pundarlka, who paid no heed to his rebuke, was in a 
grievous condition. Smitten by love, he was lying on a stone- 
slab in a bower near the lake and when Kapihjala failed to cure 
his disease of love, by applying cooling remedies, he came to 
me. As 1 was thinking, as to what I should do, I was informed 
of my mother’s arrival, who came to inquire about my illness. 
Hearing this Kapihjala departed. My mother stayed for a long 
time with me and then went away. Then a confusion arose in 
my mind and 1 was unable to decide whether I should go to 
meet Pundarika, without my parents’ permission or not. Seeing 
me under the powerful influence of love, Taralika advised me to 
go to Pundarlka. I then started with her to meet my lover. As 
I approached the spot, 1 heard the mourning of Kapihjala, 
hearing which, I uttered a loud scream and ran to the place 
where I found my lord dead. 

As she remembered that painful incident, Mahasveta 
swooned. Candrapida supported her and brought her back to 
consciousness, by fanning her with the edge of her upper bark- 
garment. He then requested her to stop narrating the tale, but 
she continued; 

Then I determined to give up my life and asked Taralika to 
arrange a funeral pyre. Just then, a divine personage descended 
from the moon and lifting up the dead body of my lord said 
to me, *Child Maha^vetS, you should not die. You will be re¬ 
united with him’. Having said this, he flew into the sky with 
Puiitdarlka’s corpse and Kapifljala pursued him into the sky. 
Hopeful as I was, of my re-union with my lord, i took his 
*kaman^alu’, bark-garment and rosary, retracted myself from 
the world and ^king up Brahmacarya, 1 resorted to ihe worship 
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of Lord l§iva. Next day, my parents came and persuaded me to 
return home, but, seeing me firm in my determination, went 
back. Since then, I aiA living in this cave, with Taralika. 

Thus concluding her tale, Mahasveta covered her face with 
the edge of her garment and wept aloud. Candrapida, who 
from the very beginning regarded her with veneration, was 
filled with sympathy, when he listened to her story. He com¬ 
forted her saying that it is useless to follow one in death and 
that many ladies had preserved their lives when their dear 
husbands had died. Moreover, her re-union with Pundari'ka 
was certain. When night approached after sunset and they, 
having performed their evening rites, sat on their beds of leaves, 
Candrapida asked Mahasveta where her attendant Taralika was. 
She replied, 'Citraratha, married Madira, an Apsaras, descended 
from the Nectar and a daughter named Kadambari was born 
to them. She, who has been my close friend from childhood, 
has made a resolve that she will not marry so long as 1 am in 
distress. Citraratha heard about her determination and 
requested me to persuade her to break her resolve. So, I sent 
Taralika to Kadambari with the message that if she wants me 
to live, she should act according to her parents* will*. Then 
seeing, that Mahasveta had fallen asleep, CandrapTda lay down 
on his bed and slept. 

Next morning, Taralika returned with Keyuraka, a Gandharva 
lad, who brought a message from Kadambari that she would 
persist in her determination. Mahasveta dismissed Keyuraka 
saying that she would herself go there. When he had gone, 
Mahasveta requested Candrapida to accompany her. He agreed 
and both of them set out for Hemakuta. 

Having reached Hemakuta, they went to the mansion of the 
princess and when CandrapTda and Kadambari, both extremely 
beautiful, saw one another, they both fell in love with each 
other. Mahasveta introduced Candrapida to Kadambari and 
while duly receiving them, Kadambari wished to give betel to 
Mahasveta, she urged her to give it first to Candrapida; over¬ 
powered by love, modesty and trepidation, she gave the betel, 
with great difficulty to him. 

They spent time jesting over the quarrel between the starling 
and the parrot, who had been married by Kadambari. At that 
^time, .King Citraratha and Queen MadirS sent for MahaivetS, 
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who, asking Kadambari to let Candrapi(;|a stay in the j8welled< 
house on the pleasure-hill near her palace, went to see them. 
Candrapida, thereupon, ascended the top of the pleasure-hill 
and Kadambari to the uppermost terrace of her palace and 
they looked at each other, till the princess was informed about 
Mahasveta’s return. In the evening, Kadambarfs friend 
Madalekha came to Candrapida, accompanied by Keyuraka 
and Taralika, who carried a lustrous pearl-necklace. Saying 
that Mahasveta had requested him not to refuse the first gift 
offered by Kadambari, Madalekha set the necklace on the 
prince’s neck. Candrapida accepted it and sent them away. 
Kadambari and Candrapida then again ascended the top of 
their residences to look at each other and came down only when 
it was too dark to see. When the moon arose, Keyuraka 
informed Candrapida that Kadambari had come to see him. 
She came, spent sometime with the prince asking questions 
about his parents and native-place and then went to her sleep¬ 
ing-chamber. 

In the morning, Candrapida took leave from Mahasveta and 
Kadambari and escorted by Gandharva princes started from 
Hemakuta to see his companions, whom he had left behind. 
When he reached Mahasveta’s hermitage, he saw his army, 
which had come, following the foot-prints of Indrayudha. He 
told his companions about his adventure and passed the night 
awake and thinking of Kadambari. 

Next day, Keyuraka arrived with a message from Mahasveta 
that Kadambari was unwell. When Candrapida privately learnt 
from him about her condition, he at once set out for Hema- 
kiita, taking Patralekha with him and leaving Vai.4ampayana 
in charge of the Camp. When he reached there, he found 
Kadambari in a love-lorn condition. He talked to her in words 
having double meaning, and his questions were properly 
answered by Madalekha on behalf of Kadambari. After talking 
to Maha^vetS for sometime, he departed from Kadambarfs 
palace to go to his camp. He left behind PatralekhS at 
Kadambarl’s request. 

When became back to the camp, he got a letter from his father 
bidding him to start for UjjayinT, as soon gs he gets the 
message. Candrapida, ready to start at once, instructed 
Megban3da, son of BalShaka, to wait there for PatralekhS, 
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whom Ke>araka would bring there. He also gave him a 
message, assuring his love towards Kidambari, to be sent to her 
through Keyuraka. He then installed Vaisampayana as the 
commander of the army and asking him to come slowly, set 
out for Uj jay ini. When he reached there, he was received with 
great pleasure. A few days later Meghanada came with 
Patralekha. Patralekha, when asked by CandrapJ(^a in private, 
told him how Kadambarl very bashfully disclosed her heart to 
Patralekha and when she asked the princess to send her with 
a message to bring back her love, Kadambarl, young and 
timid as she was, expressed her inability to find proper words 
for the message. 

(Here Bana leaves the story unfinished on account of his 
death and his son continues it). 

Patralekha, then promised Kadambarl that she will bring 
CandrapTda and came to Ujjayanl. She complained to the 
prince that he had left Kadambarl in a very sorry plight. 
Candrapida became very sad and enduring pangs of separation, 
he spent some days in great worry as to how he could reach 
his beloved. One day, Keyuraka arrived in UjjayinI and gave 
a detailed account of Kadambarl’s great sufferings, to 
CandrfipTda. While he was describing her state, Candrapfda 
fainted. When he gained consciousness, he determined to go 
to KMambarl and planned for the journey. 

In the morning, CandrapTda heard that his army had reached 
Da^apura. Filled with joy, at this news, he sent PatralekhS in 
escort of Meghanada and KeyQraka with a message for 
Kadambarl and said that he would overtake them after seeing 
Vai^ampSyana at DaSapura. He then went to take his father's 
leave, to go to meet VaiiSampayana. His father opened the 
subject of Candraplda’s marriage, which delighted the prince. 
At the onset of night, he started for Daiapura and after going 
some distance, he saw the camp. When he asked about 
Vai^ampdyana, the chieftains told him that when he had left 
for UjjayinI, Vaisampayana decided to bathe in the Acchoda 
lake and to worship Lord ^iva before setting out for Uyayinl. 
While wandering at the bank of the lake, he beheld a bower. 
Stertled at its sight, he, as if remembering and recognising 
something, stood motionless, gazed at it and then sitting down 
on the gtouhd, began to weep. When they again and again 
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requested him to depart, he asked them to go and leave him 
alone. They waited for three days and at last seeing no hope 
of his accompanying them, they came bdck. 

Candrapida was distressed to learn of his friends changed 
condition but was at the same time consoled to think that as 
Vaisampayana was near Kadambad’s residence, he would soon 
get a chance to go there. He then returned to Ujjayini and 
found the parents of Vaisampayana being comforted by the 
king and the queen. Tarapl'da suspected that some fault on the 
part of his son, was responsible for Vaisampayana’s changed 
behaviour but ^ukanasa strongly protested against this view 
and blamed his own son. CandrapTda then sought permission 
from his parents to bring back Vaisampayana, which was 
granted to him with a warning to return soon. 

Candrapida left Ujjayini and proceeded hurriedly towards 
destination. When one third part of his journey had remained, 
he saw Mcghanada who was sent back before reaching the lake, 
by Patralekha and Keyuraka, to meet Candrapida, who might 
delay due to rains. Candrapida then rode on to the Acchoda 
lake. When he reached there, bidding his horsemen to guard 
the lake, so that Vaisampayana may not escape out of shame, 
he searched there for his friend but could not find him. Then 
he went alone to the hermitage of Mahasveta and saw her 
weeping bitterly. Taralika was supporting her. When he 
enquired about her grief she replied: ‘When I got the news of 
your departure, 1 despaired and returned to my hermitage. 
There, I saw a Brahmin youth looking here and there, as if 
searching for something lost. When he saw me, he fixed his 
eyes on me as if recognising me and expressed his love for me. 

I went away to some other place and asked Taraliki to 
restrain him. One night, when Taralika was sleeping and I lay 
awake, he approached me and begged for my love. I furiously 
cursed him to become a parrot. Only after his death, 1 learnt 
from his lamenting attendants that he was your friend'. 

On hearing Mahalveta’s words, Candraplda’s heart broke 
and he fell dead. While they were all waiting, Kadambarl 
arrived there accompanied by Patralekha and Madalekba and 
escorted by Keyuraka. When she saw the lifeless body of her 
lord, she fell on the ground, while Madalekha, weeping bitterly, 
somehow supported her, PatralekhS also swooned. When 
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Kadambarl recovered her consciousness, she resolved to die 
and bidding farewell tt> all, placed Candr3pTda*s feet on her 
lap. Just then, a light arose from Candrapida*s body and a 
voice was heard in the sky, which, assuring Mahasveta of her 
re-union with Pupd^rika, asked her and Kadambari to preserve 
the body of CandrapTda till the curse, he was undergoing, ends 
and re-union takes place. All were astonished but Patralekha, 
awakening from her swoon at the touch of that light, took 
Indrayudha from his keeper’s hand and plunged with it in the 
Acchoda lake. Immediately, after this, a young ascetic arose 
from the lake, and coming to Mahasveta asked her, whether 
she recognised him or not. She identified him as Kapihjala 
and inquired about Pundarika. He replied as below: 

Following the person who carried Pundarika’s body, I 
reached the world of the Moon. There, that person said to me, 
*Kapihjala, know me to be the Moon. Pundarlka, while dying, 
cursed me that as my beams were killing him before he could 
meet his beloved, so I would die more than once, in Bharat- 
varsa, bearing the extreme pains of unsatisfied love. Faultless 
as I was, I wrathfully cursed him in return that he would bear 
the same joys and sorrows as myself. Afterwards, realising that 
Putidanl^^ was chosen for her husband by Mahasveta, who 
belonged to the family which had sprung from my beams, 1 
comforted her and brought the body of Pundarika here, so 
that it could remain intact, till he had passed through two 
births together with me in the world of mortals. Now go and 
tell Svetaketu all that has happened, so that he may find some 
way out.* So saying, he dismissed me and while I rushed 
through the heavenly track, blinded by grief, I leapt over a 
Vaimanika, who cursed me to become a horse. When I 
apologised to him saying that it was only due to my blindness 
in grief, that I ran over him and not from disregard, he 
conceded that the curse will end when 1 will bathe after the 
death of the person, whose horse I may be. When I again be¬ 
sought him to let me enjoy the company of my friend in my 
birth as a horse, he told me that the Moon would be born as a 
son to king TarapidB and Put^datli^a would be the son of his 
minister Sukanisa. 1 would be the prince’s horse. I plunged 
into the ocean and emerged as a horse, but as I did not lose 
the memory of the past, 1 intentionally brought Candrapf^a 
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here in pursuit of the kinnara-pair. The person you unknow¬ 
ingly cursed was Puodarlka himself, in his other birth. 

On hearing this Mahasveta, grieved much at her great folly, 
while Kapihjala comforted her. Then Kadambarl asked him 
about Patralekha but he knew nothing about her and went to 
ask Svetaketu, what birth the Moon and Pundarika were 
undergoing and what was the account of Patralekha. 

Kadambarl, then, living there with her dear friend Maha- 
sveta, preserved the body of CandrapTda with ail care. When 
no change came over Candrapida’s body till the next day, 
Kadambarl was reassured and she sent Madalekha to inform 
about all that had happened, to her parents. Then, there arrived 
some messengers despatched by Tarapida, who was worried 
on account of Candrapida's delay. Kadambarl sent back with 
them Tvaritaka, an attendant of Candrapl^a, who had observed 
the whole incident, to bear witness to the whole account. 

When they reached Ujjayini and told Vilasavali, who was 
coming out after a prayer in the temple of the Divine Mother 
of Avanti that they had seen Candrapi^a and that Tvaritaka 
would tell her the rest; she, guessing from their gloomy faces 
that something ill had happened to Candrapl(^a, fainted. Then 
Tarapida came there and asked Tvaritaka to narrate the whole 
account but when he heard about the breaking of Candrapida’s 
heart he bade that a funeral pyre be prepared for himself. But 
when Tvaritaka told him the rest of the account, he determined 
to go to see his son and started together with the Queen, 
l§ukanasa, Manorama and a few others. When they reached 
the Acchoda lake, Meghanada came to them and assured the 
king that the radiance of Candrapida’s body was increasing day 
by day. Then they went to Mahalveta's hermitage. On hearing 
the arrival of CandrapTda’s parents, Mahasveta ran inside the 
cave out of shame and KSdambari swooned. Villsavati 
embraced her son’s body and wept aloud* Then, comforted by 
the king, she took KSdambari in her arms, who, recovering 
from her swoon, saluted the King and the Queen. Later the 
King and the Queen left Mahisyetd’s hermitage and stayed 
there in another hermitage. 

Having narrated this much, the sage Jiblli lev^aaled that I 

Vai§amp§yana, bom as a pascot. As ha tjm 

knowledge of all the ml arts,, the htiPiaa voiee^ ^ 
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same affection for the prince and the same irresistible love for 
MahaSveta returned to me. I became VaiSampayana in every 
respect, except the humhn shape. Then I asked him about the 
whereabouts of Candrap7dR> he bade me to wait till my wings 
had grown. The sage further told me that my life in the present 
birth would be as short as in the previous one and that at the 
end of the curse, I would get an eternal life. Longing for my 
dear ones, as I was thinking of giving up my life, Kapinjala 
came there. He, who had been told everything by my father 
^vetaketu, held me in his arms and wept. He told me that he 
had been sent by Svetaketu and my mother LaksmT, who were 
both performing a rite for my welfare with the instruction that 
I should not leave the hermitage of Jabali till the rite has been 
completed. Subsequently, he left me for he himself was busy in 
the same rite. 

When my wings had grown, I decided to go to CandrapTda 
and Mahasveta and flew towards the North but soon I got tired 
and slept on a tree. When I rose, I found myself caught in the 
net of a Candala. He carried me to the daughter of their king, 
on whose orders, he had captured me. At her earnest request, 
I ate a little but kept complete silence. The Candala princess 
then brought me here and I do not know who she is and why 
she has brought me here. 

King ^udraka then sent for the Caijdala maiden, who came 
and addressing the king as the Moon, said that he had now 
heard the account of his own former life and that of the parrot. 
Further she added that she was LaksmT and she had been sent 
by ^vetaketu to catch the parrot, who had escaped from 
Jabali’s hermitage, and to keep it till the rite was completed. 
As the rite had been finished and the curse was coming to an 
end, she asked the parrot and the king to leave their bodies 
and to meet their dear ones. With these words she rose to the 
sky. Then Sadraka’s heart was possessed by a deep yearning 
for Kadambarl. 

On a spring day, Kadambarl, unable to restrain herself, 
embraced the body of Candrapida. At her touch the body 
moved and Candrapida clasping her said that he had been 
brought back to life by her and now that he had left the body 
of !§0draka, he will ever live as Candrapida. As the Moon, in 
the form of Candrapida, spoke thus, Puijdafilca descended from 
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the sky and K^dambari rushed to MahaSveta to inform ^her of 
the delightful incident. Keyuraka went to Hemakuta with the 
happy news and Madalekha ran to Kkig Taraplda. They all 
came and Kapihjala also arrived, with a message from 
iSvetaketu, that Sukaniisa has to care for Pundarika as his own 
son. All were united and afterwards the marriage of Candraplda 
and KadainbarT and the marriage of Pundarika and Mahasveta 
were celebrated with great pomp on Hemakuta. 

Once Kadambarl asked her husband as to what happened 
to Patralekha. He told her that she was RohinI, who followed 
him to the world of mortals in his first birth but was sent back 
by him to the world of the Moon, when he was born as 
l§Qdraka. 

A few days after the marriage, Candrapida set out for 
Ujjayini. He placed the burden of the kingdom on Pundarika 
and serving his parents, who had renounced worldly action, he 
lived with Kadambarl, sometimes in Ujjayini, sometimes in 
Hemakuta and sometimes from veneration to Rohini, in the 
world of the Moon. Thereafter, Candrapida and Kadambarl, 
Kadambarl and Mahasveta, Mahasveta and Pundarika, 
Pundarika and the Moon were never separated and lived 
together in highest bliss.^ 

2. The Kadambarl-^ A Kathd: 

In the last introductory verse to Kadambarl, Banabhatta 
clearly states that Kadambarl is a katha. He very modestly 
speaks of his own poor intellect, blinded with the stupor of his 
mind, and possessed with a weak power of expression by which 
he has composed this *atidvayi katha’^. Bhanucandra, the 
commentator, interprets the word atidvayi as that 'which 
surpasses the two Kathas—the Brhatkatha and the Vasava- 
datta’*. Baiia may have been inspired to write a katha by these 

i A fuller summary of the story of the Kacambarl is given by Peier 
Peterson in his Introduction to the KSdambarT. The Si me is given in brief 
by P. V. Kane in his edition of the Kadamburi, 1921, Appendix 1. 

^a. Verse 20. 

9 Bhanucandra: 

- 
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two works, to which he pays a glorious tribute in his intro¬ 
duction to Harsacarita^. 

Now let us bring out the characteristics of Bana’s Kadam- 
barl, which enable it to achieve the designation of a Katha and 
examine as to what extent it concurs with the definitions laid 
down by Sanskrit Rhetoricians; The Kadambarl begins with a 
prelude which contains twenty verses in the Varhsastha metre. 
These verses consist of a salutation to Brahman, Siva, Visnu 
and to the author’s guru Bhartsu; a censure of the wicked and 
a praise of good persons; a glorification of the Katha; an 
account of the poet’s race and his own descent; and lastly the 
poet’s authorship. Then begins the prose narrative, which 
continues without any pause or any division into chapters, up 
to a point where it is left unfinished by Bana on account of his 
death. From that point, the story is taken in hand by his son 
Bhu§anabhatta, who, after stating about his forced authorship 
due to his father’s death, in a few verses, completes the prose 
narrative. Two Arya verses have been inserted in the prose 
narrative written by Bana. The Kadambari is composed in 
Sanskrit. The subject-matter is not based upon historical facts 
but seems to be an invention. Love is the pre dominant senti¬ 
ment and the narrative ends in the winning of a girl. 

The Kadambarl, when compared with the definition of a 
Katha given by Bhamaha, shows an agreement with it. It 
neither contains verses in Vaktra and Aparavaktra metres nor 
a division into Ucchvasas. It is written in Sanskrit and the 
narrator is not the hero himself. It appears that while the 
Akhyayika had undergone some minor changes in the time 
between Bhamaha and Bana, the Katha, on the other hand, 
has preserved its ancient form. 

Dandin, who represents a later time, speaks of division 
into Lambhas and verses inserted in Arya metre in a Katha (as 
seen in the Kadambarl). A satisfactory definition of the Katha 
has been evolved bv Rudrata, with which the Kadambarl is in 
full concordance. Rudrata speaks of some verses in the begin¬ 
ning of the Katha, which should contain a salutation to the 
devas and gurus, a description of the poet’s own family and 
his authorship. Then the story containing the description of 


^ Introductory verses No. 11 & 17 to HC. 
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town, etc., should be written in prose, consisting of light«>words 
having alliteration. The main story has to be introduced by 
another story. The sentiment of love is* to be fully developed 
in the Katha and its final attainment has to be the winning of 
a girl. It should be written in Sanskrit or in other languages 
but in the latter case it should be in verse. We find that just 
as the Har^acarita agrees with Rudrata's definition of Akhya- 
yika, the Kadambari agrees with the definition of a Katha. 
The ‘Kathantara,’ which is given first, to introduce the main 
story is also found in the form of Kathamukha. That the 
Kadambari illustrates this feature, is mentioned by Namisadhu 
while commenting on Rudrafa’s Kavyalamkara^ This leads 
us to the conclusion that the prototype of Rudra|a’s definition 
of the Katha was the Kadambari of Bana. 

The Kadambari also fulfils the requirements of the later 
Alamkara-writers with regard to a Katha. It is in accordance 
with what the Agnipurana, Anandavardliana and Hemacandra 
say about the Katha. In agreement with Visvanatha’s definition 
of a Katha the Kadambari has a ‘sarasa vastu’, is composed in 
prose, contains occasional Arya verses and at the opening, an 
obeisance in verses and an account of the conduct of the 
wicked people etc. Visvanatha also mentions the Kadambari 
as an example of Katha. 

3. The Uttara Kadambari—a nam 'ol conclusion of the Purva 
Kadambari: 

It is a great misfortune for us that Bana did not live to 
finish his Kadambari, which was later completed by his son. 
There is no doubt that Bana’s son has narrated the remaining 
plot in a hurry but the story has not suffered. It has been very 
skillfully unfolded and what might cause confusion to the reader, 
has been carefully removed. What is lacking, are the various 
detailed descriptions, which were so magnificently depicted by 
Bipa in the Purvabhiga. In fact, the story was left by Bapa 
just when it was developing. Its further development and 
wonderful unravelling, which reveals Candrapida and iSudraka 
as the incarnations of the Moon and Vai^ampayana and the 
parrot as the incarnations of Pupdarlka, is dealt ^ith in the 


KSvy&laihkSra, NSP, 1909, P. 170. 
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Uttarabhaga. The accounts of the C§Q(^Sla maiden, Indrayudha, 
and Patralekha have been also unfolded by Baca's son. 

A question arises * whether Baina wanted to unfold and 
conclude the story in the manner in which it has been done by 
his son or not. It is an important question, because we cannot 
make a real estimate of Bapa’s constructive art without know¬ 
ing whether the ingeniously built denouement of the story was 
Bana’s own or his son’s. Though we cannot be absolutely sure 
about it, yet most probably it was Bana’s own plan. The 
reasons are, firstly. It is difficult to believe that Bapa would 
have written such a complicated story like Kadambari without 
planning the structure of the plot beforehand. In one of the 
introductory stanzas to the Uttarabhaga of the Kadambari, 
Baiia’s son hints that he has completed the same plot, the plan 
of which was made by his fathe^^ The son, therefore, may 
have had the knowledge of the structure of the Kadambari, as 
pre-planned by Bana. Secondly, there are some events in the 
Purvabhaga, which are directly connected with the final unfold¬ 
ing of the plot. For instance, the dream of Taraplda, in which 
he saw the Moon entering in the mouth of his queen and the 
dream of l§ukanasa in which he beheld a white lotus being 
placed in the lap of his wife, are significant. They indicate 
that Bai>a was inclined to reveal Candrapida as the Moon and 
Vaisampayana as Pundarlka, as their incarnation is hinted in 
the dreams. Patralekha’s role as a personal attendant, an 
intimate friend and a loved companion of Candrapida can also 
be justified only in the light of her being the wife of the Moon. 
Another instance is the thought of Candrapida, when he first 
beholds Indrayudha and concludes that he must be some 
divine being, transformed into a horse due to some curse®. This 
gives an indication of the horse being Kapinjala under the 
effect of curse. Besides these examples, other events in the 

1 whiTif^ i 

Kad. Uttar. Verse 8. 

a %?iTfcr i 

.i 

Kftd. pp. 178-79. 
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Story are also well linked and there is no discrepancy between 
the Purva and the Utfarabhaga. Hence, we can conclude that 
the outlines of the plot were probably drawn beforehand by 
Bapa and were, later, followed by his son. 

4. Use of Folk-Tall -Motifs in the Kadambari: 

Bana makes a clever use of several folk-tale-motifs in his 
work. These conventional devices infuse his story with wonder 
and miracle which greatly enchanted the story-writers of his 
time. Some of these are the following: 

(a) Reincarnation and remembrance of the former life: 

The entire structure of the Kadambari is based on the 
doctrine of reincarnation and to those, who do not 
believe in rebirth, the story may appear as wholly absurd. 

(b) The system of setting story within story: 

The device of weaving a tale within a tale, so commonly 
found in the folk-tales, is used by Bana in his Kadambari. 
Here, in the story narrated by the parrot, is introduced 
the tale of Candrapida and Vaisampayana, as told by the 
sage Jabali and again in the tale narrated by Jabali, an 
account given by Mahasveta, has been inserted. 

(c) Parrots and starlings using human speech: 

Parrots and starlings play an important role in Folk- 
Literature. In the Kadambari, a large portion of the 
story, is narrated by the parrot, who was a master of all 
the sciences and arts. Again a quarrel between a parrot 
and the starling is described by Bana, at the time of the- 
first meeting of Kadambari and Candrapida. 

(d) The sages who can straightaway see through the past, 
present and future: 

The sage Jabali at once discerns the past, the present and 
the future lives of the parrot. The sage ^vetaketu also- 
had the same powers. 

(e) Divine characters: 

Gods like the Moon and the Laksml, divine sages like 
^vetaketu, Pundarika and Kapifijala, and the divine 
characters like Kinnaras, Gandharvas and Apsarases have 
been introduced by BSna, in his romance. He h#s brought 
the divine beings on this earth and has taken the earthly 
Candrapida to the world of Gandharvas. 
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■(f) Divine voice from the sky: 

Use of this device is found in the Uttarabhaga, when a 
voice from the sky, instructing to preserve the body of 
Candrapida, assures Mahasveta and Kadambarl of their 
reunion with Pun^arlka and Candrapida, respectively. 

(g) Curse: 

A curse, is a common device used in the folk-tales, affec¬ 
ted by which, a person takes another form or a divine 
personage, being cursed by a sage, has to take birth in the 
world of mortals. In the Kadambarl, Pun^arlka and the 
Moon had to take birth twice on this earth, due to a 
curse given by them to each other. Kapihjala is also 
transformed into a horse, Indrayudha, due to a curse,, 
given to him by a Vaimanika. 

5. The Source of the Plot: 

Bana appears to have derived the plot of his Kadambarl 
from the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. Brhatkatha, a mine of 
narratives, is one of the great sources from which many 
Sanskrit authors have derived their plbts^. It was written in 
the Paisaci dialect but unluckily its original form is no longer 
available. Only three versions of it—the Brhatkathaslokasarh- 
graha, the Brhatkathamanjarl and the Kathasaritsagara b>r 
Budhasvamin (8th or 9th century a.d.), Ksemendra (11th 
century A.D.) and Somadeva (latter half of the 11th and the 
beginning of the 12th century A.D.) respectively - are found in 
Sanskrit. Of these, the first mentioned, which comes from 
Nepal, is not available in its complete form, only a fragment 
of it, consisting of twenty-eight cantos is found, which doe& 
not contain the story of Kadambarl^. While the latter two- 
versions, which are from Kashmir, contain the story of King 
Sumanas®, which, in most parts, is the same as that of the 

1 The Brhatkatha is mentioned in the Dasarupaka of Dhananjaya 
(1, 68} among the work from which a dramatist should draw his plot. 

2 The Nepalese version (ed. F. Lacote, 1908) is quite dissimilar to the 
two Kashmirian versions and seems to represent a recension of the 
Brhatkatha current in Nepal. 

> The Brhatkath3maiSjarI gives it in Lambhaka XVI 184 f. (ed. Pt. 
Sivadatta and Parab, Bombay, 1901, Kavyam5la69) and the Kath£sarit» 

' {Continued on nextpagey 
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Kadambarl. Both K^emendra and Somadeva assert thai their 
works are epitomes and translations into Sanskrit of the Bthat- 
kathS of Gupadhya^. This leads us to suppose that Ba^ia may 
have taken the material for his Kadambarl from the story of 
King Sumanas, as narrated in the Bfhatkatha, which was 
available in his time. Though there is much diversity, in the 
opinion of scholars, regarding the date of Bfhatkatha’s compo- 
sition^ yet it is certain that this work was written long before 
the time of Baiiabhatta. Subandhu, who certainly precedes 
Bana, speaks of a Brhatkatha divided into sections called 


(Continued from previous page) 

sagara in TaraAga LIX 71 f. (ed. Durgtiprasad and Parab, NSP. Fourth 
Edition, 1930); Translated by C.H. Tawney, The Ocean of Story Vol. V, 
Chapter LIX. pp. 27>38 (ed. N.M. Penzer, London). 

^ In the end of the firhatkathamahjarl it is said: 



(29) 

5icr; ff^rr Tto i 

(30) 


Which expressly tells that the story in the PaisSci dialect has been 
translated here into Sanskrit so that it might be easily understood. In the 
Kath^aritsagara we have: 





and 


I.I.3 




I.I.IO 

Which asserts that this work is an exact translation of the original and 
that it differs from the original only in language and in form which is short 
and condensed. 

^ According to Weber, Gupadhya, the author of the Brhatkatha, lived 
about the 6th century A.D. (HIL. 3rd ed., p. 213), Speyer places him in 
the 5th century A.D. (Studies about the KSS. pp. 45 f.). In the view of 
Keith he cannot be later than 500 A.D. (HSL. p. 268). According to 
Lacote Gupadhya flourished in the middle of the 3rd century A.D. (Essays 
on Gupadhya and Brhatkatha, A Trans, of Lacote’s origbal work in 
German by A.M. Tabard p. 28). Buhler assigns him to the 2nd century or 
to the second half of the 1st century A.D. (Detailed report of a Tour in 
search of Sanskrit MSS, pub. Bombay, 1877, p. 47.). Mao^ell agrees 
with Buhler (HSL. p. 376). Many of the modern scholars accept the 1st 
cratury A.D. as the most probable date for Gupddhya. 
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Lambas^ At another place, he mentions the BrhatkathS of 
Gu^ia^hya®. That B^^ia himself was acquainted with the 
Bfhatkatha of Gunadhya is evident from his own statement®. 
No wonder that Bana derived the outlines of his story from 
this wonderful collection of tales, which he so highly admired. 
He has also referred to the Bphatkatha in the Kadambari*. 
Daijdin, who- came after Bana, also mentions a Brhatkatba 
composed in the Bhutabhasa (PaiSacT) in his Kavyadarsa®. 
From these references, it appears that the Brhatkatha of 
Gmjadhya was highly esteemed in the time of Ba^a, who 
inspired by it wrote a marvellous story, based on one of the 
tales in this collection. It is perhaps for this reason that 
Trivikramabhatta, the author of Nalacampu, speaks of Bana 
and Gunadhya together®. 

As the BrhatkathS is not available, we have no chance to 
compare the story of Kadambarl with its original source. It 
may, however, be compared with the story of King Sumanas, 


1 

Vasavadatta, ed. Varanasi, 1954, pp. 85-85 

ibid. p. 131. 

?ft ii 

HC. I. 17. 

^ (a) ... ... fq-5rr%3r^qfTfNR«c!T- 

Ka. p. 114. 

(b) Bapa alludes ta the story of Karpisuta found in the Bihatkatha: 

Cf. I 

it f^55rr5nFRF5r^> ii 

- 

BrhatkathSmafijar!, Makarandikopilkhyina. 

?r^^Tfpf2r55rm9rT % - 

Kad, p. 40. 

* it 

KavySdaria, I. 39. 
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NalacampO^ 1.14. 
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as found in the Kashmirian versions of Bfhatkatha. The story 
narrated in the Brhatkathamahjarl is»more condensed and 
contains a few minor discrepancies with that told in the 
Kathasaritsagara\ Somadeva gives it in a clear and a little 
enlarged form and seems to care much for preserving the order 
of incidents, as described in the recension of the BrhatkathS, 
he used. 

The story as narrated in the Kathdsaritsdgara: 

A learned parrot was brought by a Nisada princess named 
Muktalata to King Sumanas who lived in the city called 
Kahcanapurl. The parrot, iSastraganja, by name, related to the 
king the following account of his life: 

The parrot was born on a Rohinl tree near the Himalayas. 
Its mother died just after its birth and its father brought it up. 
Once an army of Bhilas came hunting there and an old Sahara 
having climbed on that tree, killed its father among other 
parrots and birds and threw it down on the ground. The 
young parrot, covered, underneath its father’s wing’s, fell 
down and escaped in the grass and leaves. Next morning, 
being thirsty, it went, tumbling, to the bank of a nearby 
lotus-lake where he was refreshed by Marlci, a hermit, who 
carried it to a hermitage. There, Pulastya, the head of the 
hermitage, described to the sages, the story connected with the 
parrot, as follows: 

King Jyotisprabha, who lived in the city of Ratnakara, got a 
son named Somaprabha by Siva’s favour. In due course, he 
crowned his son as heir-apparent and gave him as minister, 
Priyanikara, §on of his own minister named Prabhakara. At 
that time, Indra sent a horse called A^u^ravas, son of 
Uccaisravas, to the prince. Mounted on this horse, Somaprabha 
set out on an expedition of world conquest, at the end of 
which he encamped near the Himalayas. There, while hunting, 

1 In the BfhatkSth^afijarl, towards the end of the story, iSiva orders 
Somaprabha, in a dream, to go to King Sumanas, while Manorathaprabht 
knows what has happened through her own power; but in the Kathasarit- 
sSgara, both are ordered, in separate dreams, by iSiva, «to go to King 
Sumanas. A few minor change are in names, e,g., liurnSnasa for Sumanas 
(KSS), KSflcana for KSficanabha (KSS.), Ratnaprabhii for Hemaprabhfl 
<KSS.). 
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he was led, in a vain pursuit of a Kinnara, to a lake, where 
he heard the sound of a song and on proceeding in the direc¬ 
tion of its source, beheld a heavenly maiden, singing in front 
of a ‘linga* of iSiva. On Somaprabha’s request she told her 
story in the following way: 

She, Manorathaprabha by name, was the daughter of a King 
of Vidyadharas named Padmakuta. Once, while roaming with 
her friends on the bank of the lake, she saw the son of a'sage, 
accompanied by his friend. When asked by her friend, his 
companion introduced him as Rasmiman, the mind-born son 
of 5rl. Both Manorathaprabha and Rasmiman fell in love with 
each other. Just then, summoned by her father, she returned 
home. There she was informed by her friend that the compa¬ 
nion of Rasmiman has come to say that Rasmiman, who is 
over-whelmed by love, cannot hold his life without his 
beloved. Hearing this, Manorathaprabha at once went to meet 
him with his companion and her own friend, but when she 
reached the spot she found him dead. As she desired to burn 
herself in fire, a voice from the sky checked her from doing so 
and assured her that she would be united with him. So she 
hopefully waited there, passing her time in the worship of Lord 
Siva. The companion of Rasmiman had gone somewhere -else. 
(Here ends Manorathaprabha’s tale). 

Having heard the story of Manorathaprabha, Somaprabha 
enquired about her friend. As Manorathaprabha was telling 
him that she has been sent by her to another friend Makaran- 
dika, the daughter of a king of Vidyadharas, named 
Siriihavikrama, her friend arrived with news from Makaran- 
dika. Next morning, Manorathaprabha got a message from 
Siriihavikrama, that Makarandika is not ready to marry unless 
her friend has obtained a husband. Manorathaprabha should, 
therefore, come and admonish her. Manorathaprabha went to 
Makarandika, taking with her Somaprabha, who was anxious 
to see the Vidyadhara world. Love captivated the hearts of 
both Somaprabha and Makarandika. Manorathaprabha told 
Siriihavikrama about their love and decided to marry them. 
Somaprabha proposed to visit his army before marriage, lest 
the army may think that some evil had befallen their master. 
He, therefore, returned with Manorathaprabha to her hermitage 
and found his arnry there. WhUe talking to them, he received a 
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message from his father, to come soon and being unable to 
disobey his father’s command, he returned to his city. When 
.Makarandika was informed of his departure, she started acting 
like an insane woman. When she did not listen to her parent’s* 
words of consolation they became angry and cursed her to 
become a Ni^ada maiden. When she bacame a NisSda woman, 
they died through sorrow for her. Siihhavikrama became a 
parrot and his wife a wild sow. The parrot, Pulastya continued 
to narrate, through austerities practised by it in a previous life, 
remembers all it had formerly learnt and it would be free 
after it has narrated its story in the court of king. Somaprabha 
would get his daughter Makarandika, who had become a 
Nisada maiden and Manorathaprabha would also obtain 
Rasmiman, who had become a king. Somaprabha, who had 
returned to the hermitage after seeing his father, was propitia¬ 
ting Lord Siva, in order to obtain his beloved. (Here ends the 
account narrated by Pulastya). 

Having told this much, the sage Pulastya stopped and the 
parrot remembered all about his former life. In course of time, 
he grew up. Once, while flying here and there, he was caught 
by a Nisada and afterwards was brought to the king. 

(Here ends the parrot’s account). 

As soon as the parrot flnished his tale, the heart of King 
Sumanas was agitated with love. Meanwhile, Lord Siva, being 
gratified, ordered Somaprabha and Manorathaprabha, 
separately, in dreams, to go to King Sumanas. He also assured 
them that they will find their beloveds, in the form of 
Muktaiata and King Sumanas respectively, who will remember 
idieir past lives as soon as they see them. So, both Manoratha- 
prabhfi and Somaprabha, went at once to the court of King 
Sumanas. When Makarandika saw Somaprabha, she, becoming 
free from the curse, obtained her heavenly form and embraced 
Somaprabha. King Sumanas also recalled his former birth, inune- 
diately after he beheld Manorathaprabha and entered in the 
body otRaSmiman which fell from heaven. Thus, both the pairs 
of lovers were united. RaSmiman went to his hermitage with 
Manorathaprabha while Somaprabha departed to bis own city 
with Makarandika. The parrot also left its body^and acquired 
^ abode earned by its penance. 

$ 0 ^, hi s^rt, h the 9$ory of King Sumam as narrated in 
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the KathtsaritsSgara. 

6. Thft Changes Introduced by Bai^a 

A comparative study of both the stories will reveal that 
through his ferjtile imagination Sana has worked out of a 
simple and bare legend into a fine piece of literature. As far as 
the principal outlines of the plot are concerned, B^oa has 
closely followed the original, except on some occasions, 
especially at the end, where he has introduced a change. These 
changes have given to his work modified but a complete form. 
The main variations are as follows; 


(a) Bana has thoroughly changed the names of all the 
characters and places in the original plot. The substituted 
names which are his own inventions* are as follows: 


Katlidsaritsdgara 


Kddambari 


Kaficanapuri 

Sumanas 

Muktalata (Ni§ada maiden) 
^astraganja (parrot) 

Rohii;i! tree (near the Himalayas) 

Marici 

Pulastya 

Ratnakara 

Jyotisprabha 

Har$avatl 

Somaprabha 

Prabhakara 

Priyaihkara 

A^usravas 

Kaftcanabha (a city) 

PadmakOla (king of Vidyfidharas) 

Hemaprabha 

Manorthaprabhfi 

Didhitimfin 


Vidisa 
^udraka 
Candalakanyaka 
Vaisampayana (parrot) 
l§almali tree (in the 
Vindhya forest) 
Harita 
Jabali 
UjjayinT 
Taraplda 
Vilasavatl 
CandrSpida • 
!§ukanSsa 
Vaisampayana 
Indrayudha 
Hemakuta (a mountain) 
Hamsa (King of 
Gandharvas) 
Gauri 
MahiSvetS 
Svetaketu 


Ra^mim&n Pu^darlka 

Siihhavikrama (king of Vidyfidharas) Citraratha (king of 
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Gandharvas) 

Makarandika KSdambarl 

Devajaya KeyOraka 


A few other names which are not mentioned in the 
KathasaritsSgara but are found in the Bfhatkath^mafljarl, have 
been changed as follows: 


BfhatkathSmanjarl 

Hemavati 

Budhadatta 

Padmatekha 

^asilekha 


Kadambari 

Vindhyajavi 

Kapihjala 

Taralika 

Chatragrahinl 


(b) In the plot, a most important change made by Bana is in 
the persons, who have to pass through other births. The 
story deals with two pairs of lovers. In the Katha- 
saritsSgara, one partner of both the pairs (Ra§miman and 
Makarandika) has to undergo another birth while the 
remaining partners (Manorathaprabha and Somaprabha) 
wait for re-union, propitiating Lord ^iva. In the final 
unfolding of the plot, the parrot who narrates his account 
to King Sumanas, is revealed as the father of Makaran¬ 
dika and the Ni^ada maiden as Makarandika herself, 
while King Sumanas comes out to be RaSmiman in his 
other birth. 


Apparently, Bana’s intention was to present the stories of 
both the pairs of lovers in a well-linked and uniform manner. 
So he associates both the male partners on the one hand, pass¬ 
ing through other births and joins both the female partners on 
the other hand, waiting for re-union with their lovers. To 
bring Candrapida and Fundarlka side by side, he introduces a 
curse which was given by Pundarlka to the Mooi\, whose rise 
had heightened Pundarika*s pangs of separation, leading to his 
death. The innocent Moon was naturally enraged and cursed 
PuQdarlka to share the same fate with him. As a result of this 
curse, they had to re-incarnate twice on the ear|h. Thus, the 
original story of two births is transformed by BSoa into a story 
of three births. The following tables may make the difference clear: 
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THE KATHASARITSAGARA 

1st life Ra.4mimaii Manorathaprabh^ Somaprabha MakarandikS 
2nd life Sumanas „ „ Muktalata 

THE KADAMBARI 

1st life Puijdarika Mahasveta Moon KSdambari 

2nd life Vaisampayana „ Candr5pI(Ja „ 

3rd life 

(parrot) „ Sudraka 

Kapinjala, the bosom-friend of Pu^c^arlka, was transformed 
into Indrayudha, on account of a curse which was the result of a 
fault he committed in the blindness of grief for his friend. He, 
in the form of Indrayudha, has intentionally brought CandrS- 
p!(}a to the Acchoda lake. Then, Baoa has skilfully made 
Lak$ml to incarnate as the Cap^Sla maiden, out of love for her 
son. She purposely brings the parrot to King Sudraka. Thus, 
Bana has saved his heroine Kadambar! from the dishonour of 
being cursed by her parents. Her parents are also released 
from the disgrace of going into low births. Vaisampayana is 
cursed by MahSSveta to become a parrot, which shows her firm 
character and steadfast love for Purt^Rrtka. VaisampSyana’s 
attitude towards Mahasveta is also justified by the fact that he 
was the incarnation of Pui:i<jarlka. Bana has omitted the dream 
incident, through which Somaprabha and ManorathaprabhS 
are ordered by Lord !§iva to go to King Sumanas, because he 
has changed the place of their reunion. He has rightly chosen 
the hermitage of Mahasveta as the proper place for the final 
meeting of them all. CandrSpIda*s body was being preserved 
there by Kadambarl and his parents had also come there. The 
parents of Maha^veU and KSdambari were also not far from 
that place. The lifter of Puri<JarIka’s body is skilfully revealed 
by Batja as the Moon, who took up the body, for preservation 
in his own world, out of sympathy for MahaSvetd, his own 
descendant. Both the parrot and iSddraka, regain the form of 
Put!i<lartka and Candr&pi^a, respectively and are united with 
their beloveds, whom afterwards, they win in marriage arranged 
by their parents. In this way, the whole story is presented to 
ns in a symmetrical and finished form. 
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(c) In the Kathasaritsagara, a Ni$Sda girl, who is (pliowed 
by her brother Vlraprabha, brings the parrot to the King 
but in Bapa’s work it is a Capd^ls maiden, who besides 
being followed by a Cai}d^la boy, is also e|corted by an 
old man. 

(d) Bana has omitted the description of the old iSabara’s 
roasting and eating some of the parrots, as mentioned in 
the Kathasaritsagara. 

(e) Somadeva, makes the parrot go to the lake on account of 
thirst, next morning, while Baria has more naturally 
described the frightened parrot feeling a mighty thirst, 
just after the departure of the old l§abara and being 
unable to reach the shore of the lake through its own 
tumbling steps, it is carried there by an ascetic, Harita, 
passing that way. 

(f) The horse A^usravas, son of Uccaisravas, is brought by 
Matali, who says to Somaprabha ‘You are a Vidyadhara, 
a friend of Indra, incarnated on this earth, so Indra 
sends you this horse as a token of his former friendship’. 
But Indrayudha, which had sprung from the ocean, is 
presented to Candrapida by his father, who had received 
it as a gift from the king of the Parasikas. Ba^ia has 
made this change to suit the account of Kapihjala. 

(g) Somaprabha, himself, seeks permission from his father 
to go for world conquest, while Candrapida is directed to 
do so by his father and Sukanasa. 

(h) In the Kathasaritsagara, Manorathaprabha and Rasmi- 
man do not take any active part in the talks at their first 
meeting. They only hear about one another’s descent 
from the conversation going on between their companions 
and become still more in love with each other. Bapa, 
through his fertile imagination, converts this dry narration 
into an impressive incident, wherein love exercises its 
effect on the minds of both the lovers in the most natural 
circumstances. In the beginning, he describes the spring 
season, which is a fine background for the whole incident. 
Again, in order to heighten the effect of love, he intro* 
duces the Pirijata blossom, which plays an important 
role in the affair. MahSSveti, who is first ^awn by its 
fragrance towards Pupd^rlka, herself asks Pupdnrlka's 
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companion, out of natural curiosity, about the bunch of 
" flowers^ and its owner. Not only is she bold enough to 
ask questions, but, afterwards, when PuodRrika puts the 
' blossom on her ear and being confused by the touch of 
her cheek, drops down his rosary, she catches it and when 
impelled by his friend, Pundarika asks for it, she places 
her own pearl necklace in his hand, which he takes 
absent-mindedly. All these actions, very naturally, mani¬ 
fest Che love-captivated heart of the playful daughter of 
the King of Gandharvas and of the serene ascetic. In the 
Kathasaritsagara, Manorathaprabha, summoned by her 
father, goes straight to her home but in the Kadambarl, 
Mahasveta is summoned by her mother, to take a bath in 
the lake and after doing the same, when she starts home, 
PuodRrika, whose longings had still more increased, in 
the meantime, gets a chance in the absence of his friend, 
to follow her and to send her a love letter through her 
attendant, who lagged behind. Thus, we find that 
Pundarika and Mahasveta are not merely the passive 
hearers of each other's descent but take active part in the 
whole incident, making it more lively and more effective. 

<i) According to Somadeva, Rasmiman, himself, sends his 
companion to Manorathaprabha, who, having heard 
about his critical condition, at once starts to meet him 
but before they reach the spot, Rasmiman dies. Improve¬ 
ments are made by Bana here also. A serene and bashful 
ascetic, like Puodnrlka, cannot send his friend to his 
beloved but Kapifijala himself goes there, even without 
telling Pupdarika, so that he may not check him. Again, 
Ba^a has very skilfully introduced the visit of Maha§vet§*s 
mother before she could give any answer to Kapifijala, 
who in the meanwhile departs. MahaSveta's decision to 
go, is thus delayed by her mother’s arrival and also by the 
natural perplexity of her mind, and hence, she is too late 
to find PuQd&rlli^a abve. 

<j) The companion of ManorathaprabhS, whom she had sent 
to Makarandikfi, arrives before nightfall and Devajaya 
comes next morning, with the message from Siihbavik- 
rama. When Manorathaprabhfl prepares to go. Soma- . 
prabha expresses hts eagerness to see the pli^ of' 
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Vidyadharas and is, therefore, carried there by Deyajaya 
in his lap. In the Kadambarl, however, Maha§veta had 
been previously asked by Kadambarl’s father to persuade 
Kadambarl to break her promise, so, she had sent 
Taralika with a message for Kadambarl. When Candra- 
plda reached there Taralika was absent and she arrived 
only next morning with Keyuraka, who brought a message 
from Kadambarl that she is not ready to give up her 
resolve. So, Mahasveta decides to go there herself and 
intentionally^ requests Candrapida to accompany her. 
This modification, done by Baija, throws light on the 
characters of Kadambarl and Mahasveta and their unsel¬ 
fish love for each other. 

(k) In the Kathasaritsfigara, when Manorathaprabha admoni¬ 
shes Makarandika, she becomes ready to marry and the 
marriage of Makarandika and Somaprabha is settled 
before the latter suddenly leaves for his city. In the 
Kadambarl, there is no mention of such an arrangement 
for marriage, at this stage. It improves the matter in two 
ways: Firstly, Kadambarl fulfils her promise by marrying 
only when Manorathaprabha has obtained a husband, 
secondly, it intensifies the grief of Kfidambarl, who is left 
in doubt about her union with the prince. 

Thus Bfioa has refined the original plot by making occasional 
changes into it. Besides these changes, Ba^a has artistically 
elaborated the original story a great deal. He has expanded 
different events of the story, by adding to them many new 
situations and new details, through his great power of imagina¬ 
tion and thus the incidents that are related only in one or two 
lines in the Kathasaritsagara, cover pages in the KSdambarl. 
Baca’s voluminous work is full of such new artistic details, 
which go to his credit. He has also invented some characters, 

1 The intention of Manorathaprabha in taking Somaprabha with her is 
expressly narrated in the firhatkathimafijarl: 

srirr»^?r qti: ^ 

This may have been motioned in the original Brhatkathii of Gunfi<lhya, 
from where Bftna has drawn his plot. 
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which he required for the proper development of the expanded 
plot. Important ameng these are: Manorami, Patralekha, 
ParihSsa (parrot), Kalindi (starling), Meghanada and the old 
Dravi<^a ascetic. Of these, Patralekha deserves a special mention. 
She was Rohi^I, the wife of Moon, who incarnated to accom> 
pany her husband, when he was born as Candraplda. Not only 
she serves her Lord as a personal attendant but also acts as his 
confidante, in his love-affair. Moreover, Sana has breathed life 
in all the other characters, who act like lifeless puppets in the 
original story. 

7. The Originality of Sana 

In fact, originality, does not lie in pure inventiveness but 
often, it lies in the way a poet handles even an old subject, 
giving it entirely a new shape. He may draw his material from 
different sources but through his own genius, experiences and 
sensitiveness of mind, he moulds it in his own fashion and 
converts it into a new production. Herein, lies originality. 
Even Kalidasa, and Shakespeare had drawn material for their 
dramas from other sources but through their original artistic 
treatment they have filled life in the mere skeleton, they derived. 
The same is the case with Bana. He has transformed a simple 
legend into a great piece of art. As Dr. Peterson has remarked 
that hf the Kathasaritsagara is like bones, then they are dry 
bones. These dry bones live; but it is because breath has entered 
into them, sinew and flesh have been covered up with skin. 
Herein then lies the difference'^. We have already seen Baca’s 
approach to his chosen plot suffused with his own imagination 
and thus displaying his originality. Besides, in the developments 
and improvements done in the original plot, Ba^a*s originality 
lies in his style or presentation of the theme. In this respect, the 
Kathlsaritsagara has no comparison with the Kadambar!. 
There is a vast difference between the two poets. While Soma- 
deva wants merely to narrate an entertaining story^ in a 
running way, the author of Kfidambarl wants to describe an 

^ As quoted by M.R. Karnik and V.D. Gangal in the Introducticm to 
their ed. of K&d. (MahS^vetAvrttinta) pp. xx-xxi. 

* 

KSS, 10.S9.21, 
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*atidvayr kathS^ in all its details and proceeds slowly,'giving 
lively descriptions of different situations and drawing pen- 
portraits of various scenes. While the Kath3saritsagara makes 
us hear different happenings, the KSdambarl enables us to see 
and feel them. While the one narrates a series of incidenti, the 
other presents a series of their splendid pictures. Dr. Keith has 
said ‘All his own are his brilliant descriptions and his elabora¬ 
tions of the signs of love in his hero and heroine’^. It is through 
his own creative genius that Bana has produced, out of a rough 
story, a refined work of a very high standard. His artistic treat¬ 
ment of the subject, his unrivalled ability in describing a 
situation, the lively portrayal of his characters, his knowledge 
of the human heart and the grandeur of his style, all have con¬ 
tributed in making his work a great piece of literature and 
herein lies his originality. 

8, Some social conditions as reflected in the Kadambari: 

Like the Har§acarita, Bana’s Kadambari is also of great 
importance for the knowledge of the social conditions of India 
in the 7th century a.d. We have already described the main 
features of the social life in Bana*s time as reflected in the 
Har$acarita. The social features that are common to Har$acarita 
and Kadambari need not be repeated and hence we give only a 
few features, as specially brought out by Baija in the 
Kadambari. 

From the Kadambari, we learn that the Brahmins, who 
chiefly engaged themselves in learning and teaching^, also took 
part in administration. Sukanasa, a worthy minister of King 
TSrapida, was a Brahmin. The untouchability of the Ca^dalas 
is also emphasised in the Kadambari^. The daily routine of the 
king is described by Bana in the case of Sudraka. §udraka*s 


1 KSd, verse 20. 

2 HSL. p. 324. 

2 Vide the description of Buna's ancestors on pp. 5-7 of the Kid. 
* Desctibing the Cfindaia maiden Bana says: 


Pf 


- 


Kid. p. 23. 


Cf. also i&Qdraka’s views regarding the untouchability of her beauty on 

24oftbeKad. 
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sitting in the Audience Hall in the morning, and later, taking 
exercise and bath; their, saluting the sun and performing the 
worship of Siva and Fire; then a change of dress and his 
midday meal and smoke are all described by Bapa^. 

The emphasis laid on the importance of a son* and the rites 
observed by Queen Vilasavatl to beget a son are also interest¬ 
ing. She worshipped the Brahmins, fasted, slept on beds of 
pestles covered with green Kuia grass in temples of CapdikS, 
bathed sitting under cows and observed many such vows*. The 
popular beliefs and superstitions of the people are often referred 
to. The people believed in good and bad omens and in dreams^. 
The matters, concerned with child birth, such as the lying-in¬ 
chamber, the ceremonies like the worship of Sa$thl Devi 
performed on the sixth day and the ceremony of naming the 
child, performed on the tenth day, are vividly described by 
Bana in the Kadambarl*. The arts and sciences taught to a 
prince are described in detail by Bana, in the case of CandrS- 
pTda. In the sixth year, Candrapida was handed over to his 
preceptors. In ten years time, he became proficient in 'grammar; 
in Mlmaifisa; in logic; in the science of law; in the various 
branches of political science; in the different systems of 
gymnastics; in (the use of) all the different weapons such as the 
bow, the quoit, the shield, the sword, the javelin, spear, the 
axe, the mace etc.; in driving a chariot; in riding on elephant's 
back; in riding horses; in (playing on) the various musical 
instruments, such as the lute, the flute, the drum, the cymbals, 
the hollow pipe, etc.; in the works on dancing written by (the 
sages) Bharata and others* and so on^. 

The detailed description of UjjayinI given by Baria in the 

1 Vide Kad. pp. 31-36. 

2 Kad. p. 139. 

* Kad. pp. 144-46. 

* The right eye of Mahaiveti began to throb (Kad. p. 343) when she 
was about to go to meet Pundarka whom she later found dead. The 
dreams of King Tarapida and Sukanasa are interpreted as significant 
specially because they came at the time of early dawn (Kad. pp. 146-147). 
The ill omens axe largely described in the Harsacarita also before the death 
of Prabhakaravardbana and Rajyavardbana, Vide HC. pp. 152-S3; 1S5-86. 

* Vide Kad. pp. 159-64. 

4 M.R. Kale's translation of the K&tambari, Bombay, 1924, p. 105, 

* K4d. pp. 168-69. 
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Kadambarl presents before us a picture of city life iif those 
days^. Among courtly matters, the Toyal residence^, the 
coronation of the crown prince®, the march of the army*, etc., 
are graphically described. In the Kadambarl, we also get a 
much more vivid picture of life in a hermitage®. 

Bapa*s view, against the Satl system, finds expression in 
Candraplda*s advice to MahasvetS, where, he says This, that is 
known as following one in death is exceedingly useless. It is a 
way traversed by the illiterate, it is a pastime of infatuation, it 
is a path of ignorance, it is an act of rashness, it is taking a 
narrow view of the matter, it is a piece of great carelessness 
and it is a blunder due to folly that life is resigned when one’s 
father, brother, friend or husband is dead. If life does not leave 
one of itself, it should not be resigned. If this matter be thought 
over, (it will be seen that) this giving up of one’s life is for one’s 
own interest; for it serves as a remedy for the unbearable 
agonies of sorrow, suffered by one’s self. It brings no good 
whatever to the dead man®. Widows, who lived a pure life 
leaving all sort of decorations, are also referred to in the 
KSdambari^. The strictness with which the purda system was 
observed can also be seen here*. From the viewpoint of the 
costumes and different ornaments used by the people the 
description of Sudraka, of the Caod^iR maiden, and of 
Kadambarl are important. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

e 


Kid. pp. 109*20. 
Kid. pp. 182-202. 
Kid. pp. 238-39. 
Kid. pp. 243-51. 
Kid. pp. 89-108. 






wr*r: I 

^ srmr: i ^ ^ i 

K«d. p. 364. 
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Kiie*s translation p. 227. 


Ka4. p. 42. 
K8d. p* 187. 



Chapter IV 


THE LITERARY MERITS AND 
DEMERITS OF BANABHATTA 


1. His plot construction: 

The plot of the Kadambarl is a complicated one. It is based 
purely on the doctrine of reincarnation and as we have seen, it 
comprises in itself the stories of the three lives of CandrSpida 
and Pundarlka. For this purpose, the system of setting a story 
within a story is employed. This system was commonly used in 
the folktales and was perhaps adopted in the Brhatkathl also, 
whence, it is derived by the author of the KathSsaritsagara. In 
this work, says S.K. De, ‘Often with an insignificant frame¬ 
work, we have A’s account of B’s report of C’s recounting of 
D*s relating of what E said, and so forth, until we have the 
disentangling of the entire intricate progression, or reversion to 
the main story, which the reader, in the meantime, probably 
forgets*^ The same plan is followed, with a little variation, in 
the works like Paiicatantra and HitopadeSa. In the Paiicatantra, 
the characters of the main narrative recount the sub-narratives 
and the characters of the latter narrate the tales which are 
included in the sub-narratives. In the Kadambarl, a marked 
perfection has been made in the above system. Its peculiar 
feature is, that the narrators give an account of their actual 
experiences, thus making the whole thing lively through a 
personal touch. The stories are interwoven in such a way that 
the first narrator, within bis own story, gives another story, 
concerned with himself, actually from the mouth of its narrator, 
as has been told to him. Now, the second narrator, makes one 
of the characters of his story, relate her own account to the 
hero of his story. Thus, the plan of tale within tale is fom^d. 


I HSL, p. 231 (Calcutta), 1947. 
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This system will be more clear, when applied to the inset stories 
of the Kadambari. In the beginning, a parrot is brought to the 
court of King ^udraka, who narrates his own account, in first 
person. Within his account, he reports the story of Candrapl^a 
and VaiSampayana, connected with his own life, as it was 
actually narrated in his presence, by the sage Jabali. Though 
Jabali does not recount his personal experience, yet he is 
expected to be very well-acquainted with the events, which are 
very lively described by him; because he bad the power to look 
into the past, present and future and to perceive, through his 
divine sight, the whole world, as if it lay on the palm of his 
hand. In the parrot’s report of Jabali’s story, is included the 
account of Mahasveta, given by her, in first person. These tales 
end successively and after the end of Jabali’s tale, the reader 
has to recall that the story was being narrated by the parrot 
before King ^udraka. At the end of the parrot’s tale, the poet 
reverts to the main story, connected with the beginning of the 
book and with the end of this story, the book closes. Another 
feature of the Kadambari is that all its sub-narratives are 
essential for the development of the main plot, and are, so to 
say, the indispensable constituents of the whole story. It 
appears, that this plan was originally employed in the Brhat- 
katha, from which Bana seems to have taken it. The structure 
of the story of King Sumanas, narrated in the Kathasaritsagara, 
is almost the same as adopted in the Kadambari. On the autho¬ 
rity of Somadeva’s own statement^ we can say that the story, 
in this form, was doubtless derived from the Bfhatkatha. 
Somadeva, being a later writer, is influenced by Bapa’s reputed 
work but the structure of his story is certainly not a borrowing 
from the Kadambari. We have already seen that Bapa has 
artistically developed the plot to a great extent but the original 
frame-work of the story is fully retained by him. The same 
contrivance of first person narrative is followed by Dap^in in 
his Da§akumSracarita, where the princes recount their actual 
experiences, thus making the story appear real and life-like. 
But their narratives are not the necessary constituents of one 
intricate plot, as in the case of the KSdambari. 

Bapa has very skilfully intertwined the stories ot the two 


1 Quoted above., 
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pairs of lovers in the Kidambarl. By introducing a curse, given 
by Puodarika to the Moon and a counter-curse, given by the 
latter to Put^darlka, the poet has bound the fates of both the 
heroes with each other. As a result of the curse, they have to 
incarnate twice in the world of mortals and have to endure the 
same amount of delight and sorrow. In their first birth on the 
earth, they live together as bosom friends, until one goes in the 
second birth, that of a parrot and the other dies, hearing about 
the calamity of his friend. The latter is born as King iSildraka 
and the parrot is brought to him. When the duration of the 
curse is over, they acquire their original bodies (viz. that of 
Pundarika and Candrapida), and are united with their beloveds. 
The Moon prefers to live in the form of Candrapida, because 
he was loved by Kadambarl in that form. The heroines, on the 
other hand, are two intimate friends. Both have to face a some¬ 
what equal fate, when their lovers die. Both live together in 
penance, awaiting re-union with them, of which both were 
assured by a divine being. Thus the uniformity between the two 
love stories and their intercalation is carefully maintained. The 
monotony, which may have occurred on account of the simi¬ 
larity of events, is avoided, by describing the love-affairs of both 
the pairs in different settings. Moreover, Puodarlka has met 
Mahasveta in his first life, while the Moon first meets 
Kadambari in his second life, i.e., in the form of Candrapida. 
It is through the efforts of Mahasveta herself, who takes 
Candrapida to the world of Gandharvas, that the meeting 
between Candrapida and Kadambarl takes place. Hence 
Candrapida’s coming to Mahasveta, forms an important 
link between the two love-stories. 

Though the structure of Kadambarl is a complex one, yet 
there is no doubt that the plot is ingeniously arranged. In the 
beginning, the scene of the court of Sudraka, is very dramati¬ 
cally described. The reader's curiosity is aroused when a 
Cai^d^la maiden of extraordinary beauty brings a speaking 
parrot in the court. The reader's curiosity increases more and 
more when the plot is entangled by introducing new stories 
without unfolding the first one. But, in the latter part of the 
book, when the story takes sudden turns and everything is 
unravelled, the reader is filled with a thrilling surprise, when he 
finds that the parrot and the King, to whom he is introduced. 
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at the very outset of the work, are really the two heroes of the 
story, in their third lives. The tale told by JabSli, was th% story 
of their second lives, while the account narrated by Maha5vet5 
dealt with their first lives. The scene of the re-union of both 
the pairs is also depicted dramatically. As soon as Kadambarf, 
whose passion was heightened due to spring season, embraced 
the senseless body of CandrapJcJa, the body regained conscious¬ 
ness and responded to her action. At the same time, Pu^darika 
was seen descending from the sky holding the hand of KapiSjala 
and all were united. 

The constructive art of Bana is often criticised as defective. 
Not only is adopted the complex system of including a tale 
within a tale, there is also an entanglement of the past and 
present lives, which utterly confuse the mind of the readers. 
No doubt that such complicated systems of telling stories must 
have been popular in Buna’s time and Bana, who aimed at 
presenting a wonderful and highly miraculous story, naturally 
chose such a system where the plot is first entangled and is then 
suddenly unfolded, filling the reader with great astonishment. 
The main attraction of this plan is that the curiosity of the 
reader is sustained and he cannot guess the unexpected end, 
beforehand. But its defect is that the threads of the main 
narrative are liable to be lost when the sub-narratives are too 
long. The main defect on Baria's part is, that he is very fond 
of giving details. He cannot check himself from dwelling on 
details, even at times, when there is no occasion for it and if 
there is any, he leaves his fancy free to take flights as high as 
it can. At such places, his sentences go on rolling over a few 
pages. On account of this practice, his tales are heavily 
elaborated and the fault of the method of inter-weaving a story 
within a story becomes all too apparent. Reading a long inset 
story, the reader, in the meanwhile, forgets the main context, in 
which it was started. As for instance, when Jabili*s tale comes 
to an end and the account continues in the first person, the 
reader has to recall with great effort that it was all being 
narrated by the parrot before King ^Qdraka. Again, it is not 
an easy task for the reader, to follow all the intricacies and 
convolutions of the plot, and to set in his mind, serially, the 
events that took place in the three lives of botl]^ the heroes, 
when the plot is unfolded, ft may be said here that as the 
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*uttarbMga’, where the story has been largely developed and 
unrolled, is composed by B3na*s son, Bapa cannot be held 
responsible for the construction of the whole plot. ‘This impor-^ 
tant fact*, says S.K. De, ‘is ignored when one criticises BSpa 
for his highly complex plot, and charges him with deficiency of 
constructive power^. But we have shown before that the plan 
of the ‘uttarbhaga* of Kadambarl was Bapa’s own, though we 
can never be absolutely certain about it^. 

Ba^R is also criticised for introducing Kadambarl, the heroine 
of his work, very late. It is true and Bana’s tendency of pro¬ 
ceeding slowly, giving all important and unimportant details, is 
responsible for it. The description of the parrot’s birth place 
UjjayinI and the details of Candraplda’s birth and education, 
etc., are dealt with in unnecessary detail. Then, MahaSveta’s 
story itself, occupies a good portion of the work. As Pupd^rUcR 
and Maha^veta are closely connected with the lives of Candra- 
pida and Kadambarl, BSpa could not have neglected them. But 
from the moment Kadambarl is introduced, she engages our 
attention throughout. Her beauty, her love-affair and her 
grievous condition, in separation with Candrapida, are narra¬ 
ted fully by Sana, till the end of the Purvabhaga. In Uttara- 
bhaga also, all the efforts of CandrSpIda are inspired by his 
keen desire to meet with Kadambarl, When he dies, Kadam¬ 
barl again comes before us, lamenting for her beloved and wins 
over our hearts through her steady service and tender care, 
with which she preserves the body of Candrapida. 

Putting a great part of the story, in the mouth of a parrot, is 
also regarded as a blemish. It is a conventional device and 
however absurd it may appear to a modem reader, the readers 
of Buna’s time, could not but have appreciated it. He has also 
introduced many super human characters in his work. In fact, 
without introducing them, it would not have been possible for 
BSpa, to present his story in this form. We are told that 
MahSSveta has entered into youth when she first met Pupdaill^R. 
Now Pundarfka is incarnated as VaiSampayana along with the 
Moon as CandrSpidR* Both complete their education, when 
they are sixteen years old. Three years are spent by CandrS* 


1 HSL.p. 230. 

> Vide Supra pp. 150-152* 
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p!da in world^conquest. Thus about twenty years had passed 
when Candrtplda saw MahaSvetd who appeared as a maiden of 
about eighteen years only. Such a thing- is possible only in the 
case of Gandharvas and not in human beings. Both the 
heroines, because they belonged to the race of Gandharvas, 
remain youthful as ever till their lovers have passed through 
another birth. Similarly, the preservation of Pundarika’s body, 
in the world of the Moon and the non-putrefaction of CandrS- 
pida*s dead body, may be explained only in the light of a 
divine hand. These and other folk-tale motifs, which will not 
appear as verisimilar to a reader of to-day, were freely used in 
those days, for people of the time took interest in such wondr¬ 
ous stories. Bana, whose ambition was to write an ‘atidvayl’ 
story, could not have ignored the taste of his time and to 
satisfy it, no wonder, that he used such devices; but there is so 
much in the Kadambari that suits the taste of the people of any 
time or any place, that it will never lose its charm. The reader 
is so fully engrossed in the love, delight and grief of the hero 
and heroine that he hardly remembers the narrator. It is the 
hne delineation of human emotions, that has made the Prose 
Kavya ofBaria, immortal. In this connection, we cannot 
restrain ourselves from quoting the words of Peterson: 

^Separated as we are by a thousand years and one-half the 
world, from this Indian writer, there is nothing surprising in 
the fact that the super human machinery of his tale, ... strike 
us, at first, as flaws, which no natural force on the author’s 
part can remedy. As we proceed, all that falls away, and we 
find ourselves face to face with a story of human sorrow and 
divine consolation, of death and the passionate longing for a 
union after death, that goes straight from the heart of one 
who had himself felt the pang and nursed the hope,;.. 
Kadambari has its place in the world’s literature as one more 
aspiration out of the very heart of genius after that story, 
which, from the beginning of time, mortal ears have yearned 
to hear, but which mortal lips have never spoken^. 

In the Har$acarita, the construction of the plot is simple. It 


1 Peterson's Introduction to his ed. of the Kid. p. 43. 

* p • 
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is divided into UcchvSssa and each Ucchvasa is given a name» 
according to the subject-matter with which it deals. The whole 
work is based on facts, and the account of Baca’s own life 
given in the first two and a half chapters of the Harsacarita has 
made it more lively. How Baija lost his parents, in his early 
childhood, how he became a wanderer, and afterwards settled, 
how he first met King Har$a, all provide a personal touch to 
the work. The life history of Harsa is also narrated in a 
systematic way. Har$a’s birth, his sister’s marriage, his 
parent's’ death, his brother’s death, Harsa’s expedition for world 
conquest,«iiis going in search of his sister and his meeting her 
in the Vindhya forest are all narrated, in a well linked form. 
The work, however, ends abruptly and we are unable to know 
what happened next. 

2. His Narration 

Baija’s style of narrating a story is extraordinary. We have 
seen before, that in his time a tendency for artificial decoration 
was increasing. This had given rise to a highly ornamented 
kavya style called the Vicitra-Marga by Kuntaka. A chief 
characteristic of this style is that a short plot is elaborated to a 
large extent, by inserting detailed descriptions of nature and 
other objects, in it. As a result of this, a major portion of the 
work consists of descriptions and the rest narrates the actual 
plot. Besides long descriptions, there is a continuous effort to 
adorn the matter through various poetic skills. The reason is 
that the followers of the embellished style were chiefly 
interested in the presentation mid not in the thing presented. 
Bana is obviously influenced by the current literary tendency 
of his age but his peculiarity is that he has not neglected his 
plot too much. It is true, that at some places, he is so engros¬ 
sed in giving fanciful descriptions, that the story lags behind, 
but in the main, he is true to his plot and never neglects its 
important parts. 

Bioa never likes to write in a simple manner. His conscious 
eflorts to give something new, something uncommon and 
something wonderful, led him to ‘ choose a strange story which 
he narrated in an equally remarkable way. He does not 
narrate his story in a running way, and is never in a hurry to’ 
tell what happened next but proceeds slowly, in a grand aiad 
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majestic way, giving various scenes and descriptions that can 
find place in the story. Tagore has remarked that while*others 
narrate a story by giving events, BS^abhatta narrates it by 
drawing pictures^ Indeed his fondness of drawing word 
pictures is so great that he never leaves a chance and sometimes 
gives unnecessary descriptions also. 

The KSdambari starts with a description of the merits of 
King l§udraka. The poet is going to tell only this much 
of fact that ‘there lived a King called Sudraka who reigned on 
VidiSa, but after saying ‘there lived* he gives a long series of 
epithets showing the qualities of 'the person who lived’ and it 
is only in the end of these epithets that we come to know that 
the person who lived was King Sudraka®. After giving the 
name, Bapa, again continues an account of his merits. Further, 
he tells that the capital of the King was Vidi^a, adding a few 
long epithets to it. Then, after narrating how the King passed 
his time in the company of other princes, the poet starts to 
relate an event, that as the King once sat in the assembly>hall, 
the door-keeper informed him that a Candela gitl had come to 
present a parrot. Before narrating the event, Bapa writes a few 
words about the time of the event. Those few words draw 
before us a true picture of the newly risen sun®. Now, though 
the door-keeper is an unimportant person but Ba^a cannot 
proceed without comparing her with a sandal-tree, the Ganges, 
the embodied command of the King, autumn and so on^. Not 
only he vividly describes the main chapters of his work 
through his rich imagination but spends his fancy on minor 
characters also. Again the door-keeper does not report the 
arrival of a Caod^la maiden in a simple way but poetically 
describes her as the royal glory of King TriSahku, thrown 


^ PrJlcIna Sahitya, a Hindi translation of the Bengali essays of 
Rabindranath Tagore by R.D. Misra, p. 87. 

Jim 4 Kad. pp. 7-9. 

Kad, pp. 15. 

* Kad. p. 15. 
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down by the *hum* voice of the enraged Indra, while the king 
was ascending to heayen^. Further, the door-keeper ushers in 
the Ca^dSlR maiden and there comes a long description of 
King iShdraka as he was seen by her. This description is 
followed by a detailed description of the exceeding beauty of 
the Caud^ln gid herself. Such is the procedure with which the 
poet starts narrating his Kddambarl. 

According to Phyllis Bentley, narrative in fiction is of three 
types, viz., description, scene and summary^. The ^description* 
type of a narrative is explained by him as *when the novelist 
halts this moving world and tells us what he sees... * ^Scene's 
is that *when he moves it slowly and tells us single specific 
actions (including of course those specific actions we call 
speech and thought).. .*. While the third type of narration 
^when he rolls his fictitious world by rapidly, so that he gives 
us, not each specific moment of many battles but the integrated 
campaign, not the single impressions of a character but the 
sum of that character, not the minute by minute thoughts of a 
man but a summarised account of his gradual conversion to a 
new course of life. .., is called by Bentley as ‘summary*, though 
he is ‘not at all satisfied with it.* Further he says that the proper 
use, the right mingling of scene description and summary is the 
art of fictitious narrative'^. Bapa's love for depicting scenes and 
descriptions has been already mentioned. At many places, 
where the use of summary would have been more effective, 
Bapa could not check himself from giving detailed descriptions. 
In the beginning, the bath, worship, dining, etc., of King 
Sfidraka is dealt with at length, which is of least importance 
from the story point of view. The descriptions of BSpa are 
often too long. His imagination knows no end, when his plot 
gives him a chance of describing nature. The parrot, who was 
bom on a l§filmall tree in the Vindhya forest, starts to relate 
his story. Now, first the Vindhya forest is described at 
length. Then, it is said that in it, lying within the limits of the 
JDap^aka forest, there was the hermitage of the great sage 

1 Ktd. p. 16. “ * 

s IKylHs Bentley’, Some Observations on the Art of Narrative, No# 
York, 1W8, pp. 7-8; 

Ibid. ' - r ■' - ..<■ : 
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Agastya. The trees and groves and the river GodSvari# which 
encircled the hermitage are mentioned, y^e are also told, how 
this hermitage was connected with Lord Rama, who stayed 
there for sometime. But from all this description, if a reader 
thinks that perhaps some remarkable event in the present story 
is going to take place in this hermitage, it is his mistake. The 
poet is only describing the region around the spot, with which 
his story is concerned. Further, he proceeds and gives a lively 
description of the lake called Pampa, which was not far from 
that hermitage. On the western shore of this lake, there stood 
a big old Salmali tree, which is again vividly described, for the 
parrot was born on it. Thus we find that not only the exact 
spot where a particular incident is going to happen is described 
with vivacity by the poet but also the whole region where the 
spot itself is situated. But often, the use of long descriptions is 
found, when the poet has to describe a place, which is an 
important one from the story point of view. Among the 
instances, may be mentioned the hermitage of JabSli, UjjayinT,. 
Acchoda lake, the temple of l§iva, near which existed the cave 
of Mahasveta and the residence of Kadambarl. Important 
characters such as Sudraka, Maha§veta, Pund^rllta, KSdambarl, 
etc., are also described at length. Not only of the important 
ones, but detailed pictures of less important characters may 
also be seen in Bapa's works, e.g., the Sahara General 
Matahga, HSrita and the Dravida ascetic, etc. It is true that a 
sensitive poet like Ba^a could not restrain himself from drawing 
a true picture of these varied characters but it is equally true 
that, from the point of view of the plot, these characters are 
only of an insignificant value. The journey of Candrapfda from 
Mahaiveta's hermitage to . Ujjayini may have been very 
effectively narrated by using summary but our poet gives a 
long description of the temple of Candika, which is only for the 
sake of description and has no concern with the plot. In the 
Harsacarita fUso, though the theme is historical, Bfipa has 
given long fanciful descriptions. The descriptions of Srlkaptha 
and Sthfinvi^vara and the description of Sarasvatl, Sfivitri, 
Dadhica, Har$a, etc. may be mentioned. But these are not 
carried to the length, generally found in the ^e^riptlons of 
kfldambarl. Only at two places they are overdon^ Ogd in, thf 
case of Har$a which may be justified on the ground of ^ b^itg 
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the hero and the ot{ier in the case of the King's elephant 
named Darpa^ata, which is certainly out of place. 

Bgpa has made an effective use of the second type of 
narrative called 'scene'. We have already said that Sana is 
fond of giving details and if the action is an important one, he 
always presents it in 'scene*. A fine example of 'scene* is the 
killing of the young parrots, on the Saimall tree by the old 
Sahara. How he ascends the tree, draws out the parrots from 
the hollows of the tree and wringing their necks, throws them 
down. Then, how the father of the parrot Vai^ampayana covers 
it under its wings and when it is killed and thrown down on 
the ground, how VaiSampayana, leaving his father’s dead body, 
takes shelter in the root of a big Tamala tree. The whole action 
is presented before us through ‘scene’ type of narration. In the 
Harsacarita an effectual use of ‘scene* is found at the time 
Har§a goes to the spot, where RajyaSrl was going to burn 
herself in a pyre and supports her forehead with his hands. 
How both the brother and the sister weep aloud, and are 
comforted by all present there and when the poignancy of their 
sorrow is a little reduced, how Har^ takes her sister away from 
the fire under the shade of a nearby tree, all this js represented 
in a 'scene*. The works of Baija are full of this type of narra¬ 
tive. Some examples are quoted belowr 

fqTT trsTTffgf^nf- 

qms-T- 

?rdfiT2r ii (Ksd. p. 26) 

t (km. p. m .) 

<c) ‘fj 

uwiwr ^ m 
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# 

^c?nTTff|»nTiWfr i (Kad. p. 20> 

The use of Summary* is essential in a novel. In the course of 
a plot, there come such events which are worth mentioning but 
narrating them in detail, will be out of place; on such occasions, 
‘summary* is the writer’s resort. Specially, when days and 
months pass by, without any special occurrence, the novelist 
will narrate their passing in ‘summary*. Bana has made a 
successful use of this type of narration in his works. The 
events, a long narration of which is not necessary in the story, 
are skilfully summarised by him. For example, the world 
conquest of Candrap!(^a is dextrously summarised in one 
paragraph, for it has only a minor place in the love-story. He 
says: 


- - - - 

I snnf sn’^, cTcft 

iRRR ^ ?RTftfcrRT^^?rr i 

qqggiq I (Kad. pp. 255-256) 

Some other instances are: 

(Kad. p. 167) 

(b) - - - - 

srnr <t^irN ' <R : i (hc. p. 120) 

(c) w YRtpsfhfT ;jpnftcrif?«j "srsiRr- 

^4: ?Tq7«nfcr 1 

I (HC. p. 140) 

It is said that ‘BSi^a seems to have had very little sense of 
proportion*^. Truly Bania’s descriptions seldom remain within 
proper limits. No doubt, that they are marvellous in themselves 
but, sometimes, they halt the movement of the story for an 
undesirable period and the reader, curious to know the story 
further, feels weariness. Dr. Ravindranath Tagor^P has chaiged 

1 P.y. Kaite*$ Imroductioa to his ed. of the Kid., p» xxvii., 

a Op. dt. 76-77. , ' 
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Ba^a for his tendescy of presenting before the reader all 
important and unimportant, primary and secondary things in 
an equal manner. He says that like our power of vision, our 
imaginative power is also limited and we do not see at a time 
the whole object in the same light. Its front looks bigger and 
its sides smaller, while the back is invisible and can be inferred 
only. Therefore, poets put the most important aspect of their 
work in front and the rest along sides and on back. But Bapa 
does not want to leave anything for the reader's inference and 
is inclined to show each and everything equally. The charge is 
just. If we exclude all unnecessary details from the Purvabhaga 
its largeness will be greatly reduced. Besides this, when 
secondary things are also largely described, the importance of 
main things cannot be readily recognised by the reader. 

In the present busy era, short stories are liked the most and 
specially by the working class. If they get, by chance, some 
time to read a novel, they will hardly like the Kadambarl, for 
it requires a lot of time, patience and intelligence, too, to read 
and understand it. In the first place, the theme itself is highly 
complicated. No busy person can dare to read such a long 
novel with such a complicated plot. Secondly, such conven- 
tional devices are used in it that can hardly interest a modem 
reader. Thirdly, Bapa fatigues his readers by giving elaborate 
details at times when the story should have been swiftly rolled. 
The easy flow of Bapa's narrative is occasionally obstructed by 
long and laboured descriptions, which can hardly be admired by 
ordinary people, who read it just for the sake of an entertain* 
ing story. But criticising Bapa from the modern point of view 
would be a grave injustice. Poetry in his time flourished in 
courts. Outside also, people devoted to learning, must have 
welcomed and enjoyed his great works. That was the era of 
learning and scholarship. Poets tried to show their great 
erudition through various devices. What charm is there if a 
bare story is told in simple language. The chief attraction of 
the works of the time were the brilliant word-pictures in which 
the poets got a golden opportunity to display their poetic skills.. 
The readers of thpse days took more pleasure in descriptions 
and did not care if they checked the flow of the story". 

In tbe^ it'may be said tkal ^fipa was wdtii^vh prose 
Kflvya ^ ^tng an emotional poet, no wondtf hia4as<^ptt^ 
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often go out of limits due to uncontrollablie poetic flow. 

3. His Character-Sketches: 

Bana has displayed a remarkable skill in sketching his charac¬ 
ters. His works are full of kings, queens, princes, princesses and 
ascetics. Though Ba^a portrays them more or less in a conven¬ 
tional way yet most of his characters are marked with indivi¬ 
duality. The brave and wise king Har$a, the worthy minister 
Sukanasa, the youthful prince Candripida, the bashful ascetic 
PuQd^irlka, the young and modest Kadambari and the calm and 
serene Maha^veta, all leave an indelible impression on our heart. 
Bapa is a master of human nature. During his travels, he came 
into contact with different types of people and closely observed 
their nature. He is, therefore, skilful in depicting real and varied 
characters. Apart from sketching kings and queens etc., Baoa is 
also successful in portraying Bhairavacarya, a iSaivite, and his 
disciple, the Buddhist monk Divakaramitra and the old Dravi^a 
ascetic, who attended the temple of CapdikS. 

First, we will deal in short with some of the main characters 
in BSpa*s Har$acarita. Har§a is the hero of this Akhyayika and 
naturally, therefore, his great qualities of head and heart are 
vividly described by Bapa. Puspabhuti, Haria’s remote ancestor, 
was blessed by the Goddess Laksmi that a great Emperor named 
Har$a will be bom in his race. Accordingly, Har^a ‘was born on 
an auspicious day worthy of the birth of a Cakravaiti king. The 
first trait of Harsa’s character, that attracts our mind, is his 
great love for his parents, brother and sister. When his elder 
brother Rajyavardhana goes to fight against the Hfinas, Har$a 
accompanies him but engages himself in hunting in the Hima¬ 
layan forests, while Rajya proceeds further. Therei ‘Harsa gets 
the news of his father’s serious illness and be rushes back to 
SthSnvijvara on horse’s back without taking food^ and without 
halting (m the way^. When he readies there; Im is a^tionately 
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received by his father. Har^a makes enquiries about his father’s 
illness from the physicians concerned and is greatly distressed to 
see his father’s grave condition. Later* when Har$a hears that 
his mother is going to ascend the funeral pyre* he falls down at 
her feet* beseeching her to give up her decision* but in vain. He 
loses his parents and stricken with grief awaits his brother’s 
return. 

Har$a*s deep love for his brother and his disinterest in the 
throne is evident from the thoughts which arise in his mind* 
when he hears about Rajya’s resolve to become a hermit. He 
determines in his mind to follow his elder brother^. But condi¬ 
tions undergo a sudden change and his brother goes to punish 
the Malava king* who had killed Grahavarman. Har$a craves to 
accompany his brother but he is checked by RSjya to do so^. 
When Har$a hears about Rajya's murder* he becomes furious 
with rage and takes a solemn oath^ to destroy the Gaudas. He 
says: ’By the dust of my honoured lord’s feet 1 swear that* 
unless in a limited number of days I clear this earth of Gaudas 
and make it resound with fetters on the feet of all kings who are 
excited* to insolence by the elasticity of their bows* then will I 
hurl my sinful self* like a moth* into an oiLfed fiame’^. Har$a 
then issues a proclamation that all the kings in different direc¬ 
tions should prepare either for fight or for surrender^. Haifa’s 
tender affection for his brother is again revealed to us when in 
the night* being alone* he silently weeps for a long time in the 
memory of his brother*. 

While marching towards the place of the Gauda king to take 
revenge on him* Har$a learns on the way* from Bhaodi» that 
Rajyairl has escaped in the Vindhyas^. He at once goes to save 
his sister and sends Bhandi against the Oauda king*. Har$a*s 
deep affection for his sister is evident from the manner in which 


I HC. VI. pp. 180*82. 
a HC. VI. pp. 184-85. 

* HC.VI.P. 194. 

* The Har$acarita translated by E.B. Cowell and F.W. Thomas* Loadon, 
1897 (C. and T.) p, 187. 

* HC. yi,p.l94, 

* HC.VI.P. 195.' 

* Hd. V!l. p. 226. I 
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he recovers, supports and consoles her^. * 

Har$a*$ bravery and his daring personality is depicted by 
Bapa in the form of the oath that he takes to take revenge on 
the Gaudas and starts for his expedition. When, on the banks 
of the river SarasvatT, Har$a takes in hand the golden seal, 
presented to him by the village chief to issue orders on that 
day, it falls down upon the ground leaving a clear imprint of 
the letters carved on it on the mud^. The courtiers take it as an 
ill omen. But Harsa, according to his fearless nature, interprets 
it as indicating that ‘the earth shall be stamped with the single 
seal of my sole command*®. 

The high qualities of Harsa are referred to by Bana in the 
message of Kf$na to Bapa himself^. There Har$a is described as 
a king, who puts to shame such ancient kings as Nfga, Nala, 
Ni^adha, Nahu$a, Ambari^a, Dasaratha, DilTpa, NabhSga, 
Bharata, Bhagiratha and Yayati. Harsa is far from pride, 
conceit, arrogance, self-will etc. ‘His natural instinct is to help 
his friends, sovereignty, means to him helping his dependents, 
learning, at once suggests helping the learned and success, help¬ 
ing his kinsfolk, power means helping the unfortunate and 
wealth, helping the Brahmanas'®. BaQa*s cousin brother Syamala 
also refers to the great merits of Harsa.® 

Btoa’s picture of PuspabhQti, Harsa*s remote ancestor, is 
impressive. Magnanimity, gallantry and a great devotion for 
Lord l§iva are the three chief traits of Puspabhiiti*s character. 
Bapa says that from his childhood Puspabhflti showed a great 
devotion to Siva and during his reign Siva was worshipped in 
every household. He had a high regard for Bhairavacarya^, a 
Saivite, and he helps him in his undertaking®. His gallantry is 
evident from his fight with the N&ga and his magnanimity is 
shown in the way he helps Bhairav3carya and asks the Goddess 


1 HC. VIII. pp. 245-49. 

* HC. VII. p. 203. 

8 C. and T, p. 198. 

4 HC. II. pp. 54-55. 

* C. and T. p. 43. 

« HC. III. pp. 90-92. 

i hc. iii. p. loi. 

8 HC. HI. pp. 108-14. 
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LaK$mT to grant success to BhairavScSrya'. 

King Prabhakaravardhana, the father of Harsa, is sketched by 
Baoa as a mighty warrior, who had defeated the HQ^as and had 
also conquered the kings of Sindh, Gurjara, GindhSra, L§ta 
and Malava^. This great king used to feel depressed to see his 
reflection in his sword, which he assumed as a helper, and to 
bend his bow in the presence of his enemy®. Another chief trait 
of Prabhakaravardhana’s character was his great benevolence. 
He used to give precious gifts to Brahmins^. At the time of 
Harsa*s birth, he is described to have donated his whole 
treasure®. A third feature of his character is that he was a great 
devotee of the Sun. The Sun, pleased with his great devotion,, 
blessed him with two sons and a daughter. King PrabhSkara- 
vardhana greatly respected his queen®, and had deep affection 
for his children. His love for Har$a is disclosed in the fifth 
Ucchvasa, when he was on his death-bed. When Har$a comes 
to him, the King, forgetting all the tortures of fever, embraces 
his son with great affection and refuses to take his diet unless 
Har$a had taken his meaP. The King's advice to Har$a alsa 
reveals his tender love for his son®. Not only was Prabhfikara- 
vardhana affectionate towards his own children but for others 
also. Bhandi» the son of his queen's brother, was treated by the 
King as an additional son®. Rasayana, the young physician, 
was *cherished like a son by the King'^®. Many of his ministers 
and attendants were so attached to him that they plunged into 
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HC III. p. 115, Cf. qrfT^rc?r^sf?iT I 

HC. in. p. 116. 

HC. IV. p. 120. 

T, ?rrir^ 

fnnrr i hc. iv. p. 120 . 

Fs3RPnTr#T«Nr5w: 1 hc. iv. p. 121 . 

^ ^ I 

I HC. IV. p. 134. 


Vide HC. IV. pp. 125 and 140-41. 
HC. V. pp. 157-58. 

HC. V. pp. 168-169. 

HC. IV. p, 135; C. andT. p. 117. 
HC. V. p. 159; C. and T. p. 144. 
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the Fire after his death*. * 

Queen Yaiovatl, the mother of Har$a,*is sketched as an ideal 
Indian woman. She is described by Ba^^a *as the centre of all 
creatures’ love, confidence, duty and felicity, who, upon the 
King’s bosom, shone like Lak^ml on the bosom of Hell’s 
Vanquisher’*. She is a beautiful wife and an affectionate 
mother. Her deep love for her husband is revealed in the fifth 
Ucchvasa, when King Prabhakaravardhana was seriously ill. 
When Har$a returned, he found his mother ’seated on the 
King’s side and touching him on his head and breast, her eyes 
swollen with ceaseless weeping, her body grey with various 
medicinal powders, fanning him, though her hand grasped a 
chowrie, with her sighs, and crying again and again, ‘my Lord, 
arc you asleep?’*. When there was no hope for the life of her 
husband, the queen resolved to ascend the funeral pyre. The 
step she took was a proper step for a lady like her, who prided 
herself on being a warrior’s daughter (Viraja), a warrior’s wife 
(VlrajayS) and a warrior’s mother (Virajanani)*. She, wearing 
the costumes of a Satl, came out of her apartment carrying a 
picture of her husband in her hand and took leave from her 
companions, old ministers, rival queens, domestic birds and 
trees in the palace^. At that time, when she saw her ‘youngest 
and dearest son*, who came with tearful eyes and fell down at 
her feet, she could not check herself and wept aloud for a long 
time like a village woman*. Then she controlled herself and 
referring to her duties, fell at his son’s feet asking him not to 
check her^. The queen’s great affection for her son is beautifully 
expressed in this scene. 

Rajyavardhana’s heroic personality is vividly described by 
Ba^a. In the poet’s words, he was ‘a Prince composed aS if of 
lightning atoms to quell the cabals of all kings*. He was ‘cap¬ 
able of supporting the whole world’s weight’ and he was ‘the 


1 HC. V, p. 172. 

2 HC. IV. pp. 122-23; C. and T. pp. 102-104. 
8 HC. V. p. 157; C. and T. p. 141. 

* HC. V. p. 167. 

8 HC. V. p. 165. 

« HC. V. pp. 165-66. 

’ HC. V. p. 167. 
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heart shaker of all kings’^. That in bodily strength, he surpassed 
even his father, is evident from one of Har$a’s statements^. 
Rajya successfully foitght against the HQ^as and when he 
returned to Sthinvi^vara, stricken with grief at his father's 
death, he resolved to go to the forest leaving the throne for 
Harsa^. This resolve of Rajya discloses his saintly tendencies. 
But the same Rajya becomes furious, when he hears that the 
Malava king had killed Grahavarman and had imprisoned 
RajyaSri^. He at once goes to punish him and easily defeats him 
but is treacherously murdered by the Gauda King^. 

Now, we proceed to deal in short with the main character- 
sketches in Bana's Kadambarl. Candraplda is the hero of this 
Kath§, who possesses the traits of the Dhlrodatta type of hero*. 
From the statement of iSukanasa, when he first sees the new 
born Candrapida, we learn that he is exceedingly beautifuF. He 
receives high education under the guidance of able preceptors 
and soon becomes proficient in all the sciences and arts*. When 
Candrapida is sent for the world conquest, he, being a mighty 
warrior, subjugates the whole world in three years*. Candrfiplda 
is a man of good manners and sweet temperament. By virtue of 
his good manners and sweet speech, he soon wins the confid¬ 
ence of Mahasveta and Kadambarl. He has great reverence 
for his parents, whose commands he can never violate. 
When at the hermitage of Mahasveta, Candraplda gets a 
message from his father bidding him to come at once to 
Ujjayinl, he shows no hesitation in obeying his father's 


1 HC. IV. p. 126; C. and T. p. 107. 

I HC. VI. p. 195. 

a HC. VI. pp. 180-82. 

* HC. VI, pp. 183-84. 

» HC, VI. p. 186. 

a The Dhlrodatta type of hero is defined by Vi^vandtha as: 

SShityadarpana, 3.32. 

» Kad.p. 163. 

8 Kid. pp. 168-69. 

» Kad.p.256, 
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command^. Candrapida’s love forKadambarlis veryde^. From 
the moment he sees Kadambarl, he is over-powered by love for 
her and all his later actions reveal him &s a true lover. 

Another chief trait of Candrapida's character, which impress¬ 
es us, is his great love for his friend VaiiSampayana. As soon as 
he hears about the ill fate of Vaisampayana from Mahaivetd, 
the heart of Candrapida breaks and he falls dead on the 
ground^. 

Pu]]idanka is portrayed by BS^a as a young handsome ascetic, 
who was a mind born son of Lak$ml. He is a bashful, serene 
ascetic, who refuses to accept the Parijata blossom, when it is 
presented to him by the Goddess of the Nandana forest. He, 
however, later, accepts it on the request of Kapihjala^. All the 
firmness of this young ascetic is stolen, when he first comes in 
contact with Mahasveta, the playful Gandharva princess^. When 
rebuked by Kapinjala for his weakness, Pundarlka protests 
against his charge, and when Kapifijala, being angry, goes else¬ 
where, he stealthily approaches the betel-box-bearer of Maha§- 
veta and dares to send a letter through her to Maha§veta^. 
Afterwards, when Kapinjala finds him sitting alone in a bower 
and again and again admonishes him, Pu^darika answers in the 
following words which show his great afiliction of mind: 

* Friend, what is the use of speaking much? You are at ease, in 
every respect. You have not fallen withm the range of these 
arrows of the flower-bowed God of love, which are so frightful 
as the virulence of a cobra’s poison. It is easy to advise 
others’®. Kapinjala goes to Mahasveta, without telling Pu^da- 
rTka, so that out of shame he might not check him^ The love 
of Puodarlka is so irresistible that he soon falls in a hopeless 
state of mind and ultimately gives up his life. 

» ?r«r 2 r«rrarrT<r% crrer: 

^ i Kad. p. 450 . 

2 Kad.p. 618. 
s Kad. pp. 311-12. 

® Vide the words of MahSsvetd: 

Kad. p. 308. 

* Kad. pp. 318-19. 

« Kad. p. 331. 

9 Kad. p. 336. 
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Kadambari is the heroine of Baca’s KathS. She is of the 
Mugdh£l type^. She is exceedingly beautiful. Her timid and 
bashful nature is well expressed at the time of giving betel to 
CandrSpIda^. Again, when Patralekha asks her to send a message 
to Candrapida, she finds her unable to take such a bold atep^. 
Her firm and unchanging love for Candrapida, for whom she 
waits till he has passed through another birth and the great 
care with which she preserves the body of Candrapida, show 
her strong character. Another chief trait of her character is her 
deep affection for her friend Mahasveta. She resolves not to 
marry unless Mahasveta has obtained a husband*. 

Mahasveta is introduced to us as a lady, exceedingly white in 
complexion and equally pure*, who leads the calm and serene 
life of an ascetic, propitiating l§iva after the death of her 
chosen husband. She was ready to die when she found her 
lord dead but being assured of her reunion with Pu^duflka by 
a divine being, she becomes hopeful and practices penance 
living in a cave. She appears to be much bolder than her friend 
Kadambari. She herself asks Kapiiijala about PundR^H^u’s 
descent when she first meets them*. Later she cleverly takes the 
rosary of Pund^tflka and gives him in return her own ekavalP. 
The firmness of her character is also revealed to us by the 
curse, she gives to Vaisampayana, when he beseeches her love*. 

The affectionate parents. King Taraplda and Queen Vilisa- 
vati are portrayed by Bana in a more or less conventional 
way. Among other main characters, Sukanasa and Patralekha 
deserve a mention here. Sukanasa is the worthy minister of 
King Taraplda, who possesses a rare affection for Prince 


1 ViSvanStha defines the Mugdha type of heroine in the following 
words: 
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Kad.p.401. 
KILd. pp. 479-80. 
Kid. p. 371. 
K&d pp. 279-80. 
KAd. p. 309. 
KAd. p. 31S. 
KAd. p. 617. 
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Candrapl^a. Before CandrSpIda is anointed as a crown prince, 
Sukanasa gives him a long advice^. This advice is aif excellent 
example of Bdpa^s knowledge of the' human nature and life. 
iSukanasa knows that young people, in the absence of proper 
guidance, often go wayward and hence he warns the prince in 
time. iSukanasa was an experienced man and was well conver¬ 
sant with the environments of the court and the kingly class. 
He draws a real picture of Laksmi and reveals her true nature 
in forcible words. PatralekhS is the personal attendant of 
Candrapida, who had a rare love for the prince. From the 
time she is presented to the prince she never leaves his side and 
serves him with full affection. She accompanies him in his 
expedition and later serves as a love messenger of Kadambari. 
Though she is RohinI, the dutiful wife of the Moon, who had 
accompanied him in his birth in the world of mortals, yet she 
has no jealousy for Kadambari, and happily conveys her love 
to Candrapida. Baoa is charged by many scholars that he has 
not thrown much light upon the exact relations between 
Patralekha and Candrapida and has neglected the revelation of 
the inner feelings of her heart.* 

4. His Development of Various Rasas: 

Rasa is said to be the soul of poetry®. Bapa clearly recognises 
its importance in poetry, when he enumerates the characteris¬ 
tics of an ideal composition and mentions ^easily realisable 

1 Kad. pp. 221-38. 

* Tagore, op. cit., p. 95f. 

® Bharata, the pioneer among Indian rhetoricians, proclaims: 

N.S., Vr. p. 71 (Benares ed. 1929 Kasi Sanskrit Scries No. 60). 

Anandavardhana also remarks that Rasa, which is suggestive, is the soul 
of poetry: 

il Dhvanyfiloka, 1,5. 

Mammata also observes: 

p» 3, 

While Vi^vanitha declares; 


s.d. r-3. 
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Rasa* as one of them'. At another place also, he speaks of the 
dominance of Rasa in a Katha*. Accordingly, all the nine 
Rasas find place in both of his prose works and are handled by 
him with great ability. Bai^ia excels to a high degree in his 
development of the sentiment of love, which is the ruling 
sentiment in the Kadambarl. All the other remaining Rasas 
are subordinate to it. In the Har$acarita the sentiment of 
heroism is predominant and other Rasas have got a minor 
place. Besides love and heroism, Bai^a displays special talents 
in delineating pathos, wonder and humour. Now, let us take 
all the nine sentiments one by one and see Bana*s ability in 
developing them. 

{a) llte Erotic (l^rhgara) 

The Erotic is foremost among all the Rasas and is rightly 
called ‘Rasaraja’. It is the chief sentiment of Kadambarl. The 
love episode of Kadambarl and Candrapic^a and the love 
episode of Mahasveta and Pundarlka make up the main theme 
of Kadambarl. The love delineated by Bana is sublime. The 
love of Mahasveta that inspires her to turn her back to all 
worldly pleasures and practice penance, till her re-union with 
Pundarlka, and the love of Kadambarl, which makes her live 
in a hermitage, leaving all pleasures and royal conveniences and 
attend to the dead body of CandrSpida, waiting for re-union, 
is the genuine love, which is far elevated from earthly passion. 

It is something high and divine. As we have discussed Bana*$ 
conception of love under a separate heading, we aim here to 
show the development of the Erotic in his works. Love is the 
permanent mood (Sthayi Bhava) of the Erotic sentiment. This 
sentiment is divided into two classes—Love in union (Sam- 
bhoga) and Love in separation (Vipralambha). Both these 

aspects of love are successfully depicted by Bapa but Vipra¬ 
lambha finds greater scope than Sambhoga in the Kadambarl. 

The meeting of Mahasveta and Pupd^nka takes place on the 
shore of the lake Acchoda. Pupdarlka is the substantial excitant 
(Alambana Vibhava), who awakens love in Mahasveta*s heart. 
Bis exceeding beauty, the spring season and the sweet fragrance 

^ -I 

* - - - 


HC. 1.8. 
KSd. verse 8. 
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of the ParijSta flower, etc. serve as excellent enhancing excitants 
(Uddlpana Vibhava). When love first entered into MahaSveta’s 
heart, she reacted in the following way: gazed at him for a 
very long time, yearningly and with sighs drinking him up as it 
were with my right eye, which had forgotten to wink, the eye¬ 
lashes of which were slightly contracted, and the anterior of 
which was variegated by reason of its pupil being crooked and 
very tremulous. (I gazed at him), as if I were begging some¬ 
thing of him, or telling him that I was in his power, or were 
handing him over my heart, which wanted to go to him, or 
were entering him with all my strength.. Other Ensuants 
(Anubhavas) like perspiration, etc., are also described: *My 
sense of shame disappeared, as if it were washed off from me, 
by the lines of the drops of the water of perspiration. My body 
trembled, as if it were frightened at (the prospect of) receiving 
the innumerable sharp arrows of cupid. Horripilation shot up 
net-like from all my limbs. . Cinta®, glani*, l§anka® etc. are 
the accessories (Saihcarl Bhavas) here. 

As Bana writes strictly in accordance with the rules of rheto¬ 
ricians, he carefully develops a Rasa showing all its four 
constituents. 

In ‘Athakftapranayamapi’ etc., (Kad. pp. 307-8), Mahasveta 
is the substantial excitant, the spring season and the charming 
surroundings etc. are the enhancing excitants by which the 
permanent mood of love is aroused and enhanced respectively. 
The horripilation, sighs, quaking of hand, perspiration, etc., that 
make their appearance in Pundarika’s body are the Ensuants®. 
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Avega, Har$a, etc., are the Accessories. The love in union is 
delineated in MahaSve^ and Puo^arlka’s looking at each other, 
placing of Parijata flower on MahaSveta*s ear by Pun^arika 
and talking, etc. 

Love in union also flnds place in the meetings of Kadambari 
and CandrapTda. The physical manifestations of the first wave 
of love, which fills the heart with exciting emotions, are fairly 
shown in the condition of Kadambad after she sees 
Candrapida: 

I fJT:?^5r^rfT^^T^ =5rT ^Tif5r5i> f?rfJTTrcrr 

zTjft ( fl arRgf 

(Kad. pp. 395-396). 

‘Now the God of love himself produced perspiration in her; 
the fatigue of rising up hastily (to receive him) became a 
pretext. The tremor of the thighs hindered her motion; the 
flock of swans attracted by the jingling of her anklets got the 
blame. The flow of accelerated breath agitated her garment; 
the wind of the chauries came to be the cause. Her hand rested 
on her heart simply through the desire of touching Candrapida 
who had entered in (her heart); its being so placed for covering 
the breasts was a pretext. Joy caused the fall of the water of 
tears; the pollen of the flower used as ear-ornament that was 
shaken off was an excuse. Bashfulness itself did not allow her 
to speak; the swarm of bees attracted by the fragrance of the 
lotus of her face (merely) became the cause (lit. door to that)’. 
Here the feelings of Kadambari are expressed by the poet 
using the figure of speech called ‘Vyajokti’, which does not 
envelop the real emotion but helps in revealing it to us. The 
poet’s accurate observation of human heart is also evident here. 
Kfidambarl’s condition, when she somehow stretches her hand 
to give betel to CandrapTda, is also a fine specimen of Bloats 
exact knowledge of a young virgin’s heart when she first comes 
in contact with a young man: ‘with her eyes not at all with¬ 
drawn from MahflivetS’s face, her whole frame trembling, her 
eyes bewildered, having loud sighs, as if bathed by cupid in the 
streams of the drops of perspiration ... she stretched forth her 
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tender hand 'with the betel in it’^. CandrSpIda and K§dambarrs 
ascending to the summit of their respective residences gives 
perfect expression to the tricks of lovers to see each other. 

As Bana gives the Erotic sentiment in its sublimated form» 
he never gives an open description of the love in union. 
Vulgarity is far from his elevated portrayal of love, which is 
always dealt with as something pure, something high and 
refined. In the Harsacarita, there are two occasions for the 
development of love in union, which are very skilfully handled 
by Bana. One is the meeting of Sarasvatl and Dadhica and the 
other that of RajyasrI and Grahavarman. At both the 
occasions, Ba^a writes very carefully and in brief-^. One reason 
is that as the Erotic is not the chief sentiment of Harsacarita, 
describing it in detail, would have been out of place there. 
Another thing is, that to describe in detail such matters, 
connected with divine or historical characters, is very difiUcult, 
for the reader cannot accept any kind of fanciful description 
with regard to such characters. The poet, therefore, preserves 
that high atmosphere and at the same time tries to make it 
natural. 

Bana shows a rare ability in developing the love in separa* 
tion. He has a thorough knowledge of the workings of human 
heart, while in separation from its beloved. A few words from 
the description of Mahasveta’s condition, when she reaches 
home after meeting Puijdarika for the first time, are: 

fsfT q-fTfcnffir, % cT^fV- 

f^r ffT ffr 

f ftr i 

(Kad. p. 315) 

ft^RTTST^R^fserr 

-sr^rnwrimr ?rFf?r»r»f i Ksd. p. 4oi. 

H.C. p. 28 and pp. 37-38; 

Jifor- 

' i (hc. p. ws). 
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^Reaching home, I entered the inner quarters reserved for 
princesses, and from that moment onwards, grieving at his 
separation, I was never aware of anything out of all these; viz., 
whether I had returned, or stayed in that same spot; whether I 
was alone or in company, whether I was silent or talking freely; 
whether I was awake or asleep; whether I was crying or not 
crying; whether it was all misery or all happiness, whether, it 
was the yearning of love or disease. .. .* How eifectively the 
emotional condition of her mind, after reading the letter of 
Pundarika, is expressed, can be seen in the following passage: 
‘And by its (that Arya’s) being seen (read), there was produced 
by far the greater increase of the evil consequence of the malady 
of my love-afflicted mind, as there is by the uncertainty caused 
by the loss of the sense of directions, in the case of one who 
has lost his way, or by a night of the dark fortnight in that of 
a blind man; or by the cutting off of the tongue in that of a 
dumb person; ... or by liquor in that of a mad person; or by 
the casting of evil influence in that of one (already) possessed 
by a ghost’^ 

KadambarPs mental and physical condition in separation 
from CandrapTda is vividly delineated. According to poeticians 
there are ten stages of love. These are enumerated under love 
in separation (Vipralambha) by Visvanatha: 

«rr i 

^?*rTcfl5«r 5inF«r^^?Tr ^rerfrfer ii 

(Sahityadarpaoa, III, 190) 

The report of Kadambari’s condition, given by Keyuraka to 
Candrapida, when the latter had come to see the camp, shows 
some of these stages. The sentence 

-- 

I 

shows her Abhila§a. The next sentence 

fcrTt%r '^r err^r 

rf«r5r«RiV I (Kad. p. 434 ) 

shows Cinta. The third stage i.e. Smfti is indicated by these 
words: 


1 Kad. pp. 319-20. 
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<Kad. p. 434). The fourth stage is that of GuQakathBha which 
is shown in the following lines: * 

15r5^ w r?«rcr<^ — 

erPrer^ i 

(Kad. pp. 434-35). 

The sentence 

^ ^wfcT ^?s:*?F<r, ct#^ 

fwcTr-Fp^rfr ^Rni?cfV-^in»T^*TT^ i' 

shows Udvegaand in the next sentence 

sr>TfcT:-wf^^mr^TT %fn«nf«PTT‘SH44fcr,’ we have the eighth 

stage Vyadhi. The influence of this Vyadhi on Kadambari and 
different remedies used to cure her, are described in detail by 
Bana, as afterwards Candrapid^ himself observes them^. The 
ninth stage, viz., Jadata is described in the account of 
Kadambari’s state given by Patralekha to Candrapida in 
Ujjayinl. The sentence . . . *taddukhakaranamutprek§amaiia’ 
etc. efficiently describes this stage of love. The inner workings 
of Kadarabarl’s heart, which she revealed to Patralekha, also 
illustrates Baria’s deep insight into the human heart. A brief 
extract may be given here: ‘In my dreams—that clever rogue, 
having come every day, employs the caged parrots and 
starling as messengers in the secret messages (he wishes to send 
me). When I am asleep, he, with his mind infatuated by vain 
desires, writes on the inside of my ear-ornaments, the places of 
appointment (for our meeting) ...'*. Baija has also described 
the tenth stage of love, viz.. Death, which no other Sanskrit 
poet has described. Pundarlka, who very soon reaches the 
climax of the powerful influence of the irresistible love, cannot 
wait till the arrival of Mahasveta and gives up his life, when 
the Moon arises. The stages of Unmada and Jadata are also 
well depicted in the case of Puqdarlka®. In the Har§acarita, 
Sarasvati’s love in separation from Dadhica, is finely developed 
showing its various stages. As remarked by Kane, ‘The sentence 
‘ajayata’ etc. shows Abhil5§a; the next shows cintS. The 


1 Kad. pp. 436-44. 

2 Kad. pp. 474-76. 

3 Kad. pp. 325-28. 
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sentence *kttasamdhySpfai^ama* etc. indicates Smrti and in 
*fflartyaloka khalu* e*tc. we have the fourth *avastha Gupaka- 
thana*. In the sentence *Madanasara* etc. (1, 21) we have the 
5th stage of ‘Udvega^’. Thus we find that when Bana writes, 
he keeps in view the Rhetoric and develops the Erotic sentiment 
in a perfect way. 

(6) The Comic {Hdsya): 

The comic presented by Bana is subtle and refined. It is 
absolutely different from the conventional humour, generally 
found in Sanskrit literature, specially the customary jokes of 
the jester in the dramas. In fact, humour occupies a minor 
place in Sanskrit literature. A greater part of Sanskrit literature 
deals with the Erotic only and the rest, with the other eight 
Rasas. The comic is, therefore, naturally, neglected. As pointed 
out by V.V. Dikshit®, ‘A humourist ought to possess breadth 
of outlook. This can be acquired by a free intercourse with 
sundry people following various pursuits in life*. The court- 
poets, whose scope of observation was limited, due to their 
limited contact with the common people, were unable to 
produce fresh and original comic. The case is, however, different 
with Bana. Though a court-poet, he had travelled widely in his 
early youth, which had made him familiar with all the aspects 
of society. This enabled him to give a genuine humour, which 
is of rare occurrence in Sanskrit literature. And it is for this 
reason that he is able to portray a personality like that of the 
‘Jaradravi^a Dharmika’ in the temple of Capdfi^^a* which 
presents a blend of humour, disgust and fear. It is a unique 
picture, which no other Sanskrit poet has ever drawn. A few 
phrases showing Bapa’s sense of wit and humour may be quoted 
here: 

- - - ant 

1 P.V. Kane, ‘Notes to Har^acarita Ucchvasa T. p. 65. 

* ‘Wit and Humour in Sanskrit Literature' in the Proceedings of the 
Fifth Indian Oriental Conference, Vol. 1,1930, p. 689. 
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€r5n5r«i»7^ni?rm<T«RT?sr«i]f^t»^5rcTTWl^f?T^T5ftq’pr»^r2:cr- 

* * * 

^ Kad. pp. 459-63. 

‘As he had one of his eyes destroyed by the magic ointment 
given to him by an impostor, he had made the wooden pencil 
thin by his care in applying collyrium to the other eye, at the 
three periods of the day.. . Although became old, he was 
worrying Durga with his prayers for getting a boon, conferring 
on him the sovereignty of the southern country... he sang 
during the day itself, something resembling the buzzing of 
flies ... As he had taken the vow of celibacy only under 
compulsion, he had often employed the female-winning (magical) 
powder, against the old ascetic women that had come from 
foreign regions and stayed there (in the temple)... Sometimes 
he had his neck turned side-ways (or sprained) and his skull 
broken against stones, as he fell face downwards, owing to a 
stumbling, while running in indignation after the boys that had 
bolted away having offended him ... He always came to be 
mocked at by being married to an old hag, placed on a broken 
cot that was raised up by people playing pranks in spring’. 

This description is rich in humour and makes the readers 
laugh as Candrapl^a did, when he first saw the old ascetic^. 
Specially, the idea of the ascetic using the female-winning 
powder on old ascetic women and praying to Caiidii^^ for 
bestowing on him the kingdom of southern region, are fine 
illustrations of Bahia’s sense of comic. The humour of Bana is 
sometimes much more subtle. When Kapinjala admonishes 
Pupdarlka, showing a friendly anger, he cuts a taunting joke by 
saying: 




(Kad., p. 314) 


‘How is it that you do not even perceive that your rosary has 


(Kad. p. 464) 
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jdropped from your hand and has been taken away (by someone 
else)? Oh, the loss of youf consciousness! Well, (as regards the 
rosary) it has been already taken off; but let this heart of yours 
at least be checked (turned back), which too is being carried 
off by this roguish girl’^. 

In the Har$acarita, the nose of Skandagupta is humourously 
described as ‘as long as his sovereign’s pedigree’^. 

The humour also finds scope in the love-quarrel between the 
starling named Kalindl and the parrot called Parihasa. They 
had been married to each other by Kadambarl and as the 
starling once saw the parrot teaching something to Tamalika, 
the betel-box-bearer of Kadambarl, one early morning, she, 
filled with jealousy, refused to look or to speak to him. When 
he followed her, she went to Kadambarl, asked her to check 
him and also declared that if Kadambarl would overlook the 
matter, she will give up her life®. The speech of Candrapi^a is 
also full of mirth, when he says that it is well known every¬ 
where that the parrot Parihasa is in love with Tamalika and 
this starling is indeed very patient that having been insulted 
likewise, she does not take poison or take shelter in fire or 
start fasting. It will be a disgrace to her if she gets reconciled 
with the parrot, after such a big crime he has committedS 
Another case of mirth is found in the Harsacarita, when the 
girl-friends of Rajyasri try to raise her face again and again to 
show it to the bridegroom, at the time of her marriage®. 

A humorous situation is found described in the Harsacarita, 
when in the festival, that follows the birth of Harsa, the 
dancing old courtesans make the king laugh, by putting 
their arms around the necks of old ministers® and 
when the dancing queens put their gold-made girdleband 
in the necks of old Kancukins and sportfully look at their 

1 KSle’s Trans, pp. 198-99. 

HC. VI. pp. 196-97; 

2 CandT. p. 191. 

s Kad.p.403. 

* Kad. pp. 403-405. 

» HCIV.p. 147. 

HC. IV. p. 130 
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expressions^ An example of profound humour is the descrip¬ 
tion of mares in the Har$acarita, who were rolling on saffron 
fields (as if doing their toilette), in order to win the love of the 
horses of the Sun^ 

Thus we find that the comic, delineated by B9na, is of a 
refined and high standard. It is not a senseless humour written 
just to evoke a laugh but something fine and subtle which 
greatly appeals to learned people. 

(c) The Pathetic {Karma): 

The sentiment of pathos is well developed by Baria in his 
works. The permanent mood of this sentiment is sorrow (Soka) 
and it bears a close relation with the sentiment of love, because 
it arises out of the loss of the object of love (istanasa) or from 
the arrival of what is undesired (anistapti). Human life is full 
of both happiness and sorrow. A man cannot expect only 
happiness in his life and sorrow is bound to come to him. 
That is why the pathos has a strong appeal to the human mind. 
Bana's delineation of the sentiment of pathos, though it is not 
so supreme as presented by Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti in their 
works, is notable for its effectiveness. In the description of the 
sorrow of Mahasveta and Kadambarl, after the death of their 
lovers, Bana has exhibited his mastery in portraying the 
sentiment of pathos. The grief of Mahasveta was very deep 
because Puridarika had died due to her being late in coming to 
him. She again and again appeals to her lord saying that now 
that she has come, how can it be that he is going away, leaving 
her alone. Her appeals are very moving: 

I l I I 

Jr 1 ?ri5TfffiT i wfcrif?*! i i 

(Kad. pp. 352-53) 

*Be gracious. Talk to me but once. Show kindliness to me who 
1 

HC. IV. p. 133. 

a HC.III. p. 95. 
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am devoted to (love) you. Look even a little at me. Grant my 
desire. I am distressed. *I am loyal. I am attached to you. I am 
forlorn. I am a girl. 1 am helpless (lit. without refuge). I am 
miserable. There is none else who can be my refuge. I am 
overpowered by love. Why do you not show pity to me?’^. 

Here, the dead body of Pun<)arlka is the Substantial Excitant 
(Alambana Vibhava) of the sorrow^. The wailing of Kapifijala 
is its Enhancing Excitant (Uddlpana Vibhava)®. All the 
lamentations and sobs, etc.^ of Mahasveta are its Ensuants 
(Anubhavas) and her fainting serves as the Accessory®. 

The description of the young parrots, whom the old Sahara 
very cruelly killed, exemplifies Baca’s power of depicting the 
sentiment of pathos: ‘Some who were only a few days old and 
were (still) red with the colour of the foetus, gave one the 
impression, that they were the blossoms of the Salmall tree; 
some, whose wings were just sprouting, looked like young 
leaves of a lotus; some resembled the fruits of the arka plant, 
some, the tips of whose beaks were reddish, possessed the 
beauty of lotus-buds whose tips are pink owing to their folds of 
leaves being opened just a little; some were asking him to 
desist, under the guise of the continued shaking of their necks’.® 

The pathos developed by Bana in his works, is characterised 
by a depth of thought and feeling. In the Harsacarita, we have 
the Pathetic delineated at the time of King Prabhlkaravar- 
dhana’s death. Harsa’s ideas, regarding pathos (Soka) are 
remarkable: 


1 

2 

3 


4 


6 


Kale’s Trans, p. 221. 

- - - t 

K5d. pp. 349-51. 

^3r?r5T 

KSd. p. 351. 


- ^ sqri^'hr^ciV,-i 

Kad. pp. 353-54. 




® KUd. p. 72; Kale's Trans, p. 43. 


Kad. p. 355, 
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’rx'n^, irgr- 

sinF?', ?rJi#?^'^sfi7!it?r; irrv^m, Mffk- 

t f¥gfT 

m 

/tw/W; I 

(HC. V. p. 159} 

‘Even a common grief is a breathing death, a disease without 
antidote, a plunge into fire without being reduced to ashes, 
a living abode in hell, a shower of coals without light, a 
sawing in twain without cleavage, a lancet’s stroke that leaves 
no scar. What then of deeper afflictions?’^ 

These words express the very nature of sorrow, which gives 
extreme pain but does not kill. The Pathos finely developed 
in the description of the dying king Prabhakaravardhana and of 
Yasovatl, who burns herself in fire before her husband’s death, 
due to the fear of becoming a widow, is extremely touching. 
She had just taken a bath and was wearing two garments of the 
colour of Kusumbha; the other adornments, suitable for a 
Satl, had also been worn by her^. As she was saying farewell 
to elders, friends and co-wives and also to the images, to the 
pet-birds, to the animals and to the plants of the royal palace, 
Harsa came and with his eyes full of tears, fell on his mother’s 
feet, praying to her to give up the idea of death. At this time, 
the wild grief of Yasovatl, who was going to die, leaving her 
dear, grief-smitten son, is finely expressed®. Her remembrance 
of her parents, of the elder son, Rajya, who was absent and of 
RajyasrI, who was at her husband’s place; her self-abasement 
and condemnation of Yama, her deep yearning to die before 
becommg a widow, her great devotion for her dying husband, 
and her inability to face the bereavement, are described with a 
masterly touch*. Ultimately, YaSovatl herself falls down on her 
son’s feet, asking him not to persuade her against her desire 


1 C. and T. p. 143. 

2 HC. V. pp. 164-65. 

s ^'^5 fcnssftr 

cT!# p«rT - 

HC. V. pp. 165-66. 

« HC. V. pp. 166-67. 
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and Har§a is left to mourn alone, first for the mother and then 
for the father. The pathetic condition of Hfca pd of the city 
is touchingly describedV Again, at the time of R3jyBVSr(lbBB3*S 
return, there is an occasion for Pathos. The delineation of 
Harsa*s torments and of pain, afflicting the heart of RSjya- 
vardhana, is fine®. The sentiment of pathos is also developed in 
the eighth Ucchvasa of the Harsacarita, when RajyaSrl, being 
greatly tortured by fate, decides to burn herself in fire in the 
Vindhya forest and Har§a suddenly saves her. All the conver¬ 
sations of the female-companions of Rajya^ri, who were ready 
to die and the grief of RajyasrI and Harsa, which bursts out 
when they meet, fills the reader's heart with Pathos®. The views 
of Divakaramitra in the Harsacarita, regarding sorrow, are also 
remarkable^. 

(d) The Heroic {Vira) 

The heroic is the predominant sentiment in the Harsacarita. 
Sana has expressed his ideals of heroism, by giving an account 
of the great heroic deeds of King Har§a. The valour of one of 
his ancestors Puspabhuti, of his father Prabhdkaravardhana and 
of his elder brother Rajyavardhana, is also described. The 
description of King Puspabhtiti’s fight with the terrible Naga is 
a magnificent specimen of Baca’s depiction of Heroism. The 
King cannot fight with weapons against a weaponless person 
and so combats in a duel. He fights very gallantly and when he 
cannot vanquish his foe he pulls him by his hair and draws out 
his sword, to cut his enemy’s neck. But at the very moment, 
the King beholds the sacred thread (Yajfiopavita) worn by the 
Naga and releases him. An ideal warrior never leaves the right 
way and so does Puspabhuti, who is rewarded with a boon by 
Goddess Lak^mi for his great valour®. 

King Prabhakaravardhana was also an ideal warrior. He is 
described as *a lion for the Huoas in the form of deer, a fever 
for the King of Sindha, the disease of insomnia for the 


1 HC. V. pp. 170-74. 

* W -» HC. VI. pp. 177-78. 

» HC. VIII. pp. 246-49. 

* HC. VIII. pp. 253-55. 

» HC. III. pp. 113-15. 
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Gurjaras, the burning fever for the King of GandhSra, in the 
form of an elephant, the destroyer of the cleverifess of tli« 
people of Lifa country and an axe for cutting the Lak$mi of > 
Malava, in the form of a creeper'. His great energy and bravery 
are very well expressed by Bana^. When Harsa hears the news 
of the assassination of his eider brother Rajyavardhana, his 
anger and gallantry are roused. At that time, to enhance his 
energy and to increase his courage Simhnada, the commander- 
in>chief, says some remarkable words on Heroism: 

'T^: I- 

r^T«> I-^^rraWsTJPlftRn: 5T«TT: 

I-2T5rfifr 1 

(HC. VI. pp. 191-92). 

« 

‘Only the arms of warriors, adorned with forearms heavy as 
a sky elephant’s trunk, know how sweet a taste does the earth 
provide in the enjoyment of a supremacy whose edicts are 
never set at nought. Like the Sun, a king passes his days at his 
case with radiance unimpaired, while with upturned face the 
goddess of lotuses clasps his feet . . , Expansive is the heroic 
spirit, raining a spray of boundless glory. The paths of 
prowess are levelled by the pioneer valour . . . with heroes, the 
conception of body belongs to imperishable fame’®. 

Harsa is an embodiment of the heroic sentiment. What he 
says about his earnest desires completely suits a highly 
courageous man like him: 

1 HC. III. p. 120; C. and T. p. 101. 

%x: i *Tt i- ^ 

srfR<rcnf i (HC*tiv. pp. 120 - 21 ) 

® C. and T. pp. 183-84. 
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f5r^?r <tr: i - (hc. vi. p. 193 ). 

*As it is» my envious arm looks with a claimant’s eye upon 
even the king of Serpents who upholds the earth. When the 
very planet groups rise, my brow longs to set itself in motion 
for their repression. My hands yearn to clutch the tresses of 
the very hills that will not bow. My heart would force (^howries 
upon even the sun’s presumptuously bright hands. Enraged at 
the title of king, my foot itches to make footstools of even the 
kings of beasts^ 

The vow of Har^a—that if in a few days, he does not make 
the earth destitute of Gau<las, filling it with the jingling noise 
of the fetters on the feet of all kings, who are proud of their 
archery, he will burn himself in the fire like a moth—clearly 
expresses his anger as well as his heroism. His order for the 
kings in all the four directions, that they should eithejr surrender 
or fight, also contains the same sentiment^. The sentiment of 
heroism has been also developed at the time of Harsa's 
expedition for world-conquest. A realistic description of the 
army is given on this occasion and when the army starts, the 
whole atmosphere is filled with various kinds of loud noises, 
which show its great enthusiasm (Utsaha)®. 

In the Kadambarl, the heroic sentiment is developed when 
Candrapida sets out for world-conquest. The description of 
the beat of the big drums, of the elephants in rut, of the 
horses, raising a lot of dust by their hoofs, of the flying 
banners, of the triumphant battle-cries and of the uproar of the 
marching army, contains the Heroic^. 

The above discussion, speaks of Baoa’s development of the 
heroic in War (Yuddha Vira), which is one of the kinds of the 
sentiment of heroism. The other three kinds are, the heroic in 
liberality (Dina Vlra), the heroic in duty (Dharma Vira) and 
the heroic in compassion (Daya Vira). That, besides being full 
of military heroism, Har$a was also full of heroism of genero- 

1 C. and T. pp. 186-87. 

a HC. VI. p. 194. 

• HC. VII. pp. 204-13. 

* K&d. pp. 243-54. 
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sity, is evident from such expressions as: 

Trsrmf^ sTTcr^'miffr ^ 

Ti^or 

»r|T|fr®r ^ iT«?wrf?T — 

*‘(HC. Vlir. p. 202) 

*The king bestowed upon Brahmans sesamum vessels of 
precious stones, silver and gold in thousands, myriads also of 
cows having hoofs and horn tips adorned with creepers of gold- 
work; ... he had sent away valuable equipages, and divided 
among the kings ornaments anointing the heavens with a 
copious light of jewels. .. ’^ At the time of Harsa’s birth, king 
Prabhakaravardhana had given all that he possessed^. 

(e) The Furious (Raudra): 

The permanent mood of the sentiment of fury is anger 
(Krodha). In the Har$acarita, it is well developed at the time 
when the Goddess Sarasvatl is cursed by the angry sage 
Durvasas. The shaking head, the frowning forehead, red eyes, 
biting of lips, sweat on the body and the shaking lingers of 
the hand of wrathful Durvasas are vividly described®. Another 
occasion for the sentiment of fury, in Harsacarita, is when 
Rajyavardhana hears that the King of Malava has killed 
Grahavarman and has fettered and locked Rajyasri in a prison. 
Hearing this, all the sorrow of Rajya caused by his father’s 
death disappears in a moment and he is blazed with anger. The 
cnsiiants of the sentiment of fury, as seen on Rajya’s body, are 
described by the poet as follows: ‘On his broad brow a deadly 
frown broke forth, darkening like Yama’s sister and like her, 
wavy with wrinkled lines that writhed like Kaliya’s brood in 
their fright at Kesin’s destroyer. His left hand proudly stroking 
his right shoulder .. . His right. . . glided once more toward 
his terrible sword. On his cheeks appeared an angry flush,. .. 
His upturned right foot climbed his left thigh, as if all kings 
being in his presence, it were filled with the pride of trampling 

1 C. and T. pp. 197-98. 
a HC. IV. p. 134. 

« HC. I. pp. 9-10. 
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« 

upon their array of diadems. Imprinted on the jewelled 
mosaic, his left foot through the desperate twitching of his toes 
spat out a smoke, as though he would spout a flame to leave 
the earth widowed of men’^. The words, Rajyavardhana speaks 
to his younger brother on this occasion, finely express his 
flaming wrath*. The sentiment of fury also finds scope in the 
Har§acarita, when Harsa listens to the news of Rajyavardhana’s 
deceitful assassination by the King of the Gaudas. Look at the 
description of the furious anger that overpowered Har$a, in 
poet’s own words: 




— I 



51 ^- 



(HC. VI. p. 187). 


‘Instantly on hearing this his fiery spirit blazed forth in a 
storm of sorrow augmented by flaming flashes of furious wrath. 
His aspect became terrific in the extreme. As he fiercely shook 
his head, the loosened jewels from his crest looked like live 
coals of the angry fire which he vomited forth. Quivering 
without cessation, his wrathful curling lip seemed to drink the 
lives of all kings. His reddening eyes with their rolling gleam 
put forth as it were conflagrations in the heavenly spaces. 
Even the fire of anger, as though itself burnt by the 
scorching power of his inborn valour’s unbearable heat spread 
over him a rainy shower of sweat. His very limbs trembled as 
if in affright at such unexampled fury’®. 

Sorrow cannot stay when anger comes. Har§a himself says 
that there is no place for grief in his heart, until he takes 
revenge on his brother’s death*. The vow he takes and the 
proclamation he despatches, show his fierce reaction. 

As the sentiment of love predominates in the Kadambari, the 


1 HC. VI. p. 183; C. and T. p. 174. 

2 HC. VI. p. 184. 

3 C. and T. p. 178. 

^ HC. VI. pp. 193-94. 
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Furious has but little scope there. It is touched a little, in the 
description of the hunt and the Sahara commander MStahga^ 

(/) The Terrible {Bhayanaka): 

The permanent mood of the sentiment of terror is fear. In 
the Kadambarl, it is well-developed at the time of the hunting 
by the Sahara army, in the Vindhya forest. The effect of the 
terrible noise of the hunt on the creatures living in the forest is 
vividly described. They were extremely terrified and the whole 
forest was filled with the cries of flying birds, grunts of wild 
pigs, the loud cries of the elephants, the roar of the lion, etc. 
along with the cries of the frightened animals, there were the 
horrifying sounds of the foot-steps of the army, of their 
vehement shoutings and of their weapons^. The description of 
the army, as seen by the young parrot Vaisampayana through 

‘the pupils of his eyes trembling with fear’, is also awefuP. We 
give here a few phrases: 

*It (army) was as though it were the collection of all the 
Praharas of the Nights of World-Destruction heaped in one 
mass. It was as if it were a row of pillars (built) of bricks of 
collyrium, set in motion by an earth-quake... It was as though 
it were the followers of the God of Death, wandering about. It 
was as if it were the population of the demon-world, issuing 
forth from the surface of the Earth broken open by them’^. 

The description of Matahga, of black complexion, with stains 
of blood on the body, red clothes, red eyes, and crooked eye¬ 
brows, also strikes fear®. The awe-stricken picture of the father 
parrot, when he saw the old Sahara coming, very clearly shows 
the ensuants of the sentiment of terror, on a parrot’s body: 

.. here and there in every direction he cast his glance, whose 
pupil was rolling and restless owing to the fear of death, which 
was vacant on account of grief, and which was dimmed with 
tears; his palate became parched, unable to protect himself (lit. 
to offer resistance for himself) he covered me with the fold of 
his wings which had become loose on account of their joints 

1 K3d.p.66. 

2 Kad. pp. 59-62. 

2 Kad. p. 63. 

* Kad. p. 63; Kale’s Trans, p. 37. 

® Kad. pp. 64-69. 
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being relaxed through his terror . . The terrible is 
systematically developed in the second Ucchvisa ofHar$acarita, 
while describing the heat. The violent hot wind and the red 
forest-fires which were destroying the grass, trees, nests of birds, 
insects, etc., are lively portrayed^. The description of ill-omens® 
and of the death’s dreadful play* also contain the sentiment of 
terror. 

(g) The Disgustful (Vlbhatsa) 

The Disgustful has little scope in Sana’s works. The perma¬ 
nent mood of this sentiment is aversion (Jugupsa), and it 
appears in a few places, such as, in the description of the 
forest-fires, of the disciple of the Bhairavacarya, of the iSabara 
hunters and of the old Dravida ascetic. Given below are a 
few extracts, exemplifying Sana’s skill in depicting the 
Disgustful: 



(HC. II. p. 50). 


.. . and scented, as they (the winds) blew, with the strong smell 
of the insects in the hollows of the trees, which were baked in 
the fragments of the sparrow’s eggs which had exploded as they 
grew hot in the forest conflagration*^ 


^rfcf^rTicnT ^ 

^ (HC. II. pp. 51-52). 

(The forest-fires) *with quantities of massed insects cracking in 
the dry grass like oblations of mustard seed, with the white 
shells in the dried lakes breaking into pieces through the heat 
like the skins of leprous patients,. . 


1 Kid. p. 72; Kale’s Trans, p. 43. 
a HC. II. pp. 49-52. 

» HC V. p. 162. 

* HC. VIII.pp. 254-55. 

C. and T. p. 39. 

• C. and T. p. 40. 
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f^?4)V+'sHT|- 

- (Kad. p. 459). 

‘He was given the appearance of a latticed window by net-works 
of very prominent veins as if they were swarms of godhas (igua¬ 
nas), hzards, and chameleons that had crowled upon his body 
mistaking it for the burnt-up stump of a tree. His whole body 
was chequered with marks of the pits left by small-pox, as if 
they were the spots of the auspicious marks dug out (from his 
body) by adverse fortune ... He had a tumour growing on his 
forehead darkened by his (constant) falling at the feet of 
Ambika. . . 

(h) The Marvellous (Adbhuta) 

Bana’s presentation of the Marvellous can be plainly seen in 
the Kadambarl. The story itself is full ofwonder®. The accounts 
of the three lives of Pundarika and CandrapTda and the final 
entanglement of the whole plot, fills the reader with great sur¬ 
prise. The speaking parrot and his salute to the king, the divine 
figure which descends from the sky and lakes away in the sky 
the body of Pundarika, etc. all contain wonder. Elements of 
surprise are also found in the description of Indrayudha, of the 
Acchoda lake, of the snow-house in Kadambari’s palace and of 
the great umbrella, presented to Harsa by the king of Pragjyo- 
tisa, in the Harsacarita. Whenever greatness or power is to be 
shown, the poet takes shelter in this sentiment. The miracles of 
penance, by which the sage Jabaii can see through all the three 
times viz. past, present and future and by which the vessel of 
Mahasveta is filled with fruits by the trees themselves, are all 
cases of astonishment. 

(i) The Quietistic {Santa) 

The quietistic is represented in the calm and tranquil 
atmosphere of the hermitage. This sentiment is based on 

1 Kale’s Trans, p. 287. 

2 Jaball, before narrating the story remarks: * 



(KSd. p. 102). 
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tranquility (Sama). The description of the hermitage of Diva- 
karamitra, is a glowing illustration of this sentiment, where 
even the lions had become quiet in nature and had left eating 
flesh. The animals living there had forgotten their natural ene- 
mity. The comfort given to RajyasrI by Divakaramitra, the 
calmness of the abode of the great saint JabSli and its peaceful 
surroundings, all go to illustrate the Quietistic sentiment. 

There is thus no sentiment, which our poet has not developed 
in his works. The Erotic, the Pathos, the Heroic and the Mar¬ 
vellous are depicted to perfection, while the others are also not 
neglected. All the Rasas are harmoniously combined and the 
chief Rasa is brought out clearly and vividly. 

5. Sana's Conception of Love 

Bana*s ideas regarding love are very noble. He has faith in 
the immortality of love, love that never dies but remains un¬ 
changed through all the ups and downs of life, through ages 
and even through rebirths. His treatment of love in the Kadam- 
barl reminds us of the lines of Keats: 

‘The ancient harps have said, 

Love never dies but lives immortal Lord’^. 

No separation can distract such love and no time can make its 
memory dim. Through the account of Pundarika and Candra- 
plda, Bapa thoroughly emphasises that love remains the same 
in another birth. He agrees with Kalidasa in this respect®. 
Genuine Love does not depend merely upon external adjuncts 
but it is something else, something higher than the corporeal 
love. It is the relation of two souls®. When the two souls have 
identifled themselves with each other, there arises mutual 
affection, which is unchangeable. B5na speaks of this true 
love. 

^ Quoted in R. S. Pandit’s ed. of JgLtusathhara, in Introductory Note, 
p. 22. (Bombay, 1944). 

® I Abhijfiana Sskuntala, 5-9. 

I ^ f^roirr- 

I Uttarardmacarita, 6.12. 
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The thrilling joy that overpowers the whole person when he 
is first moved by love, is expressed by Bana in clear terms. Both 
the pairs Mahasveta and PuQ^arika and Kadambarl and 
CandrSpI^a are overpowered by love at first sight. Batia is a 
master in describing the state of a virgin when the first gust of 
love agitates her. The state of Mahasveta and Kadambarl, when 
first overwhelmed by love are excellent illustrations The con¬ 
fusion aroused by love in Puiidarlka, who, though a great 
ascetic, could not notice his fallen rosary and stupidly took the 
pearl-necklace of Mahasveta in its place'*. But soon the thrill of 
first love IS converted into pain, when the time of separation 
comes. The pam and sorrow felt at the time of separation, 
make the love deeper but not only arc Mahasveta and Kadam¬ 
barl separated, they have also to face an utterly pathet»c 
situation, when their chosen husbands die. First, they decide to 
follow them in death, but checked by some divine being, they 
await re-union. The love remains unaltered through the long 
period during which their lovers undergo other births. Their 
hope for reunion is never broken and their sufferings and 
austerities make their love purer and holier. The love of 
Pundarlka and Candrapiija also remains unchanged through¬ 
out the period they live in other births. In the Uttarabhaga of 
Kadambarl, we have the description of the strange condition of 
Vaisampayana (Puridarika in his second birth), who, when he 
first looks at the bower on the shore of the lake Acchoda. 
appears as if remembering something, as if recognizing the place 
and as if knowing it for a long time®. Similarly he looks at 
Mahasveta familiarly, as if he recognizes her^. The same love 


1 

9 
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Some extracts from it are quoted above on p. 

KM. p. 312 and p. 315. 

I 

Kad. pp. 554-55. 







Kid. pp. 610-11. 
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for her, which he entertained in his former birth, suddenly 
takes possession of his heart. Again, when the parrot 
(Pundarlka’s third birth), hears about his former births from 
JabSli, it suddenly remembers all the past incidents and begins 
to entertain the same ardent love for Mahaiveta. So also 
Sudraka, who is no other than Candrapl^a, the second birth of 
the Moon, develops the same longing for Kadambarl, after 
hearing about his former birth from the Cindala maiden. 

Love is blind. All the discretion of judging, what is right and 
what is wrong, what is merit and what is demerit, is lost, when 
one is in love. Mahasveta also accepts this in her case^. Bana 
believes that love is partial to beauty alone^. He admits that 
generally love is made uncontrollable by long acquaintance 
with the object of love and by the qualities of the person loved. 
But at the same time, he also admits that such an irresistible 
love can be produced by the mere sight of the object of love. 
Such a love is based chiefly upon the beauty of the beloved. 
Mahasveta has had no time to know Pupcjarlka or his qualities. 
She only sees liis form and develops uncontrollable love. In her 
words: “How does my mind thus lose all mastery over itself at 
this instant, becoming agitated by the mere sight of his (hand¬ 
some) form! For as a general rule, it is time (i.e., sufficiently 
long acquaintance) and merits (of the person loved) that produce 
such uncontrollable love”®. 

Bapa declares the irresistibility of love again and again^. It 
can overpower each and every person. Kapinjala thinks 
‘Forsooth, there is nothing which cannot be achieved by the 


-I Kad. pp. 303-304. 

2 *rT*r- - -I 

Kad. 303-304. 

Kad. p. 306. 

(a) - - -1 Kad. p. 307. 

(b) Kad. p. 328. 

(C) Kad. p. 329. 
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mind-born God of love! ... It is not possible for afty one to- 
resist him. What do sentient beings matter?—If he is so 
minded* he can bring together even non-sentient things. Thus, 
even the Kumuda lotus-plant comes to love the rays of the 
Sun’^. Even a firm ascetic, like Pundarika, is overpowered by 
love and ultimately dies, due to unbearable pangs of separation. 
Through the words of Kapinjala, Bana expresses his view that 
love is not proper for the sages*. If a sage follows its track, the 
results are disastrous. Kapinjala advises and even scolds 
Pundarika, for his loose behaviour. Those words are precious, 
as they teach us that love, if not controlled, leads to such a 
wretched mental and physical condition, in which Pundarika 
died. Pundarika gives a very appropriate answer to the scold¬ 
ings of Kapinjala and it is established that love is all powerful. 
He says ‘Friend, what is the use of talking much. You are at 
ease, in every respect. You have not fallen within the range of 
these arrows of the flower-bowed God of love, which are as 
frightful (in their effect) as the virulence of a cobra’s poison. It 
is easy to advise others’®. 

Baria’s ideal of love in married life is also very high. While 
giving an account of Vilasavatl, wife of Tarapida, he says ‘As 
the lunar digit, is to the thick, matted hair of Siva; (or) the 
lustre of the Kaustubha jewel to the bossom of Vi§nu, the foe 

* ?TTfiFf JTIJT I- ^ 

AO 

51^?^ I ^ err 

I- - - Kad p. 334, Kale’s Trans, p. 210. 

® (a) m l nrr 

*rpT; I i- Kad. p. 313 . 

(b) ^ gffrsrfr:, 

Tnrsrrq: 1 Kad. p. 323 . 

(c) —?nTT?rrTOr wit: - - -’jst 

I- - qrq I qqqqFTFsq fqqcq?rT*Fr 1 

Kad. pp. 330-31. 

Kad. p. 331; Kile’s Trans, p. 209. 
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of (the demon) Kaitabha; (or) a creeper (entwined around it) to 
a tree; . . . (or) the flame of the jewels in his hood to Sesa; so 
he (the King) had an ornament to him, viz., his queen, 
Vilasavatl . . . The king says to her ‘Both my life and 
kingdom depend on you’^ 

The love, described by B3na, cares much for the dignity of 
the family and the rules of society. Mahasveta, in her first 
meeting with Pundarlka, is fully vanquished by love, yet she is 
fully aware of the fact that this is improper and shameful for a 
well-born maiden like her. Pundarlka is also ashamed of his 
weakness. He only sends a message to Mahasveta and then 
goes to a lonely place. Kapiftjala senses it and says that ‘being 
abashed at his weakness, he might even do something untoward 
(to harm himself). For there is nothing that shame cannot do’. 
When Pupdarika reaches the highest limit of the powerful influ¬ 
ence of love, then only he bashfully asks Kapifijala to do what 
the time demands. Mahasveta, on hearing about the love-lorn 
condition of Pundarlka, cannot at once go to him. She fears, 
that if she herself goes and offers her hand to him, it will be a 
matter of disrespect to the elders: ‘In the first place, like an 
ordinary (not high-born) maiden, leaving off shame, relinquish¬ 
ing firmness of mind, casting off modesty, not regarding the 
evil talk of the people, transgressing good behaviour, over¬ 
stepping character, not minding his birth, accepting infamy, 
led blindfold by passion, not permitted by my father, not 
allowed by my mother, I approach him of my own accord and 
make him accept my hand, then it will be a grave breach of 
duty owing to the disrespect of the elders’®. Another alternative 
to this is to accept death, which she cannot follow as it will be 
dishonouring for the revered Kapifijala, who came to request 
her in person. Moreover, a great sin of the death of an 
ascetic will fall upon her, if Pupd^itllta dies owing to the 
frustration of his hopes. So at last she chooses to go to him. 
Kadambarl’s anxiety, when she is in love with Candrapida, for 


K3d. p, 135; Kale’s Trans, p. 85 
* ^ TPKT ^ I K5d. p. 138. 

3 Kid. p. 339; Kale’s Trans, p. 213. 
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the dignity of her family, is great. Before being proposed for 
him (Candrapida) by her father and mother, she will not betray 
any sign of her inward feelings before him. She is ready to die 
after telling her grief to Patralekha, whom she trusts most. She 
says: I swear by your life; I am ashamed even of my own heart 
that has known the whole aifair; how much more so then of 
another’s heart (if it should know it)? How possibly can a 
person of my rank stain by (giving rise to) slander, a race pure 
as the rays of the moon, or give up (the sense of) shame, our 
family possession (lit. come down to me by order of descent) 
or turn the heart to a rash deed, unworthy of a maiden (of 
honour)? I then, thus situated, not set down for him by my 
father, not given by my mother, not having approval of my 
eldeis, will not despatch my message (to him), wjU not send 
anything, and will not betray any signs (of my inwaid feelings)^ 
In the end both the pairs of lovers are married after the 
permission of their parents and ciders. 

Just like Kalidasa, Bana's hero and heroine are able to get 
abiding happiness only after their love has been purified in the 
fire of separation. According to Kalidasa, the value of penance 
and hermitage is very high. In l§akuntala, Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala meet in Kanva’s hermitage and m the end, after a 
long separation, they meet in another hermitage and for ever. 
So also Mahasveta and Kadambari, after their first meeting 
^^ith their lovers, are separated. Both live in a hermitage and 
practise penance in the hope of reunion. When their love is 
made pure in the fire of separation and when they have achieved 
goodness through austere devotion, then only, they are reunited 
with their lovers and get eternal happiness. While cursing 
Vaisampayana, Mahasveta says: ‘O God! O Lord of whole 
world! If, from the time since I saw Pupd^nha, even from mind 
I have not thought of any other man then by my true 
words^ . . . ’. This is the noble ideal of sincere love and of a 
tme woman in the eyes of Bapa. 

Unlike Kalidasa, Bapa describes the only love of men and 


1 ^ I- - -srerra’JTTFirRiT^: t 
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women, both. Kalidasa generally describes the ‘later love of 
men but always the first and only of women’. Perhaps he was 
of the opinion that men’s tenderness in love is a later growth 
while women’s tenderness in love is instinctive, innate and 
natural^. But in Bana’s view love is an absorbing passion for 
men as well as for women and this love is eternal like truth. 

6. His Descriptions : 

The charm of Bana’s two prose works lies mainly in the 
brilliant and picturesque descriptions with which they abound. 
Specially, in the Kadambari, we have a long series of detailed 
descriptions, which casts a spell on the readers by their bright¬ 
ness. Sanskrit poets are very fond of drawing word-pictures. 
In post-Kalidasan period, this tendency increased to such an 
extent that poets started to dwell on descriptions more than on 
anything else, in their works. Sanskrit Literature, therefore, 
is very rich in graphic descriptions of Nature and other sub¬ 
jects but undoubtedly, there is no other poet to compare with 
Bapa in this respect. No other poet has painted such long 
drawn and fine word pictures as has been done by Bapa. His 
KSdambari has been rightly compared with a ‘picture-gallery’ 
by Tagore^. In this picture-gallery, we have well framed pen- 
portraits, coming one after the other, in which each and every 
line has been minutely drawn and colours have been properly 
filled in. These word-paintings show the wonderful accuracy 
of Bana’s power of observation and rare ability in painting 
all the details of any view. In Prose Kavyas, as there 
is nothing, like metre, poets can give long and detailed 
descriptions without any break. Language also comes to their 
help, for long compounds can occur in Sanskrit and poets can 
draw a full picture of an object by using only a few compounds 
of considerable length. Bat^a has finely utilized this method. 
His normal style of delineating an object is by attaching a long 
series of epithets to its name. All his long descriptions start 
with epithets, in the form of long compound words. He goes 
on giving various details, of the thing he describes, one after 


^ K. S. Ratnaswami iSistiT, KSUdisa. ., Vol. II, p. 190, (Sri VapI 
Viifisa Press, Srlradgam). 

2 Pricina S&hitya, ‘Kadaxnbri-citra* p. 87. 
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the Other, by means of long compounds until the whdle thing 
becomes clear in the eyes of the reader. Often, just after 
giving a considerable number of long compounds, he starts 
giving shorter ones and at the end of the description, some¬ 
times, he takes up compoundless narration. Being a follower 
of the highly ornamented style, Bana*s descriptions are often 
greatly decorated but his use of ornaments does not obstruct a 
real perception of the scene, described. His similes and poetic 
fancies make his descriptions more vivid and more colourful. 
If he indulges in word play, it is only at the end of a descrip¬ 
tion. In some of his long descriptions, the following proce¬ 
dure is adopted. First of all, a realistic and detailed account 
of a scene is given by means of Svabhavokti. Then Upamas 
and Utprek^as are used to make the whole thing more clear 
and more real or to emphasise the nature of the subject, des¬ 
cribed. At the end, just to satisfy the lovers of word play, 
Slesa, Virodha or Parisahkhya are employed. Dr. Vyasa has 
aptly remarked that first by the use of Svabhavokti, Bana 
draws a full sketch of a scene, then he fills colours in it, 
through Upamas and Utprek^as and in the end, to please the 
admirers of outward glamour, he sticks on to it some golden 
powder, in the form of word-play^. This order of depiction 
may be found in his long descriptions such as that of King 
Sudraka, the Vindhya forest, the hermitage of Jabali and King 
Har$a. 

Bana has given in his two prose works elaborate descriptions 
of trees and forests, rivers and lakes, morning and evening 
scenery, hermitages and cities, male and female beauty, seasons, 
horses, elephants and many other subjects. Though his sub¬ 
jects of description are more or less conventional, yet the 
descriptions themselves are fresh and original. From the view 
point of freshness in descriptions, Baua can be ranked next to 
Kalidasa. The real and life-like pen portraits of Kalidasa are 
drawn with wonderful vivacity and freshness. But what Kali¬ 
dasa can depict with full effect, in a short space, is described 
by Bana with great elaboration. 


1 Bhola^ankara Vy§sa, Sanskrit Kavi Dar^ana, Benaras, 1955, pp. 
508-9. 
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(a) Description of Nature : 

Baria was a great lover of Nature. He was a widely travell¬ 
ed man, who had minutely observed the glories of Nature, in 
its various aspects and had admired them. He had keenly 
felt the magnetic attraction of Nature ; its various colours, its 
sweet and soft music, its pleasant fragrances and gentle touches, 
have all drawn him to Jt. Ba^a is never tired of revealing the 
great wealth of Nature, before the readers. Forests with their 
trees, creepers and flowers, lakes with their swans, lotuses and 
humming bees, hermitages with deers, sages and holy fires, the 
morning and evening scenes with their bright colours, the 
seasons with their changing effect on the atmosphere, animals 
with their natural gestures touched the poet's heart and are 
vividly described by him. He has given in his works, a detai¬ 
led and genuine account of Nature. 

In Sanskrit literature. Nature has been given an important 
place from the early times. It has a strong emotional appeal. 
Even ordinary men are enchanted by its beauty, not to say of 
poets, who possess special sensitivity. From Vedic times up 
to Baca’s age, we find Nature’s delineation in literature, but 
the way of delineating it has gradually changed. In the early 
works, nature is described just as it is seen, in a direct and 
simple way, but gradually the tendency of decoration, with the 
help of wonderful imaginations, increased. In the works of 
Bharavi and Magha, we find that the reality of nature is often 
overshadowed by literary embellishments, thus turning the 
natural into the artificial. Though Baria is also very fond of 
ornamentation, yet his descriptions never lack reality. Poetic 
figures are used, beautiful expressions and miraculous state¬ 
ments are made but besides all this, readers have before their 
eyes a true picture of the natural scene, that is depicted. In 
these pictures, he points out the beauty of different phenomena 
of nature, in their varied aspects. His descriptions of natural 
scenery are classical and reveal his knowledge of the flora and 
fauna of India. 

While describing the hermitage of the sage Jd^bili, Ba^a, in 
the beginning, draws its real picture through SvabhSvokti using 
long and then short compounds: 
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»Tc^r ^r?T ^Firf^cff 



'tfI .' •j^rf^sp": — - iPITzr- 

^^T^ifv:, ?nT^5^^4T^Rrs^*TRfJi^ mr., — 
^?^^*m5T%F«r^jpr, ^ir?n5rfTft^?TJT, sr^trrfr^^tTPiwT 
JT^*T - - - ?rT^«rnTr^np?^jr, !rfcs^ ^f^«PT5r^, ssrrfTf^- 
T^pfrm, !r^^^<R»T?3T, — i 

(Kad. pp. 83-88) 

Though comparison also occurs in it, occasionally, yet it is 
used only to make the natural scene more vivid. When the 
full sketch of a hermitage has been drawn, our poet uses 
Upama and at the same time, refers to its various features: 


•> %' 

spPr^rrrsiferrJT- - 

N 



(Kad p. 88) 


At the end, he uses Virodha: 

gT^ri^'TfpTT^Tr'T ?r^?rTf^^'?Tf32f^Tr»p«nT, TrTd»r f^i- 

^ffTcT^TPr ^yr^TcTf JT%55rrr*Tf<T !T^??r>T5^ir— 

(Kad. pp. 88-89) 

The description is thus iSnished but just this much may 
fail to fascinate the lovers of the marvels of poetry, so, for 
the sake of word play, he adds one more paragraph, using 
Parisahkhya: 

1^*1: ^ 

$5niN JT - - - ifrtfyTff «ftwf«T9rPT:, ^ g n ^ Tq ^Wg r:! 

(Kad. pp. 89-90) 

While depicting the Acchoda lake, he gives a real picture of 
the path leading to the lake. To quote Kdle*s translation; 
*... he saw the track, wet with lumps, of mud raHted by the feet 
of a large, hill-roaming herd of wild elephants that come up 
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from a bath in the waters of some lotus-pond (nearby) and 
that had very recently departed (by that way); It (the track) 
was variegated with bunches of lotuses, together with their 
fibres, roots and stalks, which were dragged forth by trunks 
(of those elephants),. .. and it was sprinkled over everywhere 
with the liquid ichor (of elephants) that bore the fragrance of 
newly-blossomed flowers and that was as dark as the juice of 
tamala leaves. Thus after describing the track towards the 
lake, in a direct style, he proceeds to depict the actual lake by 
using poetic fancy (Utpreksa): 

‘It looked as if it were the jewelled mirror of the goddess of 
beauty of the three worlds, ... It looked as if it were the 
mountain of Kailasa liquified, or the Snowy mountain (Hima¬ 
laya) melted, or moonlight rendered fluid, or the (white) loud 
laughter of Siva turned to water,. . .’ 

At the end he uses a number of similes : 

‘Like youth which abounds in longings, it was full of waves. 
Like a love-sick person, who is decked with bracelets made of 
lotus-fibres, it was adorned with clusters of lotus-fibres . . . 
Like the Malaya mountain, whose forests are cool on account 
of the sandal trees (growing in them), that lake had water as 
cool as sandal-paste. And like a faulty logical reason, for which 
no illustration can be supplied, that lake was one whose limits 
were beyond the range of sight’.^ 

Though this description is decorated with figures of speech, 
yet we can clearly perceive through our mental eyes, a lake with 
very clear water, lotuses, fishes, Cakravaka birds and white 
cranes. Sana's love for ornamentation, sometimes makes his 
descriptions more picturesque, more colourful and more clear 
but if he had not used these, Virdodha and Parisankhya, which 
are used only to create marvel, the graphicness of his descrip¬ 
tions would have increased. Some scholars have remarked 
that this tendency of Sana is irritating, and it makes the natural 
scene artificial. The time, in which Bacia flourished is respon¬ 
sible for it to a great extent. Moreover, BaQa is not always 
engaged in such word play. This is found only at the end of 


^ K&d. pp. 260-66; Kale's Trans, pp. 166-69. 
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some of his long descriptions, while the rest are* generally 
delineated partly through direct description and partly by using 
!>ense-ornaments, such as simile and poetic fancy. The descrip¬ 
tion of the lake Pampa is a fine example of direct description: 

?TTTr?r?T^r*R^rr 

(Kad. p. 48) 

‘In it are (always) blooming (various kinds of lotuses, such 
as) the Kumudas, the Kuvalayas and the Kahlaras. In it are 
formed (figures resembling the) circular spots on a peacock’s 
tail, on account of the drops of honey trickling from full-blown 
lotuses. In it the Saugandhika lotuses are darkened by swarms 
of bees (sitting upon them). .. There the impassioned Sarasa 
birds scream loudly; the female swans cackle noisily, intoxicat¬ 
ed by reasons of their having drunk the honey of lotuses; . . 

Bapa’s capacity for painting the whole scene with the help of 
Poetic fancies is finely revealed in his depiction of moon-light 
in the Kadambarl : ‘Then on account of the moon-light, the 
region of the eastern quarter appeared as if it were being turned 
white with the powder of the pearls (produced) from the 
temples of the elephant of darkness that were being torn with 
his paws (rays) by the lion in the form of the (moon); or being 
made pale with the mass of the Siddha females of the rising 
(eastern) mountain; or being rendered palish-white with the 
rising of the sand from the sandy shore, stirred up by the wind 
(blowing) from the waves of the ever-restless ocean-water. 
Slowly and slowly the moon-light gliding on added splendour 
to the face of the night (lady), as if it were the gleam of the 
teeth (of night) that smiled gently at the sight of the moon’*. 

Bana’s descriptions of Nature are marked by the author’s 
keen observation of natural phenomena and power of expressing 
them in apt language. He has a wonderful power of giving 
every minute detail of a scene. Whether he has to describe a 
forest ora tree, a horse or an elephant, sunrise or moonrise, he 

^ Kile’s Trans, p. 28. 

8 Kid. pp. 339-40; Kile’s Trans, p. 214. 
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never fails, in giving exact minute details. While depicting the 
iSalmal! tree, he does not forget to sketch the sloughs of snakes, 
hanging from its lofty branches and being tossed by the wind, 
its hollows, round which bees are hovering and the old python, 
who always lies encircling its root. His imaginative genius 
has been well exercised in the description of the clusters of 
cotton on the top of the lofty Salmall tree: 

T»Tirrort 

(Kad. p. 51) 

‘The branches of its top are whitened by clusters of cotton 
which are confounded (by the beholders) with flake of foam 
falling from the corners of the mouth of the sun’s chariot 
horses, fatigued by the labour of going through the sky, and 
coursing just above it and at no great distance* ^ 

Bana reveals a sharp insight into the world of beasts. Their 
outward features, their habits and their actions, are accurately 
described by Bana. ‘In the form of the parrot, Vaisampayana’s 
father, Bana has portrayed a life-Iike picture of an old parrot 
with wide, loose wings resembling ‘a tattered piece of garment 
of Kusa grass* and with a reddish beak ‘whose outer edge had 
become glossy and blunt owing to its having (long) cut open 
the ears of Kalama, and the point of whose tip was shattered, 
used again and again to bring the grains of rice (picked up) 
from ears of iSali fallen (on the ground) from other nests . . 

Bana has given an elaborate description of the horse Indra- 
yudha, in the KadambarL’ The laboured description of the 
elephant, Darpasata, is given in the second canto of the 
Har§acarita.* Bana’s mastery over the workings of animal’s 
heart is obvious in his description of hunting in the Vindhya 
forest.® 


1 Kale’s Trans, p. 30. 

2 Kad. pp. S4>55; Kale’s Trans, p. 32. 
» Kad. pp. 173-77. 

4 HC. II. pp. 64-69. 
s Kad. pp. 59-62. 
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in Prose-Kavyas, we have a story, constantly flo'^ing like a 
stream. Descriptions of nature can be given here only on 
suitable occasions, e.g., in connection with time, place, etc. If 
described in a proper way, nature proves to be a nice back¬ 
ground for the story and provides a touch of reality to the 
story. A portrait of Dusyanta and l§akuntala, showing trees, 
creepers, deer and the background of a hermitage would appeal 
more to an observer than a picture containing only the figures 
of Du§yanla and Sakuntala. Bana knew this. Whenever his 
story gives him a chance to describe a region of nature, he 
never loses it. In the Kadambarl, Ba^a has got greater 
opportunities of describing the regions of nature such as forests, 
and lakes etc. than in the Harsacarita. Sometimes nature*$ des¬ 
cription serves as a link in the story. The regions through which 
Candrapida passes and finally reaches the holy shrine of the 
divine Siva, the surroundings near Mahasveta’s abode, the 
desolate forest and the shrine of Candika that fall on the way 
of Candrapida proceeding towards Ujjayini, are all described 
in detail by Sana. Vai^ampayana, the parrot, gives a detailed 
account of the region where the big ^almall tree, on which he 
was born, stood. 

In the Harsacarita, we find a graphic picture of the river 
Ganges, following the track of which, Sarasvati and Savitri, 
descend to the world of mortals.^ The lively descriptions of 
^rlkantha Janapada, of the Vindhya regions and of the summer 
season are also given in the Harsacarita. The description of 
rice crops, wheat crops, singing herdsmen mounted on buffaloes, 
cows followed by sparrows longing for flies and with tinkling 
bells bound to their necks, groups of camels etc. present a life¬ 
like picture of the Srlka^tha Janapada.^ The description of the 
forest village, in the Harsacarita, where Har§a spends a day 
before entering in the Vindhya forest is another excellent 
illustration of Bana's power of keen and minute observation. 
The granaries of wild grain, huge banyan trees encircled by cow- 
pens made of dry branches, tiger-traps, rice-land, fields and 
their black soil, the cool drinking arbours, the flowers, the. 


1 HC. I. pp. 18-19. 
a HC. Ul. pp. 94-96. 
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trees and the inhabitants of the village are very graphically 
described.^ 

Bapa describes early dawns, sunrise, sunset, twilight, moonrise 
and night to give information about the time of a particular 
incident’s taking place. Every minute shade of their changing 
colours is depicted. Evening scenes are best described by our 
poet. He is incomparable in depicting the evening twilight. The 
description of sunset and twilight in Jabali’s hermitage^, in 
Ujjayinl, before Candrapida leaves for hunting®, in Mahasveta’s 
abode^, in Kadambari’s mansion® and in the Brahmaloka® are 
well depicted. The poet’s power of minute observation and 
fertile imagination is manifest in his description of evening 
scenes, in the hermitage of Jabali: 

»RT»f I - - - - ^ 

I — f^fezr 5fr%rcrR^ 

^fq^r i - - - 

?m?rRRTnT% -^TOfTTR: I 

(K§d. pp. 103-105). 

*By this time the day had drawn to its close. The sun, who was 
in the sky, appeared actually to bear, as unguent applied to his 
body, that red-sandal paste which was offered to him on the 
earth by the sages after they had bathed, in the course of their 
(usual) rite of the worship (of the sun) . . . Like birds at the 
close of the day, the rays of sun left the earth’s surface, 
abandoned the lotus-beds, and betook themselves to the tops 
of the trees in the hermitage and to the peaks of hills . .. And 
when the divine sun had (finally) set, there was seen red 
twilight rising up from the edge of the western ocean like a 


1 HC. VII. pp. 227-30. 
> K£d. pp. 103-105. 

* Kfld.p.2n. 

« KAd. pp. 368-69. 

< KAd. pp. 421-22. 

« HCLpp. 14-15. 
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(red) coral creeper .. . The tawny twilight with th^ stars in it 
becoming red was seen returning by the sages, as though it 
were the tawny cow of red pupiled eyes, belonging to the 
penance-grove, now returning at the close of the day, having 
wandered somewhere .. . The sky bore (upon its surface) the 
starry clusters, as though they were the scattered watery spray 
that flew up by the force of the Sun’s fall when he fell (i.e., 
descended) into the waters of the Western ocean. Very soon 
the star-spangled sky looked beautiful as though it had been 
studded with the flowers offered by the daughters of the Siddhas 
when they worshipped the Twilight. And in a short while all 
that hue of the twilight disappeared (entirely), as though it 
had been washed away with the handfuls of water thrown 
upwards, during worship, by the sages with their faces uplifted’.^ 
Sana’s power of minute observation is revealed in his descrip¬ 
tion of the early dawn and sunrise in the Vindhya forest.® 
Night in Jabali’s hermitage is well described.® The poet’s keen 
observation is also evident in his delineations of the moonrise 
in Jabah’s hermitage^, in Kadambari's palace^ in the 
Brahmaloka® (Har$acanta) and at the time when Mahasveta 
goes to meet Pundarika.’ 

Bana is excellent m filling suitable colours in his word 
pictures. These are beautiful coloured paintings in which even 
the most fine shade of colours are accurately filled. No other 
Sanskrit poet can compete with Bana in this sphere. He is 
acquainted with each and every fine shade of a colour. He does 
not describe a colour by giving only its name but often attaches 
to it the name of an object of the same colour thus showing 
the fine difference in shade. Thus he expresses different shades 
of red colour, by using epithets like 5r?r:fT^«TI5ft^cr, 


1 Kad. pp. 103-105; Kale's Trans, pp. 64*65. 

2 Kad. pp. 55-58. 

= Kid. pp. I05-I06. 

« Kad. pp. 106-108. 
s Kad. pp. 422-23. 

« HCI.p. 16. 

’ Kad. pp. 339-40. 
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etc. His white colour is not only 
or buti^if^^, 3R5^on?r5U5«r^5r, ?r^?T'pfrsRw etc. 

In case of other colours also, he has used the same device 
to show its exact shade. Thus he speaks of things, which are 
sirfsrfw^cT, ftTfcrttjprr, ’ftfr- 

5^qTrr7frTfgjRRfq^5n:, 

etc. The description of an evening in Jabali’s hermitage, quoted 
above, is a fine illustration of B3t;ia’s wonderful power of 
filling colours. Another example of delineation of a colourful 
early dawn in the Vindh>a forest may be quoted here: 


Ttrnrro^fJT ?r5rf?T f^5rT?f?rnTRTT=^^^T%, 


^ry?T2:rffriT^^'Tr^4tf»T: 



%TnpTurftrerivTrw •T^jp-Rsrsmp^iTT^KVr^fr^r ^55?TR*mt 


gJTSr^P^ FTTTT^Tm - - - - 


(K3d. pp. 55-56). 


^Once, when the Moon, reddened with the flush of the early 
dawn, was descending to the shore of the Western ocean from 
the sandy bank of the Heavenly Ganges, as though he were an 
old (white) swan with wings reddened with the honey from the 
lotus-plant in the form of the sky;—when all the quarters were 
(i.c., the horizon was) becoming wider and wider, being 
whitish-pale like the hair of a full-grown antelope;—when the 
numerous stars, which were like the flowers placed (as offerings 
of worship) on the pavement in the form of sky, were being 
swept away by the elongated rays of the (hot-rayed) Sun, as 
though by brooms made of thin shoots of (red) rubies, (the 
rays) being red like the hair of the mane of a lion reddened 
with elephant’s blood, (or) red like the filaments given out by 
lac when it is heated; . , ? Similarly, while describing the 

dust raised at the time of Candrapida’s expedition, Ba^a 
depicts all its fine shades, by comparing them with things which 


^ Kale’s Trans, pp. 32-33. 
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possess exactly the same shade of colour: 

5rq5T^^'5r., fJT^T:, ?^^q f< qr c r Tggiyft »T- 

«r?r^:, f^fw53r^cfrrq%5r^rqw:, 

qros^: - - -I (Kad. pp. 247-48). 

‘And slowly and slowly there rose up the dust caused by the 
rapid tread of the army. Owing to the diversity of the colour 
of the ground it (the dust) appeared in some places to be greyish 
like the chest of an aged Saphara fish; in other places it 
resembled (in colour) the mane of a camel; in others it was 
dusky like the curly hair of a full-grown deer; in others it was 
white like the threads of woven silk; in others it was pale like a 
full-grown lotus-stalk; in others it was tawny like the hair of an 
aged monkey; and in others it was white like the flakes of foam 
dropped by the bull of §iva when he ruminates’.^ 

Baoa ‘is never tired of using, for poetic purposes, the flora 
and fauna of India. His references to plants and flowers though 
sometimes overdrawn and fanciful, are generally charming*.® A 
large number of plants are described by Bapa in his works. 
Names of the trees and plants mentioned in his description of 
Vindhya forest in Kadambari are Marica, Tamala, Dadima, 
Kakkola, Narikela, KetakI, Karira, Bakula, Puga, Tambuli and 
Ela creepers, Lavanga, Bana, Asana, Raktacandana, !§r!, Aguru, 
Tilaka, Madana, 2§ala, Sami, Palasa, T§la, ^ara, Vetra, Kicaka,. 
S^almali, Saptapar^a, and Ku^aand Cira grasses. Quite a long enu¬ 
meration of plants may be found in the description of Vindhya 
forest in Harsacarita® and near the lake, Candraprabha, in 
Kadambari.* Many references to trees, creepers and flowers 
are made from the beginning to end, in Batta's works. He does 
not forget the smallest plant and the tiniest flower. He makes 
us see full blown Karanja flowers, groves of Sindhuvara trees,. 


1 KSle’s Trans, p. 158. 

2 P.V. Kane, Introduction to KSdambarl, p. xxvi. 

3 HC. VIK. pp. 234-36. 

* KSd. pp. 272-75. 
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net-works of Kubjaka creepers^ Kadamba and iSstmall trees 
and the Palala trees, looking like umbrellas on account of their 
having only one tuft of leaves at the lop. He describes the 
fence made of thickets of grown up bamboo trees. He depicts 
the buds of KiriiSuka flowers, red Aioka trees, groves of plan¬ 
tain trees and Bilva trees. He also manifests the beauty of 
kumuda, kuvalaya and kahlara kinds of lotuses, perfumes of 
mango-buds and lavall creepers with sprouts full of blossoms. 

Nature is described in poetry in two ways. One is its 
independent description i.e. in the form of substantial excitant 
(Alambana Vibhava) and the other is to enhance the aroused 
emotion i.e. in the form of enhancing excitant (Uddipana 
Vibhava). We know from our experience that when we look at 
the mountains with creepers and trees being waved by the 
wind and bearing the wealth of variegated flowers, we are 
delighted; when we look at the waterfall coming down on the 
stones with a roaring sound, producing foam, with little drops 
of water flying here and there, we are delighted. Our ancestors 
lived in the lap of Nature, so we all possess a hereditory 
affection towards it. The delight rising in our hearts on seeing a 
natural scene is due to this affection. So, Nature is indepen¬ 
dently capable of arousing emotion in our hearts ^ Bapa’s long 
descriptions such as that of the Vindhya forest, of the Acchoda 
lake, of the hermitages, of Srikaptha Janapada etc., though 
linked with the story, are complete in themselves and present 
an independent description of Nature. 

Ba^a also delineates Nature as an enhancing excitant 
(Uddipana). The description of the heightened beauty of the 
lake Acchoda in the month of Caitra, where Mahasveta and 
Pup^arika first met each other, prepares an environment to 
increase the emotion of love in them: ‘Those were the days 
when beds of new lotuses are in full bloom; when the clusters 
of tender mango-buds produce longing in the minds of lovers; 
when the clothes of Cupid’s banners flutter In the gentle breeze, 
setting in from the Malaya mountain;. . . On another 
occasion, ‘when the moon, the unique (white) umbrella of 

^ Rama Candra l§ukla, KAvya me Prikrlika Drsya, an essay collected 
in Cintdmaoi, pt. IT, fourth ed. pp. 1-45. 

2 KSd. pp. 296*97; Kale’s Trans, p. 188. 
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(that marks) the sovereignty of the flower-weaponed God of 
love’ . .. had risen and when Candrapida lay on a broad slab 
which lay on the bank of a lotus-pond, on the bank of which 
‘were asleep pairs of swans, and which was full of pairs of 
Cakravakas crying aloud (in sorrow) at mutual separation’, 
Kadambarl arrived to meet Candrapida.^ 

Bana describes both the soft and the grim side of Nature 
with even skill and equal success. Kalidasa loves to depict the 
soft and tender side of Nature. He is fond of delineating calm 
rivers, quiet and undisturbed lakes, lotuses and bees, delicate 
creepers and flowers, tender leaves and gentle breeze. 
Bhavabhuti, on the other hand, is interested in skilfully depict¬ 
ing the terrific, awful and even the weird side of Nature. Forest 
regions, roaring with the terrific sounds of wild beasts, with 
serpents breathing fire and where the sweat of the pythons is 
drunk by the thirsty lizards, attract the eyes of Bhavabhuti. 
Bana loves to describe both these aspects of Nature. Lakes and 
forests, cuckoos and wild beasts, appeal equally to his heart. If 
he can depict, the beautiful scene near the cave of Mahasveta^, 
he can also depict the terrific sight of the Vindhya forest® and 
of the forest-fire.* If he can draw the picture of sweet chirp¬ 
ing birds®, he can also give a sketch of wild hunting dogs.® On 
the one hand, he paints the culm and holy scene of sunset in 
Jaball’s hermitage and on the other, the awful omens of 


^ Kad. pp. 422-23, Kale's trans. p. 263. 


® ’pprt 

Kad. pp. 288-89. 

® jrfg’srrrsrftscTT r 

Kad. pp. 40-42. 

* HC. TI. pp. 50-52. 


6 . 


cf. — m Kad. p. 84. 

- gKcprf^nfq- 

g?R5^m55^fipT:-- 

Kad. p. 66. 
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misfortune before the death of Prabhakaravardhana, in the 
Harsacarita.^ 

In the works of we find Nature dealt with in both 
forms ‘which is to be compared* (Upameya) and ‘to which it is 
compared* (Upamana). Thus the trees, which have fibrous 
roots and water-basins (alabalaka) encircling their roots are 
compared to old sages living in their homes, who have around 
them groups of young boys having matted hair.® Excellent 
Upamanas are brought by Sana from Nature. Candal kanya, 
clad in a dark cloak, which hung down as far as her ankles arid 
wearing above, a veil of red cloth, is compared with a place full 
of blue lotuses with the evening sunlight fallen over it.® She 
being dark in complexion and wearing a bright necklace made 
of pearls, is compared with the river Yamuna being embraced 
round the neck by the (white) stream of the Ganges. 

Like Kalidasa, Bapa has also shown Nature in close contact 
with human beings. Specially, Bapa’s descriptions of hermi¬ 
tage are distinctly influenced by those of Krilidasa*s. John 
Ruskin speaks of a figure of speech named ‘Pathetic fallacy*, 
which occurs when ‘characters of a living creature’ are ascribed 
to the inanimate objects of Nature. Ruskin also says that ‘the 
greatest poets’ do not observe any falseness in it.* Indian 
poets also, ‘see no fallacy or anything pathetic in the attribu¬ 
tion of human feelings to objects of Nature’.® A unity, a one¬ 
ness between human life and Nature, is realised by Kalidasa. 
Pulsating with life and living together with man, Nature shares 
his delight and sorrow. The fourth act of iSakuntalam is the 


^ ^^'TrcfsrJTTorsrfcTT: 

fiiraiFrt TTsPr: I HC. V. p. 162 

® i Kad. p. 275 . 

1 Kad. p. 21 . 

* Modern Painters, Vol. Ill, Pt. IV, Chapter XII, 5, 6. London, 1856. 

® K. Subramania Aiyer, Unity and Harm(»iy in Sanskrit Literature, 
Atyaa Path, Vol. 23, 1952, p. 490. 
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best example of it. Bhavabhuti shows in his Uttararamacarita, 
the rivers Tamasa and Murala taking care of Sita, and VSsanti, 
the Goddess of forest, as her friend. Baria has also established 
an intimate relationship between human beings and Nature. 

A beautiful example of it is the description of Jabali's hermi¬ 
tage: 

*In it the boys were clamorously studying (their lessons), 
and numerous parrots were noisily repeating the Va^afkara 
sounds which they had constantly heard and caught. There 
numerous Sarika birds were loudly reciting the Subrahmanya 
invocation.. . There the children of the ascetics were 
being licked by the leaf-like (i.e. long and soft) tongues 
of female deer... In it old and blind ascetics were being 
led out and brought in by tame monkeys by being led by their 
hands ... In it the deer were digging up for the sages, diffe¬ 
rent kinds of bulbs and roots, with the tips of their horns . ,. 
There the fires were being fanned by the breeze of their broad 
wings by (wild) peacocks that had become quite familiar (i.e,, 
tame)*.^ 

In the description of Divakaramitra’s hermitage, in the 
Harsacarita, we find animals, who had acquired knowledge, 
being long in company with sages, performing religious deeds. 
Thus, there, tame monkeys perform chaitya rites, highly devot¬ 
ed parrots teach Abhidharmakosa, Sarikas give instruction in 
religion, owls used to hear Jataka stories and lions had become 
calm in nature. The cubs of lion are shown sitting beside 
Divakaramitra, the foremost-deers licking his foot and a 
young one of pigeon sitting on his left hand and eating rice.® 

In B3ria*$ works, we also find nature responding to human 
demands. When Mahasveta goes under the trees, near the 


1 

- -" 

Kad. pp. 85-87; KSle'sitrans. pp. 51-52. 

* Vide HC. Vin. p. 237. 
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temple» with a begging bowl in her hand, it is at once filled 
with fruits falling spontaneously in it, from off the trees,^ It is 
the might of religious austerities that even non-sentient nature 
acts as a sentient being for persons, practising them. Such 
ideas are put in the mind of Candrapida by the poet.^ 

An example of nature’s humanisation, is the description of a 
love quarrel between a parrot and a maina in the Kadambarl. 
“Then there suddenly came, with hasty steps, a starling .. . 
followed by a parrot with a steady (lit. slow) gait,. . . and 
spoke angrily, Princess Kadambari! why do you not prevent 
this vile bird . . .’® Vaisampayana, the parrot, also speaks like 
human beings and tells his story. The Goddess of the Nandana 
forest, who was ‘gracefully supported with her hand by the 
Beauty of the month of Spring herself in bodily form’, presents 
a bunch of Parijata blossoms to Puijdarlka.* 

In Bana’s works Nature is also described as reflecting human 
feelings. Bana’s descriptions of sunset, moonrise, etc. are 
often delineated as reflecting human emotions. After Prabha- 
karavardhana’s death, the sunset and morning that follow are 
depicted in utter grief.® The evening of the day of RSjyaSrl’s 
marriage is reflected with feelings suitable to that occasion.® 
At the time of sunset, when Mahasveta’s tale comes to an end, 
Bana says that the Sun ‘having given up the duties of the day, 
had his face hung down as if through sorrow, caused by his 
hearing Mahasveta’s story’.’ Moon is also feeling sorry for 
Mahasveta : ‘About this time arose the divine Moon, the crest- 
jewel of Siva’s mass of matted hair, imitating as it were the 
heart of MahS^veta with its central part burnt by the fire of 
sorrow, bearing as it were, the great sin of having caused the 
death of the young ascetic .. The sunshine appears to 
MahS^veta, who is herself in disunion, as a lady in separation: 

1 KSd. p. 290. 

2 Kad.p.290. 

2 KSd. pp. 402-403; Kflie’s traos. p. 249. 

* Kad. p. 311; Kale’s trans. p. 196. 

« HC. V. pp. 159-71. 

• HC. IV. p. 145. 

- Kad. p. 368; Kale’s trans. p. 228. 

< Kad. p. 372; Kale’s trans, p. 231. 
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‘When the solar orb hanging low over the horizon of^ the sky, 
was becoming reddish, as if my heart had bestowed on it a 
portion of its own raga (redness or passion); when the beauty 
of the sunshine also full of love (red) and who was lying on (a 
couch of) lotuses, as if she were love-sick was becoming paler 
and (paler) . . 

(b) Other Descriptions: 

Among descriptions other than those of nature, there are 
some very remarkable pictures of female beauty in Bana’s 
works. The elaborate descriptions of Kadambari and Mahas- 
veta, vividly present both the exceedingly beautiful Gandharva 
princesses before our mental vision. Then, there is the graphic 
description of the black-complexioned Candala maiden who is 
so highly attractive, that King Sudraka starts blaming the 
Creator, who gave her birth in the family of untouchable 
Candalas. Another well drawn picture of female beauty in the 
Kadambari is that of Patralekha. Jn the Harsacarita, we find 
the lively portraits of Sarasvatl, Savitri, Malatl, Laksml and 
Yajovati. The beauty of RajyasrI is rather briefly described. 

In describing the bewitching charm of Kadambari, Bapa 
seems to have spent all his power of imagination. The beauty 
of her youthful personality has been described, from toe to 
head with a full command on poetic fancy. For example her 
lips, which were red like coral, are fancied as two waves rising 
in the ocean of Riga, agitated by the wind of fresh youth. Her 
cheeks with a red transparent lustre had the appearance of a 
vessel made of rubies filled with wine. Her nose was as beauti¬ 
ful as the jewelled fiddle-stick of Rati’s lute. By her eyes, 
which were a little red at the corners, as if through anger to¬ 
wards the ears, who had checked their further progress and 
which were as if like the Milky Ocean for the dwelling of the 
Laksml (beauty) of her face, she desired to make the world of 
mortals full of glances. Her two eyebrows are conceived as 
the two lines of rut (‘mada’) of the elephant, in the form of her 
intoxicated youth. The red ‘tilaka* mark made with the paint 
of Manab^ila, which she wore on her broad fore-head, is 
fancied as the heart of Cupid under the influence of love clung 


Kfid. p. 321; Kale’s trans. p. 203. 
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to her face.^ In this way, Ba^a goes on describing all her 
limbs and the ornaments worn by her. 

While the description of Kadambarl’s beauty, which capti¬ 
vated the heart of Candrapl^a, is fascinating, the picture of 
Mahasveta is marked with serenity and purity. The descrip¬ 
tion of her exceedingly white complexion is too long and 
laboured. To make the whiteness of her body perspicuous, 
Bana has used many poetic fancies. Describing the white 
brilliance of her body, Bana says: ‘As her body was surround¬ 
ed by (a halo of) exceedingly white brilliance, her limbs could 
only be seen indistinctly, as if she were seated inside a crystal 
house, or had immersed in a mixture of milk and water, or 
were veiled with a white piece of china-silk cloth, or transferr¬ 
ed (as a reflection) to the surface of a mirror, or hidden behind 
a bank of autumnal (i.e., white) clouds’.® But not only was 
MahaSveta's complexion white, she had also purified herself by 
practicing penance, therefore, Bana chooses such Upamanas, 
which not only express her outward whiteness, but also allude 
to her sublimity, purity and austerity. Thus it is fancied, ‘as 
if she were the purity of Parvatl’s mind, in an embodied form; 
or the embodied performance of Karttikeya’s vow of celibacy; 
or the splendour of the body of diva’s bull, stationed there 
(from his body);... or the successful achievement of Brahma’s 
austerities, come down to the earth (from his celestial abode); 
... or the three Vedas, betaking to a forest-residence in grief 
for the overthrow of Dharma (Religion) in the Kali age;... or 
the embodied splendour of the spiritual contemplation of the 



1 

. 

Kad. pp. 389-90. 
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sages*.^ But Bai?a*s fertile imagination is not satined with 
only a few fancies and he goes on giving a long series of them 
for making the image appear more striking and more graphic. 
It seemed as if Mahasveta ‘had sprung forth from the heart of 
Dharma or as if she were carved out of a conch, or extracted 
from a pearl... or, as if she were washed with the brushes 
made of moon’s rays ... or cleansed with molten silver, and 
so on.** 

By the two pictures, which show Kadambari in her mansion 
and Mahasveta in the temple of l§iva, Baria has shown his 
capacity of delineating female beauty in contrasting circums¬ 
tances. While, one wore a crest-jewel on her head, the other 
wore a pair of diva’s feet made of jewels on which His name 
was engraved. While the forehead of one was decorated with 
a red ‘tilaka’, made of the paint of Manabsila, the other’s 
forehead was adorned with a ‘tripundraka’ mark made of ashes; 
while, one wore Kut;idalas and bracelets, etc., the other wore 
rosary of beads and Valkala, etc.; while one was full of passion 
(Raga), the other was full of penance (Tapa); while the new 
youth of one was ‘Unmada’, which though she was not given 
to it, was possessing her as if it were under the influence of 
love®, the youth of the other was passionless (nirvikara) and 
modest (‘vinlta’) which served her as a humble disciple, free 
from passion.^ 

A fine contrast to the picture of white complexioned Maha- 


1 


2 
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^ - Kad. p. 279; Kdle’s trans. p. 177. 
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Kad. p. 280; Kale’s trans. p. 178. 
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ivet3, is presented by in his description of the dark 

coloured Can^Sla'maiden. Her great loveliness is vividly 
portrayed by Bapa. ‘She looked like a moving doll of Sap¬ 
phires. Having her body clad in a dark cloak which hung 
down as far as her ankles^ and wearing above (i e., over her 
head) a veil of red cloth, she looked like a place full of blue 
lotuses with evening sunlight fallen over it. Having her round 
cheek whitened by the hue of the Dantapatra ornament placed 
on one of her ears, she looked like the night whose face (early 
part) is illumined by the rays of the rising moon . .. She was 
goddess LaksmI darkened by the lustre of Vis^iu’s body enve¬ 
loping her on account of her residence on his chest-region*.^ 
Thus Ba^a goes on describing the Candala maiden, comparing 
her with Rati, Kalindi, KatyayanT, etc. Further, he says that 
as her body was reddened by the lustre spreading upwards 
from the precious stones in her anklets, her body looked as if 
embraced by the god of Fire, who is partial to beauty, to refine 
her caste, falsifying the creator.^ Truly, the only matter of 
sorrow was that like a formless thing, she was beyond touch 
and like a figure in a picture, she could only be seen. 

The notable thing in these three pictures of female beauty is 
that monotony is carefully avoided in them. While it is the 
red colour, which is much used in the picture of Kadambar!, it 
is the white colour, which dominates in the picture of Maha- 
^vetfi and the black and blue are the main colours in that of 
the C^tl(^ala-kanya. Though other colours are also filled in all 
the three pictures yet they are subordinate to these prominent 
colours, which bring a variety in them. The picture of Partra- 
lekha, who was in her early youth, is very well depicted. ‘She 
was veiled in a silk-cloth, red in colour like the indragopa 

Kad. p. 21; Kale*s trans. p. 12* 
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insect, and (thus) looked like the eastern quarter clothed in 
the morning sunshine . . . She seemed as if she were fnoonlight 
come down upon the earth, having left the lunar orb for fear 
of being obscured (i.e., eclipsed) by the planet Rahu . .. her 
thin lower lip was darkened with the blackness imparted to it 
by her very much chewing the betel-roll; her nose was even, 
well rounded, and high; and her eyes were white like an 
expanded lotus’.^ 

In the Harsacarita, we have a vivid description of the God¬ 
dess Sarasvatl in the Brahmaloka, who had just left her child¬ 
hood and was in the age of new youth. With a fly-flap held 
by her creeper-like arm, she was fanning the great father 
Brahma. The jingling anklets of her feet are fancied by the 
poet as two disciples reciting loudly the ‘padapatha’ and the 
‘kramapatha’. Her left hand like a sprout was placed in sport, 
on her girdle, which tinkled like the sweet murmur of a group 
of love-sick Kalahariisas. Her body was made pure by a 
Brahmanical thread which, hanging down from her shoulder 
appeared like a coil of merits that had clung to her due to her 
always dwelling in the minds of the wise. She was adorned by 
her throbbing lips, which were red as if with the alaktaka dye 
from the feet of all the learnings (Vidyas) that had entered 
her mouth. One of her creeper-like eye-brows, was raised in 
a curve with contempt towards Durvasas, who commited a 
mistake in singing a Saman.‘‘‘ 




■ - - - - - 

Kad. pp. 218-19; KSle’s trans. pp. 139-40. 
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The description of the Goddess SavitrX is also marked with 
vivacity. She was wearing a garment made of the silken bark 
of the tree of heaven (Kalpadruma), and white as the mass of 
the foam of nectar. Her upper garment, made of lotus fibres, 
was tied in a Svastika knot between her lofty breasts. The 
courtyard (ajira) of her forehead was adorned with the three 
lines of ashes, which were like banners of triumph indicating 
her victory over the three worlds, by the power of her penance. 
Her Vaikaksyaka robe consisted of a hermit’s wrap (Yogapa- 
tiaka), which was hanging down from her shoulder and was as 
white as the foam of nectar. In her left hand she had a crystal 
water-vessel and in her right hand, which was encircled with a 
rosary, she wore a ring made of conch-shell.^ 

The most striking and elaborate description of highly 
ornamented female beauty in the Harsacarita is that of Malatl. 
Coming to the hermitage of the Goddess Sarasvatl, after 
having crossed the river l§ona, she looked as if under the guise 
of the halo of the lustre of her body, she was bringing with her 
all the clear water of iSoiia. Like Gauri on her lion, she was 
mounted on a big horse, the radiance of whose mane resembled 
with that of a bunch of blooming atimukta flowers. She had 
sportively placed her legs in the stirrups and the tinkle of her 
anklets was listened to by her horse with upraised ears. From 
her legs, which glowed with alaktaka dye and which were 
painted with saffron (kunkum) on the upper surface, a deep red 
brilliance was spreading at both sides, as if she was drawing 
forests of sprouting red A^okas which had come to her with 
the desire of being kicked by her feet.'^ Then her tinkling girdle 
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band, her fine white silken gown (kahcuka), her red petticoat, 
her pearl-necklace, her gold-bracelet and the tilaka of Kasturf 
on her forehead etc., are all fancifully described. Maiatl was 
accompanied by her betel-box-bearer, who was as if made of 
flowers, for her long eyes were like a garland of kuvalayas, her 
lips were like patal, her teeth were like the buds of kunda, her 
two arms were as tender as a wreath of l§irlsa, her hands were 
delicate like lotus, her breath was as fragrant as bakula flower 
and the brilliance of her body was like the Campaka.^ 

Baoa is equally successful in describing the forms of his 
female and male characters. Among his descriptions of male 
forms, we have various types of pictures. Kings, princes, sages, 
Munikumaras, Sabaras etc. are all successfully delineated by 
Bana. Among pictures of kings we have those of Sudraka, 
Tarapida and Harsa. The elaborate description of Sudraka, 
clearly shows him sitting on a stately couch, in the middle of 
thousands of Kings. His pose of sitting, dress features, orna¬ 
ments and other decorations are vividly described. It is said: 
‘He wore a pair of silken garments, which were white like the 
foam of nectar, whose borders were decorated with couples of 
swans painted with the gorochana dye, and whose ends fluttered 
in the breeze produced by the beautiful chowries (waved near 
him). As his chest was whitened with exceedingly fragrant 
sandal paste, with ornamental marks of saffron made over it, 
he looked like the (white) Kailasa mountain with patches of 
the (reddish) morning sunlight fallen over it here and there’.® 
Describing his face Bana sa>s: 
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*Lotuses hung down a little from his ears. His nose was high 
and his eyes were like fully opened lotuses. His forehead was 
broad like a belt of burnished gold; it was in shape, like the 
half-moon on the eighth day (of the lunar fortnight);.. 
King l§udraka, who wore on his head a fragrant wreath of 
Malati flower, is fancied as the western mountain with a group 
of stars fallen on its top at the time of dawn. As his body was 
made yellow-red by the radiance of his ornaments he looked as 
Cupid with the fire, produced from the third eye of Siva, 
clung to his body*.® 

Another vivid portrait is that of Harsa. Bana has described 
his hero with great interest. His complexion was fair like 
Karnikara flowers and his body was stout due to his doing 
exercise. He was a Brahmacari and full of strength and beauty. 
By his feet, that were red (Aruna, i.e., the charioteer of Surya), 
by his thighs, that moved slowly and gracefully (Sugata, i.e., 
Buddha), by his wrists, that were hard like the weapon, 
thunderbolt (Vajrayudha, i.e., Indra), by his shoulders, which 
were like that of a bull (Vrsa, i.e., Dharma); by his lips, that 
were bright (Bhasvata, i.e., the sun); by his gracious glances, 
(Avalokita, i.e., Avalokitesvara); by his face, which was like the 
Moon (Candra) and by his hair, that were black it 

looked as if he was the incarnation of different Gods at one 
place.® 

Baua’s descriptions of sages are marvellous. We have the 
life-like pictures of Jabali, Durvasas and that of the Bauddha 
Bhik$u, Divakaramitra. Harlta and Pundarlka are the sons of 
sages, vividly described. The extremely vivid picture of an old 
sage is that of the great sage Jabali, shown sitting under a red 
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A^oka tree, which stood in the centre of his herinitage, and 
surrounded by other great sages. Jabali was very old and the- 
effect of old age on bis body is described in many ways. He 
was adorned with long matted locks which were white and 
which ‘looked as though they were the (victorious) flags of (i.e., 
proclaiming) his religious merit, raised high, on his having 
conquered all the sages by his penance and which looked as 
though they were the ropes of holy merit, collected (by him) in 
order (to be able) to ascend to heaven (lit., the world of gods), 
and which (also) appeared as though they were the sprouting 
bunches of the flowers of the tree of his holy merit that had 
grown to a very great height’.' Jabali wore a ‘tripuiicjlraka’ 
mark on his forehead made with ashes and due to his being 
very old, his skin was loose and his flabby eye-brows were 
hanging on his eyes. As his mouth was always open, for be 
continuously repeated the syllables of Vedic mantras, the white 
rays of his teeth were spreading over the front part of his body. 
His cheeks had sunk inside and his chin and nose looked out¬ 
standing on his face. The pupil of his eyes were a little raised 
and the hair of his eye-lashes were falling. His ears were 
blocked by long hairs growing inside them and his long beard 
was hanging low as far as his navel. The veins of his throat 
were visible and the bones of his body had become prominent. 
All such minute details are given by Bapa and while expressing 
some of these, he has imagined wonderful poetic fancies. Thus 
the white and pure body of the sage Jabali, in which bones are 
visible and which woie a sacred thread (Yajnopavita) hanging 
from the shoulder, is fancied as the stream of the Ganges in 
which waves are produced by wind and in which lotus-fibres 
are floating.-* Then, his rosary, his bark-garment, his gourd, 
etc., are described. 

The description of Harita is also graphic. As he is young, 
the lustre of his body is conceived as >ellow-whiteon account of 

I Kfid. p. Kale’s trans. p. 56. 
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which he looked as if he was made out of lightening or as if 
his body was smeared with molten gold> While both the 
<lescriptions of Jabali and Hdrita show the sages in their calm 
and serene form, the picture of the great sage Durvisas presents 
his angry figure.* Pundarlka is, however, described in a diffe¬ 
rent setting. Much stress is laid upon his exceeding beauty, 
which captivated the heart of Mahaiveta. He appeared as if 
he was Vasanta, practising penance, being plunged in sorrow 
for Cupid, who was burnt by the fire (produced from the third 
eye) of iSiva. By the yellow lustre of his body he had made 
the forest tawney and was making that region as if full of gold. 
His eyes were so long and charming that it seemed as though 
he possessed a weaved garland made of eyes and as though all 
the deer had given him a part of the beauty of their own eyes. 
His face, on which a beard had not appeared, looked like a 
young lotus, which was not surrounded by a row of bees. The 
sacred Yajfiopavlta thread, which he wore, is fancied as the 
string of Cupid’s bow, coiled in that form or a fibre of a lotus- 
plant grown in the lake of his austerity. He was as though the 
ornament of Brahmacarya, the youth of Dharma and the grace 
of Sarasvatl and so on.* Bana goes on giving all sort of details, 
until a true picture of Pundarlka is drawn in the mind of the 
reader. 

Besides these, the pictures of DadhTca, BhairavaeSrya, 
Kumaragupta, Madhavagupta and Siihhanada, in the Har$aca- 
rita, are marked with vivacity. Bhandi, the eight year old boy, 
is well described. But the most notable pictures are those of 
the Sahara commander Matanga and of the Draviiji ascetic in 
the Kadambarl and that of the disciple of Bhairavacarya in the 
Har$acarita. These pictures testify to Baca’s wonderful power 
of depicting any type of man with full vividness. Not only is 
he interested in delineating kings, great sages, and other stately 
personages, he has also a liking for describing ordinary persons. 
The description of the Sahara youth, Matanga, coming just 
after hunting, is marked with reality. By the brilliance of his 
body wiich wis dark like blue lotuses, it appeared as if he was 
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filling the forest with the waters of Yamuna river. His hair 
curled at the end and hanging over his shoulders, his^forehead, 
his long nose, the jewel, found in the hood of a snake, which 
he wore in one of his ears, his body, smeared with black frag¬ 
rant ‘mada* taken from the temples of recently-killed elephants, 
on which bees were hovering, his reddish glances, his long 
arms hanging as far as his knees, his wide chest, besprinkled 
with drops of blood and covered with perspiration, his belly, 
reduced due to hard labour and his red garment, etc., are all 
elaborately described.^ The lively description of the disciple 
of Bhairavacar>a, clearly draws before our eyes a picture of a 
tall ‘parivrajaka’, with long arms, broad forehead marked with 
deep wrinkles, cheeks sunk inward due to lack of flesh, yell¬ 
owish eyes ruddy as drops of wine, a slightly curved nose, rows 
of prominent teeth like the seed of gourd, lips loose like the 
lower lip of a horse, face having a long chin. What he 
held in his hands also becomes evident to our eyes. In his 
left hand he was holding one end of a bamboo stick, placed on 
his shoulder, at the other end of which were hanging things, 
such as a wallet, the opening of which was fastened with a rope 
made of hair, a sieve for sifting soil, a kopin, a begging bowl, 
a kamaQcjalu, a pair of wooden shoes, etc. In his right hand, 
he had a mat made of cane.^ 

The picture of the old Dravida ascetic in the Kadambarl, is 
a fine illustration of Bana*s great power of description. He 
sketches a lively portrait of the old ascetic, with big jutting 
veins in his body, which looked as if they were clusters of 
*godhas’, lizards and chameleons that had ascended on his 
body, mistaking it for a burnt stump of tree. The marks of 
small-pox on his body, his hair, which had grown on his ears, 
the tumour on his forehead, caused by his constantly falling on 
the feet of Cari<jika, his one eye destroyed by the magic colly- 
rium given to him by an imposter, his other eye, in which he 
carefully applied collyrium three times a day due to which his- 
wooden pencil had become thin, his ears which had become 
hard and flat due to the blows given to them by persons under 
the influence of ghosts, rushing towards him, when he used to- 
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Strike them with mustard seeds, which were consecrated many 
tiroes with mantras, his awkward playing on guitar, his singing, 
dancing and many other striking details arc given.^ 

Other laboured descriptions in the Kadambari arc those of 
Ujjayini, King Tarapl^a's mansion, the Kumarfpura on the 
Hemaku(a and the temple of Candika. The description of 
Ujjayini vividly presents before us the capital of king Taraplda 
encircled by a deep ditch full of water and surrounded by a 
white*washed rampart, whose turrets kissed the sky. Its mar¬ 
ket-roads full of conches, pearls, corals etc., its picture-galleries, 
containing the pictures of gods, demons, siddhas, etc, its 
crossings which were adorned with temples, having gold-kalasas 
and white flags, its suburbs with lakes and gardens are vividly 
described. Its thousands of tanks, which were beautiful on 
account of full-blown lotuses, the interiors of which were 
whitened with white full-blown water-lilies and which were 
lovely with fish seen in them, looked as though they were the 
thousand eyes of Indra, which are as charming as full-blown 
lotuses, the surface of which is white like full-bloomed water- 
lilies, and which are lovely on account of their winkless 
glances.® 

The descriptions found in Bana's works plainly exhibit his 
wonderful power of minute observation and his vast know¬ 
ledge. He w^s a widely travelled man, who had carefully 
observed different aspects of life and nature. Whether he 
describes a king or a saint, a mansion or a hermitage, a prin¬ 
cess or a love-messenger, a goddess or her attendant, he gives a 
perfect picture. As Bana writes in ornamental style his descrip¬ 
tions are not made directly in a natural way like those of 
Kalidasa, No doubt the descriptions of Kalidasa are also 
decorated but the figures of speech used in them help in mak¬ 
ing the scene more perceptible. Bana, on the other hand, is a 
lover of ‘Vaicitrya’ and accordingly his descriptions arc highly 
embellished. His fondness to produce magic and marvel is so 
great that he often gives such poetical fancies which instead of 
vivifying a scene make it absolutely grotesque. The reality of 
his scenes is often marred by poetic exaggeration, which he 

1 Kad. pp. 459-463. 
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frequently uses. Thus describing SthativlSvara, when he says 
that it was filled with the sound of hundreds of rivess, one 
cannot believe him. Similarly, a peacock fanning the fire with 
its wings, seems hyperbolic. The lustre of the human body 
and of different ornaments is always exaggeratedly described 
by Bana. But all these exaggerations and other figures, used 
by Bana in his descriptions, do not hide the reality of his 
scenes. Being a close observer of nature and other things he 
cannot finish a description unless he has shown a real picture 
of the scene. Though greatly decorated his pictures are true 
and life-like. Each and every minute detail is given and co¬ 
lours are also brought out. On the basis of these descriptions 
fine paintings can be easily prepared and some have been 
already prepared. 

Neglect of proportion may often be seen in Baria’s descrip¬ 
tions. As already mentioned by us, it is one of his great defects, 
due to which, the flow of the story is interrupted. Sometimes 
he over-elaborates the details of a picture, e.g., while describing 
Mahasveta, he dwells too long upon the whiteness of her 
complexion. The description of the royal residence (of 
Tarapida) is described in 93 lines which along with other 4 lines 
make one sentence. In the first Ucchvasa of the Harsacarita, 
Malatl, who is only a love-messenger, is described in detail. 
But in spite of this fault, Bana's descriptions are unique in 
themselves and we can proclaim that such ‘wonderful word 
pictures’ are but rare in the world’s literature. 



Chapter V 


THE STYLE AND LANGUAGE OF 
BANABHATTA 


2. His Style: 

The style of the early prose works in Sanskrit, is characterised 
by direct and straightforward expressions and simple sentences 
but later, it gave place to an ornate style full of figures of 
speech, intricate compounds and lengthy sentences, where 
single words are overloaded with a senes of adjectives and 
epithets. In the past, poetry was appreciated, as its metrical 
form, besides catering to the taste of scholars, was also helpful 
to memory. To meet the trend of times, prose-writers tried to 
produce the charm of poetry in prose. The result was that an 
ornate prose style came into being, which being poetical in 
nature became known as Gadya-kavya or Prose-poetry. The- 
quality known as *Ojas*, which consists of the excessive use of 
compounds, came to be regarded as the very life of prose.^ We 
find this style used as early as 150 A.D. in the Girnar Rock 
Inscription of Rudradaman and it attained its peak in the 
works of Subandhu and Banabhatta. 

In an introductory verse to Har§acarita, Bapa expresses his 
views on the ideal merits of Kavya: 

5T^s«ff grr fffWW Tr i 

(HC. I. 8). 

He has tried his best to follow this ideal in his works and 
has succeeded in his attempts. He deals with a subject matter^ 
which he makes altogether new by bis high imaginative power; 
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his use of fivabhavokti is not ordinary; he uses puns that are 
not highly complicated; the sentiment is clearly expressed in 
his ’works and the words are well-tied in close contact. 

According to Bana, novelty and originality are the essential' 
qualities of a great author’s style.^ He seems to be very 
displeased with poetasters and plagiarists’, and emphasises 
again and again, the importance of novelty in a work.® At one 
place, he' says that the expression of novel ideas and new 
meanings through various syllables is a distinct feature of a 
master poet’s prose-writing.* Besides novelty, Bana lays specialt 
stress on a fine arrangement of words. He says that the work 
of Haricandru shines like a king, on account of its bright and 
attractive arrangement of words and fine order of syllables.® 
At another place, Bana says that an Akhyayika is elegant, due 
to its easy intelligibility, and is rendered charming with the 
use of words, which exactly express the meaning that the poet 
desires to convey and which arc brilliant on account of a fine 
arrangement of syllables.® The above views of Bana describe 
some characteristics of his own style. Being a lover of novelty, 
he introduces in his works, a style that is unique and that is of 
a very high standard. It is his peculiar style that has made his 
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works extraordinarily attractive and. highly popular among 
Pandits. 

The chief attraction of Bana’s style is that it is grand and 
majestic. It abounds in lengthy epithets, in laboured sentences, 
compound form, and involved constructions. Bapa loves to 
write long compounds with alliterative words creating a 
jingling sound. Specially, in his descriptions, we always come 
across a long scries of epithets, with similar endings, which 
endow his style with a musical cadence.^ Loaded with all the 
epithets the sentences of Bana flow in a dignified manner. His 
arrangement of words is very fine and the phrases go on rolling 
one after the other, with special rhythm. Every word is so well 
set in the frame of sentences, that a synonym can hardly be 
used without a change in effect. Thus, in the expression 
‘ibhakalabhakolluna pallavavellitavalayaih’, introducing the 
word ‘hasti* in the place of ‘ibha* or ‘kisalaya* in place of 
‘pallava' will utterly destroy the effect. 

The next characteristic of Biina’s style is that it is highly 
ornamented with various figures of speech. Bapa is specially 
fond of using pun, which has endowed his style with ‘Vakrata* 
or a crooked way of expression. The style, in which ‘Vakrata* 
prevails, is called the ‘Vicitra Marga* by Kuntaka and Bana is 
mentioned by him as its best representative.^ The ancient 
poets preferred to express a thing in a natural and ordinary 
way and hence Svabhavokti dominated over their works. But 
later on, poets were attracted towards Vakrokti, which was^a 
deviation from the ordinary matter of fact mode of expression. 
Bhamaha speaks of it in his KavySlamkara.^ Bai^a also says, 
in his Kadambari, that the people of UjjayinI are skilled in 
Vakrokti.* At another place, the parrot Parihasa refers to the 
skill of the starling called Kalindl in Vakrokti^. Dandin refers 

1 Vide the lines anatiduraih etc. quoted on pp. 260-61 of this thesis. 
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to Vakrokti in his Kavyadarsa.^ Later the tendency for Vakrokti 
increased to such an extent that Kuntaka declared it ds the 
essence of poetry.® Vakrokti is generally based on pun in the 
use of which Ba^ia excels. KavirSja, the author of Raghava- 
papd^tvlya, praises Sana’s clever use of Vakrokti.® 

Another remarkable feature of Bana’s style, is his untiring 
effort to give each and every possible detail. He possesses a 
wonderfully rich power of imagination and whenever he gets a 
chance to display its wonders, he never misses it. We have 
seen in his descriptions, how he often tires the reader, by giving 
wearisome details and how his long descriptions obstruct the 
natural development of his theme. The delicate thread of the 
story is often lost in superfluous details and the poor reader 
has to wander here and there, to find it out. But these details, 
when not exceeded in limits through flights of fancy, compel 
the reader to praise the poet’s power of minute observation 
and fine word painting. 

The style which is prominently used in Sana's works is 
Pancali. This style is characterised with sweetness (Madhurya) 
and tenderness (Saukumfrya). Vamana defines it* as: 

qTSTTcfV' 

The composition, written in the Pancali style, contains com¬ 
pounds of five or six words. Bhoja, in his Sarasvatl-kantha- 
bharana®, says: 


1 5 «swrfer srnft fspni; i 

fSPTr l KavySdarsa. II, 362. 
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According to RajaSekhara, the Pancali style consists of shor| 
compounds, a little alliteration and an indicative meaning: 


ftfcr: 





BSna is a master of acknowledged skill in the use of Pdhcgli 
style. It is said that the Pahcali style is that in which sound 
and sense are used m equal balance and in perfect harmony 
and it is practised in the writings of SilabhattSrika and Baoa.^ 
There is no doubt that Baija excels in the use of the PaficSlr 
style. Sweetness (Madhurya) pervades his elegant PancSlI style. 
Neither is it a pomp of bombastic words nor merely that of 
word sense. In one of the introductory verses® to Har$acarita, 
Ba^a says: 



Tn the North, plays on words are mainly admired, in the West, 
it is only the sense; in the South, it is poetical fancy; in Gau^a, 
pomp of syllables'.* 

Sana has made a successful attempt to retain both, the 
Continued from pre-page 

The PShcdil IS defined in the Agnipurana as follows: 

Rudrata prescribes compounds of only two or three words in the 

Paficali: 

fff^T ^ ^ i 

KSvySlaihkSra, 2, 5. 

1 Klvyamimariisd. Patna ed., 1954, p. 19. 

a ’0r*rt fpqi: 

Quoted in P.V. Kane’s Introd. to KSd., p. XXIV. The verse is found 
in theSQktimuktavall of Jalhana; Vide JBBRAS, Vol. XVn, Pt* I, p. 60, 
verse 27. 

» HC. I. 7. 

^ C. and T. p. 2* 
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gravity of words and their meaning. Here are some examples 
showing his patent style: 

(a) 5r?r: i, 

grT'T?rl^Rfh^cR^r^>?^F^5Tgfw - - - 
’T'T^TJTFq-, ?fV5rT?rWrfe^JT^ f%fTO»Tr^2T,—%f»rfJT^ f^- 
5»r?2T,fM€[«TTTr3r?Trf<flf ^5i>+*i^a^R i 

(HC. 1. pp. 18-19). 



m ^?rWfl‘5r5!TTqT*r5^JT 




i^Tfrr^^TRTftiTmnTWJT, ?R®r5#5r 


^55R^ «R?ftra’rrfT5TnT, ^^fr^TT- 

^^TRPT, - - - 

l (Kad. p. 423). 


(c) sr^ ^JTTFT%?T>T?rhrrr, MTf^spfgtsftr 

SFT^sf^T^lcTFZTf^rTJl^ f^^r^^fTir, 

^jpxrfjT^ MiifiPsir*?, - - - ?nTR«i?ft^'tf%cr- 

I (Kad. p. 299). 


Bapa is not bound with one style only. He changes it to 
suit a particular occasion. Gaudi Riti, which consists of conv- 
pactness of structure (gadhabandhatva) gained through long 
compounds, harsh syllables, conjunct consonants and allit¬ 
eration, etc., is often found used on suitable occasions in the 
works of Bana. This style is associated with the merit (gu^a) 
called vigour (Ojas).^ Very long and intricate compounds 
employing harsh consonants, are used by Bai^a, to bring out 


1 


»fVll?TT Kavyalaihkarasutravrtti. I, 2. 12. 


On the above Sutra the Vrtti reads: 

Ojas is defined as Ibid., 1.1. 5. 


Mammata says: 'TWT K. P. ix. 

Rajaiekhara, in his Kavyamlm^rhsa, says: ^ 




STTR I 


p. 19. in the ed. cited above. 
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the merit of vigour (Ojas). There are many remarkable speci¬ 
mens of this style in the works of Ba^a, of which one may be 
quoted here: 



TT<5rfV:-TTSrfVrWr^ TT^TgrrC^T 


Sometimes, to keep step with word sense, Bana uses simple 
and lucid sentences with direct and forcible words and herein 
lies the grandeur of his style. At such places, the fine and lucid 
‘Vaidarbha' mode of expression makes its appearance. The 
grandiosity of long compounds and alliterations’^ and all verbal 
jugglery is carefully avoided at such places. Note the delicate 
choice of words in the following illustrations: 

(a) fT I ?nfiT^5TifV«T^ I ?r i jt f^r- 

I ^ 5ft# 'mftr l (Kad. p. 226). 

(b) stRtttfw i — ^5, 

-- ’TIT, qr'ftFT^t^nftT# I - - - 

I (Kad. pp. 185-186). 

The merit of perspicuity (Prasada) can be seen in the above 
quoted passages. Thus it is obvious that Bana uses all the 
three styles in his works. The Pancall, however, predominates 
in them. 

BSpa's prose works present all the four varieties of prose: 
the Muktaka, the Vfttagandhi, the Curria and the Utkalik/ip- 
raya. The Muktaka prose is found where there are no com¬ 
pounds.® Baija often writes compoundless prose, when he gives 

1 HC. VII. p. 207. 

* tr?r.?«rFTT^sn?i«f^?r»fr# m 

ftftr: I K.M, ed. cit. above, p. 21, 

» sshityadarpaua, 6, 332. 
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the words uttered by a person, under the powerful inf|jience of 
some emotion, to show its intensity. This variety of prose can^' 
be seen in the loud wailings of Maha^veta and Kapihjala: 

(a) sRik I i — i wrftJT i i 

- - ^ c# 3iT?r:, ?T 5F^*T:, 5T i 

(Kad. pp. 352-53). 

(b) ^ I fT I I ^ Mrorr- 

'T%^ I I I (Kad. p. 347) 

The Vrttagandhi type of prose is seen in the passages, which 
contain the part of a metre. ^ It fs seldom used by Sana in his 
works. An example is; 

^ (Kad. p. 222). 

In the above, we see a foot of Candrika metre. 

We come across the Curna type of prose, where short com¬ 
pounds and soft and sweet words are used.^ For instance: 

^cT: I irq* JTnf: I 

ff I f% 3iTf^ ^ *T 

I (Kad. p. 313). 

The Utkalikapraya prose consists of long compounds.® The 
main bulk of Bapa*s prose works, consists of this type of prose. 
VSmana also quotes a phrase from the Kidambarl, to illustrate 
the Utkalika type of prose.® 

A notable feature of B3pa*s style is that frightfully vast and 


1 

2 


3 

4 


Vamana says: 
'?Frrk5?rfcTcr<T^ i 



SShityadarpana, 6,332. 
Ibid. 

Kavyilariikarasutravitti, 1, h 24. 
S&hityadarpaoa, 6,332. 

(Vide infra p. 354). 
KavyaSQ.Vr.,I,3,25. 
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laboured sentences are always followed by brief and easy ones. 
Even in one long sentence, we find long and short compounds 
existing side by side. The dcscriptipns are often started with 
long-compound-epithets with the purpose ofgiving a full graphic 
sketch. When this purpose is fulfilled, the shorter epithets arc 
used and the description always ends, either in short compounds 
or in compoundless prose. This procedure can be witnessed in 
his huge descriptions, like that of the Vindhya forest^ of the 
hermitage of Jabaii and of Jabrdi himself, of UjjayinI, of the 
royal mansion, of Kadambari, of King Harsa, of the elephant 
Darpasata etc. We have already mentioned that in the begin¬ 
ning of these descriptions, Bana often employs Svabhavokti, 
then, Upama and Utpreksa and in the end, Slesa, Virodha or 
Parisaiikhya. 

Bana is charged for his over-embellished, difficult and pom¬ 
pous style. The undue length and the involved construction of 
his sentences and the out-of-the-way words he uses puzzle the 
reader. His sentences sometimes cover pages. It is only after 
reading a long series of epithets that the reader arrives at the 
verb and it is only then that he can make out the sense of all 
that he has read. Then, there is all the verbal jugglery, to 
understand which, is not an easy task. Baija’s Vakroktis, puns 
and use of rare words make his work all the more diffi¬ 
cult at many places. In fact, his works are meant for scholars 
and not for the commoner. One can hardly proceed through 
Bana*s works, without the help of a dictionary and a grammar 
and without consulting the commentaries. Peterson observes: 
*. .. our book bristles with passages which would be cumbrous 
and tedious, if the words were to be taken in their apparent 
sense, instead of bearing, as they do, a hidden meaning, to find 
out which, is the reader’s painful task. The conscious search 


1 The description of the Vindhya forest starts: 

Then come shorter epithets: *R%- 

and the description ends in 

^3r5T%fiRrr, i 
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for double meaning, that, to please, should wear at least the 
appearances of having come unsought, must always be fatal to 
literary excellence’.^ 

Another trait of Sana’s style, is the excessive use of ornamen¬ 
tation. The reader has to face a series of similes, poetic fancies, 
alliterations, hyperboles, etc. All this bombast and grandi¬ 
loquence in his style makes it unpopular among modern readers. 
Sana's fondness for giving each and every detail of an object 
tires the reader. This tendency for over-elaboration is one of 
the main defects of his style. In the words of S.K. De: ‘But the 
censure is just that Sana allows no topic to pass until he can 
squeeze no more out of it. Whether in description or in speeches 
of lamentation and exhortation, no possible detail is missed, no 
existing variety of synonymous epithets omitted, no romantic 
symbolism and conceit overlooked, nor any brilliant rhetorical 
device ignored’.- 

The following criticism of Sana’s style by Weber has been 
largely quoted: . . the verb is kept back to the second, third, 
fourth, jiay, once to the sixth page, and ail the interval is filled 
with epithets and epithets to these epithets; moreover, these 
epithets frequently consist of compounds extending over more 
than one line: in short, Sana’s prose is an Indian wood, where 
all progress is rendered impossible by the undergrowth until 
the traveller cuts out a path for himself, and where, even then, 
he has to reckon with malicious wild beasts in the shape of 
unknown words that affright him’.® This criticism is true to an 
extent but if judged from the view-point of Sana’s times, this 
charge on him loses considerable force. In order to appreciate 
Sana’s works, we have to consider the conditions under which 
they were composed and the environments in which Sana him¬ 
self flourished. We have the Vasavadatta of Subandhu before 
us, which represents how far artificiality dominated prose-poetry, 
in those days. Sana’s style is, however, more limpid and graceful 
than that of Subandhu. Difficult passages are not too many to 
horrify the reader to any serious extent. BSna inserts short and 
easy passages in between the long and laboured ones to avoid 

1 Peterson’s Introduction to Kadambarl, p. 36. 

2 HSL. p. 233. 

^ Quoted in Peterson's Introd. to the Kad., p. 37. 
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undue burden on the mind of the reader. Even in his long 
sentences, we find shorter and easier words inserted between the 
unusually long and difficult compound words to provide a brief 
respite to the reader.^ Bana skilfully changes his style according 
to the subject. If he uses long compound words in his descrip¬ 
tions, he uses short and simple words at the time of conversa¬ 
tion.- If he uses complicated phrases at the time of delineating 
the sentiment of heroism® or anger, he uses short and pithy 
sentences at the time of delineating love in separation and 
pathos.* Thus the monotony in his diction is avoided to a cer¬ 
tain extent. Winternitz says: Tt must be remarked that the 
monsters in the form of words and the frightful passages are 
regularly and repeatedly intercepted by quite brief passages, in 
easy and unaffected style. Though the reading of the fiction 
may be tedious to us, it must indeed be granted that for the 
Indian reader, presuming that he is well acquainted with 
Sanskrit, the work has its charms*.'* 

Frequent reference to mythology, which is one of the main 
characteristics of Bana’s style, has made his works rather diffi¬ 
cult for the common reader. But it is no fault of Bana. He was 
a highly learned man and he wrote for the Highly educated and 
cultured circles. The learned people of his time must have highly 
appreciated this trait of his style. Persons who are fully acquain¬ 
ted with Indian mythology, to-day also, take special delight in 
Bana’s works and commend Baija’s vast knowledge. 

2. His Command Over Sanskrit Language: 

Bana displays a complete mastery over the Sanskrit language. 
This language has its own merits, and when handled by a 
master-poet like Bapa, no wonder that it casts a spell on the 
reader. The first thing is, that if carefully manipulated, it has a 
wonderful capacity of producing rhythm and melody. Its second 
peculiarity is, that it has a power of expressing much in a few 

1 Vide the description of UjjayinI pp. 109-16. 

2 Cf. Kid, pp. 185-88; p. 323; p. 419; HC. I. p. 25; VII, p. 210; III, 
pp. 246-48; p. 253. 

2 HC, VII, pp. 204-205. 

4 Kfid. p. 315. 

* As quoted by H.R. Kamik and V.D. Gangal in their Introd. to Kid. 
(op. cit.), p. xxix. 
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words. Compounds are responsible for this concisei^ss. One 
long sentence in Sanskrit has to be translated in many sentences 
in other languages. The third peculiarity is, that its vocabulary 
is very rich. Many synonyms of a word are found, having 
minute differences in meaning. What can be expressed in Eng¬ 
lish as red-lotus, white-lotus, has different words for it in 
Sanskrit such as Kahlara (red lotus), Pundarika (white lotus), 
Kuvalaya^ (blue lotus), etc. Bana, being a highly learned poet, 
shows a perfection in his use of Sanskrit language. 

Bana selects the most appropriate words to express an idea. 
His vocabulary is very rich and repetition is never found in his 
works. He has a full command over language and wields it 
easily to suit the sense, he has to express. If he has to describe 
the frightful forest fires, he uses words that are harsh-sounding'^ 
and if he has to delineate a delicate maiden, the words that he 
uses are soft and sweet-sounding.® If he has to express the 
tender feeling of love, he uses words like: 

I (Kad. p. 308) 

To describe the sentiment of anger, he employs words like: 

i 

(HC. V. p. 183) 

His words are always capable of expressing each and every fine 
manifestation of human emotion. Look at the words he uses to 
express the gentle laugh of CandrapTda: 

rrrT5T^ 

- 

1 ^T^rTTaririT ^ i 

>9 w >9 

li Amarkosa, I, 37. 

5Sr^: -I HC. II. p. 50. 

i xad. pp. 277-8a 
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*On hearing this, Candrapi^a, with the interior of his cheek 
visibly throbbing, gently laughed and said . . Ba^a is very 
careful in selecting words. Thus when he says: 

. ^ 

TT5r#?r:, he intentionally uses the word Rat- 
nakara for the sea“ and not any other synonym thereof, such 
as Sagara etc. Similarly, while saying, JTRTg; •** srdTTT’PRr^T: 
r^TWT ^ q-srnrfd' TRPT:, he purposefully employs 

the significant word Tejonidhi, for the sun* and not Surya etc. 

The words of Bana have the power to echo the sense. He is 
a master of sound effect. His choice of words is so fine that 
their sound itself is capable of suggesting the sense he wants to 
convey. Mark the effect produced by the words quoted below, 
when read aloud: 


JTo^?=rsrFcTr^^^^ JTfrsr^rzTsrsrfsrir^rrJT^ csTrr^rrir|t?T^iT5;- 


I.^ 

5r<T7dr % t : 5r«rR?rr 

^ sFT^Rt ^ fo^rrtfT, ^ ^rf^^rr fT|qrn:^qr, 






It distinctly produces the sound of the marching army. It is 
notable here that the first sentence describes the army, when it 
has just begun to move and the words used match the sound 
produced. While the second sentence ‘krameoa ca* etc. describes 
It while it is in full speed and the sound is equally raised.* 
When we read the line*, 

we can clearly hear the echo of the sound produced 

by anklets. Bana has an ear for music and has the capacity of 
making the reader also hear it through his words. The sounds 


^ Kad. p. 403; Kale’s trans. p. 250. 
2 HC. IV. 119. 

» Ibid. 

* Kad. p. 243 and 247. 
s Kad. p. 297. 
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of different musical instruments fill in our ear, when we read 
aloud the following words:^ * 

o '® 

I ^H fn¥iT^?rfTHf'T2fg%?T ^snriHjHTir 

JTr?rTf^?T(;r 

^fT^.5TRl?I^ffH^TrT5TT:, • - - • 'T^^rf^Tf'TfZT: 5rr?p^ » 

<1^ ' t ' 

It seems as if we are hearing an orchestra. Another fine example 
of Bana’s mastery over producing a sound effect, is met with at 
the time of describing the ladies, anxious to have a glimpse of 
Candrapida, when he was returning from his school-house.- In 
the Harsacarita, a marvellous example of, sound echoing the 
sense, is found in the description of the Ganges.® Bana’s works 
are full of such word music. Some other remarkable instances 
are referred to by us below.* 

Bapa writes in pure classical Sanskrit. His language is spon¬ 
taneous and graceful. Lines are never rough and words, that 
are often sonorous, are finely arranged. As the poet takes spe¬ 
cial care to produce poetic rhythm in prose, his lines are gene¬ 
rally loaded with sounding words. Not only Bana’s prose, his 
verses also contain a graceful flow of language which reveal him 
as a successful writer of verse.® That the language of Bana is 
not as simple and lucid as that of Kalidasa need not be consi¬ 
dered as a fault of Bana. The time, in which he flourished, was 
an era of pedantry. Poets felt proud in writing words of lexical 
interest and complicated sentences. Bapa could not escape the 
influence of his time and developed a liking for verbal bombast. 

1 HC. IV. p. 131, 

* Kad. p. 184, 

3 cfcf; - 

« c o ^ 

- 

I HC. I. pp. 18-19. 

* Vide HC. IV. p, 133; VII. pp. 204-207; Kad. pp. 271-72; and p. 455. 

® f?5rT*T#^5r^nirircrt a h i h : i 

Kad. verse 18. 
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At times he uses uncommon words for the purpose of allitera¬ 
tion.^ Rare grammatical forms also, often occur in Bana*s 
works.® This tendency of writing rare words and uncommon 
verbal forms is specially visible in Bana's Har$acarita. Difficult 
words commonly occur in this work. But later on. Bana had 
abandoned this practice to a certain extent and his Kadambart 
is easier than the Har^acarita. In the Harsacarita, Baca’s fond¬ 
ness for using the third person singular of passive Aorist, is also 
obvious.® Though, on the whole, Bana never violates the rules 
of Panini, yet a few grammatical irregularities may be found in 
his works.^ 

Bana's vocabulary is very rich. It appears that he had learned 
several lexicons by heart. From his works we can make an 
exhaustive list of almost all the synonyms of a word that occur 
in the Sanskrit language. We have collected here the words 
used by Bana for different sounds (ninada) and some of the 
synonyms of the word samuha, kamala and kari, used by Baija, 
which apparently show his extensive vocabulary: 

—«rr?r, TffffT, rsr, ^srr- 

fsTW, 

nfjjw, ^?rR, 

etc. 


3I7?T, TifsT, 

flTR, qir, 

?rm, cr?T, etc. 

'ac'T^T, 

JT%T, ffnTRT, 

etc. 


1 Vide the use of and on p. 14 of the HC. 

® e.g. etc. 

* e.g. ?T %sTp5R?5nfir 5iw*tf3r i 

i hc vi. p. i 78 . 

* e.g. tfnra: (HC. hi. p. lOl) and (HC. VIII. p. 241) quoted 

by V. V. MirSiTin his introd. to Har^acaritasSra, p. 19 (Ndgapur, 1929). 
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»r5r, jttj etc. 

Similarly, many names of Lord §iva are used by Bana to suit 
each occasion. We collect below some of the names of Siva, 
Sun, Moon and Cupid, mentioned by our poet: 

fJiTW—•TST'TrfT, gT, 

^ >3 • 

^^f-rrrnr, 

fqjiTfqr^, q^T^Tf^TcH, 5EF5rqriT«Tfr, 55rrj:^^Tqf?T, sr^r^nTT^r, 
^'Tjq-T^, r^fft=^?T, f^TnfT, sq^R, 

fq^T^PT etc. 

?r5Tmf'iy, q-fq-ar, ?rr#nT- 

fq'^=q?r, 

^TF^fi:, ^qrT etc. 

— %r^, ^f^r, mir, ^flfifq.TTTr, ^^qfrr, 

?T^?r^PirPr, ^»Trqr, f’TfTiisJT, frmqPr 

^jTTTqn:, etc. 

qrm, qi^q, f^jinq^r, qw^rc, iT-*T«r, 

TTq:Tt^5r, TT«PT% 5 , JT^^TjT, TRT^, Ttq7?:7qT^5T etc. 

3. His u^e of Figures of Speech: 

Bana employs various ornaments of Poetry to embellish his 

style. His love tor ornaments is evident from his following 

verse: 


g#-ffrT ^ q^^^qqTf^qrqrqr: i 

PTT-fT^5'TT’q?rr g3rr?T?Tr iT^r^q^^^FqqrfTir^pT^r ii 

(Kad. p. 9) 

Accordingly, Buna’s own Katha is captivating, on account of the 
use of pun, novel terms, and plenty of lustrous figures of speech 
like Upama, DIpaka, Jati, etc. Bana's similes and poetic fancies 
arc also often based on pun. But it is notable that though 
Bapa’s Katha is *nirantaraslesaghan3, the puns used by him are 
not complicated and the second meaning can be easily discern¬ 
ed. The reason is that Baria had realised the fact ^hat the pun 
should be easily intelligible (sle$o’kli$t£tb)* Baca’s most favourite 
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figures of speech are Upama, Utpreksa, Rupaka. Anuprasa, 
^lesa, Parisankhya and Virodha. These and a few other main 
figures of speech used by Bana to adorn his style are illustrated 
below: 

(/) Simile {Upama): 

Simile is very frequently used in Bana*s works. His 
similes are apt and original. In his comparisons, Bapa often refers 
to Mythology and to popular belief. Readers who are not 
acquainted with these, find such comparisons utterly unintel¬ 
ligible. His Upamanas are also often drawn from the flora and 
fauna. We quote here some of Sana’s remarkable similes: 

(i) ^^rrfTT r^JTT^?Tr?r 

In the background of a penance-grove, the comparison of 
twilight, with stars looking red, to a tawny cow, with red- 
pupiled eyes, belonging to the hermitage and returning at the 
end of the day after wandering here and there, is excellent.*^ 

(ii) ?r^qrTc?rr^T7TrrqrTnT3rr?r^^F?TR^f*i-5ri 

‘Having his limbs covered with clusters of the rays of the 
numerous jewelled ornaments (worn by him), he appeared like 
a day in the rainy season, when all llie eight quarter-regions 
are covered with thousands of rain bow s’,- 

(iii) ^ »r»Tfr?R ^ 

The Moon, made red by the flush of the early dawn and des¬ 
cending to the shore of the Western Ocean from the bank of 
the Heavenly Ganges, is finely compared to an old swan wjth 
wings reddened with the honey from the lotus-plant.® Both 

1 K^d. p. 105. 

- Kad. pp. 16-17; Kale's ^rans. p. 9. 

« Kad. p. 55. 
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the above specimens, show the complete Similes (PQroppama). 
Examples of Elliptical Simile are not rare in Bana*s works. 
For instance: 


(Kad. p. 18). 

Here the word of Comparison (Vacaka) is omitted. 

Many of Bana’s similes refer to old legends. Some of the 
illustrations are: 

(>) ^ (Kad. p. 40). 

Reference is made here to the story of Karnisuta, who had 
two friends named VipuKi and Acala, found in the Brhat- 
kathii. 

(ii) (Kad. p 67). 

Like Bhisma, he was the enemy of peacocks. The word 
Sikhandi is also to be taken as the proper name of the enemy 
of Bhisma. from whose cover Arjuna had showered arrows on 
Bhisma’s back. 

(iii) (Kad. pp. 42-43). 

As Indra is believed to have thousand eyes, the Vindhya forest 
full of thousands of netra trees is compared to Tndra. Such 
similes testify to Bana’s knowledge^of the literature available in 
his time. He appears fully acquainted with the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and the Purapas. We have collected here some 
other similes of Bana which allude to classical, mythological 
or legendry tales: 

(HC. IV. p. 122) 

(HC. IV. p. 135) 
(Kad. p. 64) 
(Kad. p. 67) 
^(Kad. p. 68) 
(Kid. p. 80) 


(ii) 


(iii) ii.t.f!bqri Tgr 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) sftF?JTfT^'W 5 »Pr: 
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(vii) (Kad. p. 81> 

(viii) ?IPTff2RfWc?Tf?nT (K3d. p. 88) 

(ix) fs[rJTT5PF^?^r^’f^r®r^T§nr»=s^?f^ (Kad. p. 88) 

(x) ?3T<^^f^fTT5r>?rcrr3fJTfiT*T (Kad. p. 88) 

The following are some of his philosophical similes: 


(ii) 


(iii) ?rrf?TT»r^^^ sr«rFT'T?rtft^^T 

(iv) 


(Kad. p. 88) 
(Kad. p. 114) 
(Kad. p. 114) 
(Kad. p. 266) 
(Kiid. p. 284) 


Mortal beings are very often compared to Gods by Bana. 
^udraka is compared to Visnu, !§iva. Karttikeya, Brahma, 
etc.: 


^ ?5rr5rfT^?T5Tf^:, q7TFTqtf?rfVq 

(Kad. pp. 7-8) 

The comparison between king l§Qdraka and Varuna is remark¬ 
able: 


I (Kad. pp. 32*33) 

‘And rising from the water in the water-trough, he got upon a 
bathing-slab, which was white on account of the pure crystal 
(of which it was made), just as God Varuna rides the swan 
(who is white like pure crystal)*.^ Not only Kings, Great 
Sages, and Princesses are compared to Gods and Goddesses 
but even the Candala maiden is compared with Bhavanl, 
Lak$mi and KStyiyani.^ Usually, Baiia is not satished with one 
or two similes, a series of them is of common occurrence. A 


1 Kale’s trans. p. 19. 
* Kad. pp. 21-22. 
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long series of similes is found in the description of the Vindhya 
forest: ‘Like the capital city of Yama, that forest is frightful 
because death is always present there, and it is full of buffaloes 
(in the capital of Yama his vehicle buffaloe resides). Like an 
army ready to fight with arrows fixed on bows and full of 
war-cries, it has been hovering on Sana and Asana trees and is 
full of the roars of lions. .. . Like a woman under vow, who 
wears garment made of Kusa grass, matted hair and bark- 
clothes, it contained kusa and cira grasses, fibrous roots and 
barks’.’ 

The above quoted series, has similes bas^d on paronomasia. 
The woids used to denote the common property between the 
Upameya and the Upamana. give two meanings: one going 
with the Upameya and the other going with the Upamana. 
Similes based on puns (!§lesopama) are often found in Bana’s 
works. Some such similes are based merely upon verbal simi¬ 
larity. For example: 

(Kad. p. 42) 

Here, the Vindhya forest is compared to a battle-field only 
because it contains hundreds of reeds (Sara), while the battle¬ 
field is covered with hundreds of arrows (Sara), Such similes 
are not too many in Baria's works. Generally, his similes are 
marked with depth of meaning. 

Abstract similes are sometimes employed by Bana to describe 
concrete objects. For instance: 

(i) fwTT^rr^JTrJJ (Kad. p. 285) 

‘Like the doctrine of the followers of Buddha, which recognises 
no material substratum (for our cognitions), she (Mahasveta) 
was unattended by any chaperons (or, was without support)’.- 

(ii) (Kad. p. 23) 

pa. pp. 40 - 43 . 

- KSle's trans. p. 181. 
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‘Like a swoon which destroys consciousness, she captivated the 
heart.^ A series of such similes occur in the description of 
Yasovatl in the Harsacarita.-* Sana also draws appropriate 
Upamanas from Nature for his similes.® 

String simile or MSlopama, where a single object is com* 
pared to several objects, is of common occurrence in Bana's 
works. A striking example of it is found in one of the 
introductory verses to KadambarJ; 

STTTCT i 

%3r?TT^rn-W'^.'Tf?T^?Tfr: ii 

‘From him was born Arthapati, the chief of the Brahmanas. 
like Hiranyagarbha from the mundane egg (or) like the moon 
from the Milky Ocean (or) like Garuda from the womb of his 
mother Vinata\‘ 

An excellent illustration of the ornament called Rasanopama 
or a girdle of similes is presented by Bana in the following 
passage: 

‘And gradually, fresh youth set foot (appeared) in my body, 
just as the month of Caitra does in the spring season, the 
sprout in the month of Caitra, the blossom in the new sprout, 
the bee on the blossoms, and intoxication in the bee*.® 

A remarkable example of Rasanopama is also met with in 
the description of Kapinjala, the friend of Pundarlka.® 

1 ibid., p. 13. 

2 jftqfsrTSTT^Tfefr^ 

- - - rHC. IV. p. 122). 

® (Kad. p. 79) 

and STT^fa 

— sr^rT^Tcft 5 ff?rT*r i (hc. iv. p, 134 ). 

* Kad. p. S; Kale's trans. p. 3. 

* Ktld. p. 296; Kile's trans. pp. 187-88. 

« Kid. p. 322. 
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{b) Poetic Fancy (Utpreksd): 

A frequent use of poetic fancy is a typical feature of the 
ornamented kavya-style. Sana, possessing a high soaring fancy, 
could not have neglected this marvellous ornament.^ His 
descriptions are full of this figure of speech, which fascinates 
the reader with its peculiar charm. At every step we meet with 
a new Utpreksa. Many of Bana’s Utpreksas have been already 
quoted by us, while showing his great pow'er of description. 
We give here a few other examples: 

(HC. I. p. 13). 

‘Her (the Caridala maiden's) neck was encircled by a bright 
necklace made of very big pearls, as though it were the (white) 
stream of the Ganges (embracing her round the neck) under 
the impression that she was the (dark) ri\er Yamuna (her 
fi lend)’.- 

- 

(HC. I. p. 13). 

'The cool snow-house in Kadambarl's mansion is fancied as 
*the very heart of the Snowy Mountain (Himalaya) or the 
house for the water-sports of Varuna, or the birth-place of all 
the digits of the Moon, or the ancestral home of the guardian 
deities of all sandal-tree-groves, or the source of all moon¬ 
stones and so on.® The bees hovering on the face of Sarasvatl, 
being attracted by her fragrant breaths, have been fancied by 
the poet as the syllables of curse (which was recently given to 
her by Durvasas): 

^ Cf. Bana’s own remark; 

f^|?7rfe?rr%^r^r5renf?TT ^rwrr fr i 

(fCad. p. 411) 

2 Kad. p. 22; Kile's trans. p. 13. 

* Kid. p. 440; Kile's trans. p. 275. 
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^rrqr^fTq- 

— q^qrar i (HC. l. p. 13) 

On the whole, the poetic fancies of Baiia are emplo>ed to 
make an image more striking and more vivid but some far¬ 
fetched poetic fancies are also present in his work which make 
an image more grotesque than perspicuous. For example: 

— qifqqrr q?# i 

*She looked as if she were a troop of celestial elephants fallen 
there owing to their (extreme) speed in coming down to the 
Heavenly Ganges. . . Imagining a delicate maiden as a troop 
of celestial elephants is a wonderful idea. The only object of 
the poet seems to be to show the whiteness of her colour. 

Similarly, as the eyes of Pundarlka were extremely long, it is 
conceived as if he possessed a garland made of eyes.- 

A long series of Utpreksas is, often, very effectively used to 
denote the intensity of an idea. To show the great effect of 
l^ukanasa’s admonition on Candraplda, the poet uses a long 
series of Utpreksas: 


fsr, ch: ?rfqfqqcr sq, sfffqfsrcrr 

F^^qcqr Fqqqqqrqqiq I (Kad. pp. 237-23^) 

Similarly to express the extreme beauty of the bower, where 
Pundarlka stayed, Bana says: 

— fqr^cTTqqr fgqqq v=(, 

-I (Kad. p. 325) 


^ Kad. p. 279: Kite’s trans. p. 178. 
2 Kid. p. 300. 
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(c) Metaphor (Bupaka): 

A judicious use of this figure of speech is found in Bana’s 
works. Though it is not as frequently used as simile and poetic 
fancy, yet fine examples of metaphor, specially those of Particss 
(Niranga) and consequential (Paramparita) are found in 
KadambarT and Harsacarita. A long series of epithets applied 
to the elephant Darpasata in the Harsacarita contains Rupaka: 

W STTTT^ 

* ... a very Balariima in his wild exploits, (but like) a highborn 
wife in his devotedness; a Jina in patience, a shower of fire in his 
power to lift Nagas, he was Narada in his love of quarrels. . . 

We come across a fine example of the Consequential 
metaphor in the description of Jabali. It is said that ‘He is the 
stream of compassion; the bridge for crossing the ocean in the 
form of this mundane existence; the reservoir of the waters in 
the form of forgiveness; the axe for (cutting through) the forest 
of the trees in the form of desires; In the description 

of King Puspabhuti, Bhairavacar>a and Siihhanada, W'e 
meet with a series of metaphors.^ The Niranga type of 
Rupaka, often occurs with Utpreksa. thus making a Sankara 
in the passage. The following is an illustration of this kind: 

Niranga type of metaphor occurs in 'sn^tRnrTuj- ’ i.e., the cupid 
in the form of an elephant. 

The epithet also contains metaphor, for here 

a non-ditfercnce between the evil-bringing comet and King 
^udraka is accepted. 


1 HC. JI. pp. 67-68; C. & T. pp, 54-55. 

3 KSd. p. 98; K§lle’s trans. pp. 60-61. 

» HC. III. pp. 99-100; III. pp. 104-105; VI, p. 189. 
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{d) Hyperbole iAtisayokri): 

Exaggeration is a common feature of the ornamented kav>a- 
style. The works of Ba^a. who is very fond of over-elaborating 
details, naturally contain numerous examples of Hyper¬ 
bole. An interesting example of Hyperbole is met with 
in the description of the maidens in the Kumaripura on 
Hemakuta; 'where the brightness of surface of the cheeks 
of the maidens (served) the purpose of the washing of their 
faces; their eyes (stretching as far as their ears) were the blue 
lotuses worn on the ears; the brilliances of similes was the 
cosmetic applied to the body; . . . their bright complexion was 
the silk for veiling the body; ... the redness of their tender toes 
was the red lac-dye for the feet . . . where (the women were so 
delicate that) even the red lac-juice (when applied) was a great 
burden to the feet; even the wearing of the girdle of a garland 
of Bakula flowers caused an obstacle in their walking; . .. and 
in bowing to deities, the breaking of the waist (if it happened) 
caused no great wonder’.^ 

A similar example of Hyperbole is found in the third 
Ucchvasa of Harsacarita, where the ladies residing in the 
^rikantha city are described. It is said that there the eyes of 
the ladies served the purpose of a garland on their head and 
the wreath made of blue lotuses (actually worn by them) was a 
mere burden; . .. actually their cheeks used to produce light 
and the jewelled lamps were kept only for show, at night;.. . 
the bees hovering on their feet in greed for lotuses, served the 
purpose of foot-ornaments and the anklets of blue-gems were 
useless there . . . “ While describing the birth-day celebrations 

^jTffcqr^rrffT, 

— 

Kad. pp. 381-83; Kale’s trans. pp. 237-38. 
^5nTr5r>TOX^ »rr^!Tsr4)<iT: i — 

I HC. III. pp. 98-99. 
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of Harsa, the poet says that the red powder of vermilton was 
spreading in all the directions, the sky was filled with the 
powder of PatavSsa and the day-light had become yellow by 
the powder of Pi^tataka, spreading there. People were slipping 
on the pearls which were scattered there, having fallen from 
the broken necklaces due to the rush.^ While describing the 
Pampa lake, in the Kadarabarl, the poet says that the lake 
‘has got a sandy shore (so to speak), formed by reason of the 
thick pollen of Ketaka flowers growing on its borders’.^ 

(e) Paronomasia {^le.^a): 

Many of Sana’s figures of speech, such as simile, poetic 
fancy, parisahkhya and virodha are often based on pun. In the 
Kadambari, cases of figures of speech, based on pun, are found 
in abundance in the description of l^udraka, of the Vindhya 
forest, of the hermitage of Jabali and of Jabali himself and of 
the city of Ujjayini. Some remarkable instances of pun are: 

(i) 

‘He was the rising mountain to the group of friends’. The 
word ‘mitra’ has double meaning one a ‘friend’ and the other 
‘sun’. Hence the second meaning of this clause would be that 
‘as the eastern mountain is the rising place of the Sun’. 

(ii) In I 

ll (Kad. p. 26) 

the epithet Vimuktahara has double significance. One meaning 
is that the ladies have abandoned taking food and the other 
meaning is that they no longer wear pearl-necklaces. 

(iii) Another fine instance of pun is found in 

(Kad. p. 106) 


J HC. IV. p. 131. 

2 Kad. p. 49; K&le’s trans. p. 29. 
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The epithets have double meaning, which is to be applied to 
both the sky and the hermitage. The words ^saptarsimairidala\ 
‘Arundhati’, ‘asadha’, ‘mula’, mrga’ arc to be taken in the 
sense of different stars and constellations, of these names, in the 
case of the sky; while they arc to be taken in the sense of seven 
sages, wife of Vasistha, staffs of Palasa, roots, and deer respec¬ 
tively in the case of the hermitage. The word ‘Carutaraka* 
would mean ‘with charming stars*, when connected with the 
constellation Mrga and ‘with charming eye-balls* when 
connected with deers. 

(/) Exclusion {Parisankhyay. 

A long series of this figure of speech is found used in the 
end of the description of ^udraka (Kad., pp. 10-11), of the 
hermitage of Jabali (Kad., pp. 89-90), of the Ujjayini (Kad., 
p. 119), of TarapTda (Kad. pp. 125-26), in the description of 
Harsa’s rule (HC. 11. p. 78), etc. It is often based on pun. We 
quote here two illustrations of it: 

(i) rpT JTf^TJTfn- ^^*^7 ^ ^ 

?ft5'?Tri=rr - - -i 

‘And within that hermitage there was darkness in the smoke 
rising from sacrificial offerings, and not (wickedness) in the 
deeds (of its residents). There wa.s redness of the mouth in 
parrots, but not (redness of the face) in anger. There was 
sharpness in the tips (of the blades) of the Kusa grass, but not 
(harshness), in the tempers (of its occupants)*.^ 

(ii) TTsrPr fw'rsTfrr, - - - 

i 

‘And while he was King, in this world there was Vipak§ata 
(wingless condition) only in the case of mountains (and no 
Vipak^ata—a feeling of hatred or adverseness among the 
people);. . . there was the Vicchitti (stopping) of (the flow of) 
ichor only in the case of elephants, (but no Vicchitti—cessation 
of dSna—gifts—on the part of men); and there was the sight 


^ Kad. p. 89; KdJe’s trans. p. 54. 
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of deserted houses (empty squares) on the draught>board, only 
in the game of dice, (but not elsewhere)’.* 

(g) Contradiction {Virodha): 

When something is spoken of as contradictory, even when 
there is no contradiction, it is ‘Virodha’. An effective use of 
this embellishment is found m Bana’s works. We quote here a 
few examples: While describing Harita, the poet says: 


(i) Jrp-: 


(Kad. p. 81) 


‘Although asleep, still he was awake’. This apparent contradict 
tion IS removed when we take these words in their other mean¬ 
ings. Suptah is to be taken in the sense of ‘one who has fine 
(Su) matted hairs (pta) and prabuddhah in the sense of ’one 
who is full of knowledge'. 




‘.Although he (Sahara commander) was in fresh youth, he had 
spent the major pait of his life (i.e. was old). This contradic¬ 
tion is removed when we take the word ‘k§apitabahuvayasam’ 
in the sense of one ‘who had killed many birds’.-* 


(iii) iTsr^Tfr^cnT^crr^r^rriTrfqr — 

^53rfir?fV JTT*T ffTTV I 

‘Although it (i.e. its residents) puts on pearl-necklaces, still it 
is without the ornaments of pearl-necklace (real sense: it was 
decked with pleasure grounds). And although of varied (chang¬ 
ing) disposition, still it is firm (real sense: it contains citizens of 
various classes and it is firm (in its foundations)’.® 

Other specimens of Virodha are met with in the description 
of ^udraka (Kad., pp. 19-20), of the Vindhya forest (Kad., 
p. 43), of the iSabara commander Matanga (Kad., pp. 68-69), 


1 K3d. pp. 125-27; Kale’s trans. pp. 78-79. 
3 Kad. p. 68; Kile's trans. p. 41. 

■3 Kid. p. 116; Kile’s trans. p. 72. 
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of Harlta (Kad. p. 81), of the hermitage of Jabali (Kad. pp. 88- 
89), etc. 

(h) AUiteraiion (Anuprasa): 

Alliteration consists in the similarity of letters. It is very 
frequently used by Bana. Almost every line of his works 

contains alliteration. An example of Chekiinuprasa where 

several consonants are repeated once, is: 

(Kad. p. 48) 

Vrttyanuprasa, where one or several consonants are several 
times repeated, may be seen in the following clause: 

TS^rTT'rferrf^: (Kiid. p. 49) 

We have quoted below some other illustrations of alliteration: 

(i) (Kad. p. 297) 

(ii) ?rT5ft?TfTtST?T2R)^rnT?^: (Kad. p. 83) 

(lii) (HC. l. p. I9) 

(iv) (HC. VII. p. 206) 

(/) Natural Description {Svabhdvokti): 

This figure of speech can be seen in almost all the desciip- 
tions of Nature given by Bana. He is a very careful observer 
and gives remarkable Svabhavoktis. A fine specimen of this 
literary ornament is found in the two verses describing the 
actions of a horse in the third Ucchvasa of the Harsacarita.* 
The natural actions of the horse Indrayudha are also very 
lively described by Bana in the Kadambarl. For his excellent 
description of the horse, Baijia was given the designation of 


I 


(hc. hi. pp. 93-94). 

flrf^r^rcr ^TTf II 

II 
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^Turanga Bana*. by the critics. As Bana gives preference to 
‘agiamya’ jati, his Svabhavoktis are also striking. We quote 
here an example. 

q??Tt7f>T^!|[53rqr wri r^r 

-?r^?rTTiFcTTi5-- 

‘Theie in (a part), confusion was caused by monkeys who came 
there escaping from the horses’ stables (where they had been 
confined), who plucked the fruits of pomegi an ate trees grow¬ 
ing near the mansions, who broke olf the young twigs of 
mango-trees in the court yards, and who were throwing here 
and there the ornaments they had snatched from the hands of 
hunch-bticks, dwarfs, and Kiratas (servants) whom they had 
oNcr-powered’.^ 

( 7 ) A speech of Brevity {Samaiokti): 

Bana has very elfcctively used this figuie of speech in his 
works. It is finely employed in the description of the lotus-plant 
at the time of sunset: 

^>Tr{rT?JF?rqft:ErT^ 

qfrrrffrqt f3[fT'TfcT?rJn»T^T^crrTr^’^ci; 1 

‘Being plunged 111 grief at the recent departuie of the Sun, the 
Kamalini Ootus-bed) appeared as if she were observing a vow 
for being again united with (her lord) the Sun, bearing a 
(white) gourd in the shape of lotus-buds, dressed in white silk 
in the shape of swans, wearing the white Yajnopavita (sacred) 
thread in the form of the lotus-fibres, and bearing a rosary in 
the form of the circular rows of bees’.- From this description 
the love affair of a hero and heroine is suggested. 

(A.) We give below a few of the other figures of speech emp¬ 
loyed by Bana with only one or two instances of each: 

(i) Transition (Arthdntaronyasa): Kad. p. 307, lines 1-2; 

HC. I, p. 25, lines 6 - 8 . 


1 Kad. p. 196, Kale’s trans. p. 123. 

2 Kad. p. 105, Kale’s trans. p. 65. 
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(ii) Dissimilitude (Vyalireka): Kad. p. 9. 1. 4-5; HC. II. 
p. 76, 1. 1-4 and p. 77. 1.9-14. 

(iii) Illusion {Bhrdntimdnd): Kad. p. 18. 1. 2; p. 276. 1. 7. 

(iv) Chime {Yamaha): Kad. p. 46, 1. 1; p. 184, 1. 8. 

(v) Illustration (Nidarsand): Kad. p. 72, 1. 3-4; p. 74, I. 7. 

(vi) Semblance of Repetition (Punaruktavaddbhdsa): Kad. 
p. 22, 1. 1; p. 333, 1.61. 

(vii) Poetical Reason {Kdvyalihga): Kad. p. 221-22, 1. 11; 
p. 398, 1. 3-4. 

(viii) Concatenation {Samuccaya): Kad. p. 317, 1. 11; p. 318, 
1 . 1 - 2 . 

(ix) Equal Pairing {Tulyayogitd): Kad. p. 395, 1. 2-3; 
p. 477. 1. 7, 8 and p. 478, 1. 1, 2. 

(x) Artful Assertion {Vydjokti): Kad. p. 395, 1. 4-9; 
p. 396, 1. 1-2. 

(xi) Peculiar Causation {Vibhdwand): Kad. p. 477, 1. 4-5. 

(xii) Quality Borrowing {Tadguna): Kad. p. 21, 1. 7. 

(xiii) Indirect Description {Aprasastiitaprasarhsa): Kad., 
p. 306, 1. 8. 

(xiv) Exemplification (Dfsfdnta): Kad., p. 376, 1.9-10. 

(xv) Insinuation {Parikara): Kad., p. 365, 1. 1-2, 

(xvi) Connected Description {Sahokti): Kad. p. 170. 1.9 and 
p. 171. 1. 1-4; HC. Vlll. p. 243, 1. 7-16. 

The most important point regarding the use of Alamkaras is 
their propriety. If used at proper places, the Alaihkaras 
enhance the beauty of poetry. Anaucitya or impropriety is 
said to be the greatest cause of Rasabahga - ‘hindrance to the 
development of Rasa’ in poetry.* Among the requirements of 
Aucitya, is the proper use of Alariikaras.- They should ne\er 

Dhvanyaioka, Benares ed. 1940, p. 330 

2 ^f^crF«TTfTr4?3Tr^rT?^Fr^T?TfrRr: I - - - 

I ?Fir«TT 5 ?r i — 

% ^cTt f^r srcr5^?!TWff?i*ff h 

K^emendra, AucityavicSracarca, Benares ed. 1933. p. 1. 
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be over-done. Anandavardhana says that a poet should 
employ Alamkaras frugally, even if he is capable of using them 
in abundance.^ The other thing is that the Alamkaras should 
help in the realisation of Rasa. They should be given a 
subordinate place (ahgabhuta) in poetry and not the main 
place fahgl). Judged from this point of view, we find that 
Sana succeeded in his use of Alariikaras. It is true that an 
excessive use of Alamkaras is found in Sana’s works, but it is 
only in the descriptions that he uses them in plenty. At the time 
of revealing the emotions and feelings of the human heart, he 
cither avoids them or uses only selected ones, which do not 
cloud the main idea. It does not take any extra effort on the 
part of great poets to employ Alamkaras and Bana belongs to 
that class."^ Bana is accused of lo^e for play upon words. To 
quote V. Raghavan Tn Bana we meet with both uses and 
abuses of this figure (^lesa). As in his life, so in his writings, 
Bana was exuberant and was responsible for excess. He often 
forgot proportion and in Utpreksa, he became endless some¬ 
times, as in that long and tiring description of the king's 
elephants, Darpasata, in Ucchvasa II of the Harsacarita’.^ It 
is true and as we have already discussed before, it is the literary 
taste m Bana’s time, that was responsible, to a great extent, 
for his ardent love for ornamentation. 

4. Bdna's Style Compared with that of Subandhu and Dandin: 

Subandhu, Bana and Dandin are the three leading artists in 
the sphere of Sanskrit Prose Kavya. It would be interesting to 
compare the style of Bana with that of the other two renowned 
writers of prose. 

(a) Subandhu and Bana: 

Bana is obviously influenced by his predecessor Subandhu, 

n Dhvanyaioka, iii, i4. 

i «i«rT i 

Anandavardhana, DhvanySloka pp. 221-22 (ed., cit., above.) Vide also 
V. Raghavan, Some Concepts of the Alarhktraiastra, Madras,942, p. 64. 

3 V. Raghavan, op. cit. book, p. 79. 
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the author of VasavadattS, whose work he so highly extols in 
his Harsacarita: 

»r=Tzrr it ' (hc. l. ii) 

Many scholars have doubled that a master-poet like Bana 
could have praised so highly, the work of Subandhu, which is 
not said to be a work of a high literary standard. It is, how¬ 
ever, accepted by many others that Bana does refer to the 
Vasavadatta of Subandhu in the above verse. The reason is 
that the work of Subandhu, however faulty it may be, had the 
great attraction to the learned Pundits of that time and that 
was his wonderful use of pun. In fact, the aim of Subandhu 
was to use ‘pun on every word’. He himself expresses this aim 
of his writing, in the last introductory verse (No. 13) to his 
Vasavadatta: 

Inspired by this idea, Subandhu centered all his attention on 
the use of puns and did not care for the story, sentiment or 
characterisation. The use of such a long trail of puns as found 
in the Vasavadatta, must have been a new experiment in the 
literary sphere and that is why Bana says that Vasas adatta has 
laid to dust, the pride of all the poets. Bana was attracted by 
this artificial ornamental style. We have seen that he greatls 
admires the use of pun in a prose work.* 

Bana was also indebted to Subandhu for his style of 
representation. The beginnings of the story of both the 
Vasavadatta and the Kadambarl show a distinct similarity. In 
Vasavadatta, after a metrical introduction, the story starts in 
this way: 

‘ I (Va. pp. 7-11).= 

1 Cf. Kad. verse 9. 

^ The edition of Vasavadatta referred to is the Chawkhamba Vidya 
Bhavana ed., Benares, 1934. 
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While at the outset of Kadambarl, after the metrical introduc¬ 
tion, we have * 

'TT^^rr^fT 

- 

iTTiTT5fi3=q^pff^q:, ^ ?qf3RriT?*T«r: — Jim qr^r i 

(kad. pp. 7-9). 


Further Subandhu says: 

=q qr^q qrr^qqrqr 

qTqT%5 qjosqrqnft fqqtn^ qf^qr^t q'Torig — sFTcrqqTTqf 

ar^srrqr^i I (Va. pp. Ii-13). 

Towards the end of the next paragraph Biina also says: 

qfwq TT^fq fsrqqq^ 'rrqq^ qqt fqqqnrg qqfq^:, 
%5nr^T‘, fq^qr, — 

qmqfqv^rj I (Kad. pp. 10-11). 

Makaranda’s admonition to Kandarpaketu, when the latter 
was agitated by love for Vasavadatta, is also similar to that of 
Kapinjala to Pun^arlka in the Kadambarl. The replies of 
Kandarpaketu and Pundarika also resemble. Even some words 
are found to be the same. In the Vasavadatta Kandarpaketu 
says: 



: I T5q?q ?q | frcq-?q ^^fsT^TF®! I 


^ qqfPT I fq?q?:qflq srrorr: i (Va. p. 63). 


In the Kadambarl, Pup^anka says: 

qqqq i - - - ?q ^ts^Fr, ^cfq^qq 

^ fFcq:, qq^fqtq i (Kad. p. 332). 

Besides these similarities in narration, Subandhu’s influence 
on Bana may also be found in his tendency for artificial 
decoration and extending the plot through descriptions. But 
the difference is, that in his desire to give descriptions, 
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Subandhu has neglected even the most important parts of his 
story, while Bana in spite of his fondness for giving descrip¬ 
tions and unimportant details never neglects the subject matter. 
But in spite of this indebtedness, Ba^a has not followed the 
path of Subandhu blindly. Being a poet of great genius he 
carefully avoids all the faults of Subandhu and sets a fine model 
of Prose Kavya, which is all his own. 

Use of folk-tale motif is found in the works of both the 
poets. Feeling of love in dreams, speaking parrot and starling, 
magic horse, the device of curse and sky-voice arc some of the 
folk-tale motifs used in the Vasavadalta. Bana may have been 
influenced by Subandhu in his use of sky-voice for checking 
Mahasveta and Kadambarl from committing suicide. Kandar- 
paketu is also checked in the same way by a voice from the 
sky, when he decides to give up his life. One thing which goes 
to the credit of Subandhu is, that the theme of his Romance 
is invented by himself. But he does not display any special 
ability in constructing the plot, which has been greatly criticised 
for its defects. The story has no importance for Subandhu 
and it seems that he is always locking for an opportunity for 
description. The dream of Vasavadatta, in which she not only 
beholds Kandarpaketu but also comes to know of his name 
and descent, the sleep of the hero and the heroine in the 
Vindhya forest, the arrival of Makaranda on the exact spot in 
the forest, where Kandarpaketu and Vasavadatta are re-united, 
etc. are considered among the absurdities of his plot. The plot 
of Kadambarl and Harsacarita is, on the other hand, well- 
handled by Bana giving no room for any serious defects. No 
doubt that like Subandhu, Bana is also highly interested in 
giving gorgeous descriptions of Nature and the heroine, etc., 
but he has never neglected the important aspects of his story. 
The difference lies in the purposes, that the two poets want to 
achieve. One wants to write a composition, which will be 
‘pratyaksaraslesamaya’ while the other wants to narrate an 
*atidvayl katha’. This is why Bana, though he indulges in 
descriptions, yet he does not neglect the story, to the extent 
Subandhu does. There is nothing like characterisation in 
Subandhu’s work, while Bana has given lively characters like 
l§ukanfisa, etc., to Sanskrit literature. The styles of the two 
poets have a vast difference between them. Subandhu is chiefly 
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interested in word-play. His style is the typical artificia] style. 
In his view, a good poet is that, who is clever in using pun: 

(Va. p. 170). 

Two examples of his word-play are quoted here: 

^T^rTf^nT^ JT?Tf?T ^ ii 

(Va., pp. 183-84). 

(ii) ?T»f)?T?T»ft 

^5^ 3ITrT7*rT 

vr»T?cflr firPr i ^ (Va., p. 188). 

Bana never indulges in such word-play, as would suppress his 
subject. In his descriptions also, he uses word-play only at 
the end, after giving a true picture of the scene, in Svabhavokti. 

The chief style used by Subandhu, is GaudT, while the style 
prominently used in Bana's works, is the graceful Pancali. 
Though softer diction is also found in Subandhu, yet only at 
a few places. An example which is often quoted is: 

?rPTfJTcjprt 

I (Va., p. 171). 

Short and effective sentences in Subandhu’s work are also 
sometimes met with^ but they are also rare. Use of long 
rolling compounds and epithets is found in abundance, the 
influence of which is obvious on Bana. A long epithet has 
been, almost wholly, taken by Bapa from Subandhu; 


fsr^ ! ^ I Ft I i 

- - - fT I ^ I *nTT 

FT I |i%'TTF i irfffFTT ^iFr%: i 

(Va., p. 228). 


1 
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(Va., p. 234). 






(HC. VI. p. 182). 


In Subandhu’s work wc also come across with such Utpreksas, 
a parallel of which, may be found in Bana also.^ This again 
confirms the debt of Bana to Subandhu. But irrespective of 
all this, Bana’s great poetic ability enables him to rise far 
higher than Subandhu. His elegant style, which changes accord* 
ing to the sense, his rich vccabulary and his happy use of 
Alatiikaras are the great merits of his style, with which 
Subandhu can never rival. 


b) Bana and Dandin: 

Dandin, on the other hand, shows a style which is very 
different from that of Subandhu and Ba^a. It is true that 
Dandin wrote; ?r>3r: But his style 

is far simpler and lucid than the highly embellished 
style of Subandhu and Bana. It lacks the unduly load of pun 
and other rhetorical embellishments and is at the same time 
devoid of the compact arrangement of words. His deviation 
from the artificial style of Bana and Subandhu proves that 
Dandin was not a traditional writer. His selection of the 
subject also confirms this. Like most of the Sanskrit writers, 
he does not deal with ideal characters. His theme is fictitious, 
vyhich is perhaps partly derived from the Bfhatkatha. It is full 
of adventures and reveals to us a world of cheaters, thieves, 
gamblers and courtesans etc. His treatment of the Katha and 
the Akhyayika in the Kavyadarsa, in which he boldly says that 
they are but one and the same class of composition having 
two names, also shows that he was not a man who follows 
traditions. So it is quite possible that Dandin, not following 
the peculiar style of Subandhu and Bana, created his own way. 


1 


cf. f— 

(Va., p. 140). 

(Kad., p. 325). 
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Both the story and style of Dasakumaracarita have a* touch 
of realism. A sense of humour and sarcasm pervades the whole 
atmosphere. Though Dandin also uses rhetorical ornaments 
but they are always kept under moderate bounds. Dapdin has 
seen the style of Pancatantra and Hitopadesa and had perhaps 
thought that this is the proper style for story-telling. So he 
chose a simpler and softer diction, free from complicated puns 
and involved constructions. His language is simple but direct 
and forcible. Dandin has written one whole chapter without 
the use of labial letters, which shows his complete mastery 
over the Sanskrit language. His phrases are easy and graceful 
and the alliteration, often employed by him, using sweet and 
soft words, adds a peculiar charm to his style. Dandin is 
praised by Indian critics for the charming use of words as in 
the following line: 

•s 

He has a perfect mastery over the Sanskrit language and uses 
it with an extraordinary grace. Two examples are quoted 
below: 


(i) ?r«T I Tr»r: 

sftcTTrfV: 

l (Das., p. 73)' 


f%fcFr^r?r?rr ^z- 

ftrrp-q=rr»r»i^%^T, TPR^jrprT’T’r^rf^of)-, 

" ??Tqr ^RnpT 

TT “ 



fsRf^r I 


(Daii pp. 174-75). 


' Da^kumaracarita, M.R. Kale’s ed. Bombay, 1917. 
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In spite of all the simplicity of his diction, Dandin is not 
free from the influence of the vigorous style of Bana. In his 
works, on occasions, we come across elaborate descriptions 
written in a style similar to that of Bai^a.^ Long passages 
containing long compounds, and literary embellishments, do 
occur, sometimes, in the Dasakumaracarita of Dandin, which 
achieves the designation of a Prose Kavya on this very basis. 
As a writer of Prose Kavya, Dai^idin cannot rival Bana. There 
are also some faults in the Romance of Dandin, which reduce 
Its importance. The first thing is, that it has a ‘low moral tone'. 
Vulgar scenes are openly described and cheating, theft, etc., 
with which the work is full, do not present a moral. The other 
thing is, that the denouement of Dandin’s work appears faulty 
and in the development of theme. Dandin does not display a 
high creative genius like that of Bana. 

Thus rising above both his contemporaries, Bana stands 
unrivalled in the field of Prose Kavya. His great poetic 
abilities have made him supreme in this sphere. A keen insight 
in the human heart and a complete knowledge of the animal 
world, a wonderful power of minute observation, a unique 
skill in giving picturesque descriptions, a fertile imagination, 
an accurate knowledge of mythology, a complete mastery over 
the Sanskrit language and an unending vocabulary, all com- 
binediy present in Bana’s works, prove him to be the foremost 
writer of prose. He has won great praise from his critics. He 
is called the lion, who cleverly moving in the Vindhya forest of 
profound and charming poetry, everywhere breaks open the 
temples of elephants in the form of poets.*® He proves himself 
to be a master in each and every field of poetry. For this 
reason, Soddhala praises him by calling him a ‘Master of all’® 

»Tc^T I 

DaS. pp. 152-53, 

^ Cited on p. 230 of this book. 

3 Cited on p. 228 of this book. 
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w 

(Sarvesvara). He has left no subject untouched and one who 
has gone through his excellent works, 'would certainly endorse 
the opinion 



CHAPTER VI 


BANA AND THE LATER WRITERS 

/. Influence of Bam on later prose-writers: 

A great stylist like Bana is bound to evoke imitations. The 
influence of Bana's grand and intoxicating style is evident on 
many of the later prose-writers but none of them was able to 
attain that level. In the words of Dr. Keith ‘Bana has set a 
model which it was easy to admire, but infinitely hard to 
follow with any success, and in fact we have nothing later, 
which can be set for a moment beside him’^ 

The Tilakamanjari of Dhanapala (lOth century A.D.) is a 
well-known romance, modelled on Bana’s Kadambari. It deals 
with the love-story of Tilakamanjari and Samaraketu and 
presents many such pictures, which clearly imitate the scenes of 
Kadambari. The other famous imitator of Bana is So4<ihala 
(1100 A.D.), whose iJdayasundarlkatha is a close imitation of 
Ba^aS Kadambari. He praises BSi^a in glowing terms’^ and has 
made a hard effort to follow his style. Another work written 
on the lines of Bana is the Gadyacintamarii of the Jaina writer, 
O^ayadeva or Vadibhasiiiiha (12th century A.D.). An effort 
to imitate the flowery style of Ba^a is evident in his 
works. A close follower of Ba^a is Vamanabhatta Bana 
(ISth century A.D.), who was of the same Gotra, viz., Vatsa, 
as Banabhatta himself. He often boasts of his great skill in 
poetry and clearly says that he has excelled Batna in writing. 
We quote a verse showing his self-praise: 

(Vemabhapalacarita, 1, 6)^^ 


1 HSL. p. 331. 

^ Vide p. 228 of this book. 

3 $ri Vaol Vilisa Press SrlraAgam, 1910. 
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His romance Vemabhupalacarita deals with the story* of his 
patron King Verna alias Viranarayana, who reigned in the 
Andhra territories. Its style is elaborate and highly ornamented. 
In fact, among the followers of Bana, Vamanabhatta Baoa is 
nearest to Ba^a. 

The influence of Bana's style is also explicit on many of the 
Campu kavyas. The Campu, in which clear parallels to Baca's 
works are found, is the Yasastilakacampu of the Jain writer 
Somaprabhadeva Suri (959 A.D.). It deals with the story of 
King Yasodhara, who, in the end. becomes a Jaina mendicant. 
The style of this Campu closely resembles that of Subandhu 
and Sana. The poet also mentions Bana by name^. His 
descriptions are also influenced by those of Baiia. The 
laboured description of the temple of the Goddess Catid^niarl, 
in the Yasastilaka, is influenced by that of the temple of 
Goddess Candida, in Kadambarl. Elaborate descriptions of 
seasons, great forests, evening and morning sceneries, are also 
found in Somaprabhadeva*s work. A parallel of the famous 
advice of Sukanasa to CandrapTda. is also found in Yasastilaka, 
Canto II. The other CampO, greatly influenced by Baija’s 
style, is the Varadambikapariijaya Campu of Tirumalamba. 
She describes the marriage of her husband Acyutarai with 
Varadambika, who was his chief queen. It is a work of high 
literary merits. Long rolling compounds like that of Baija 
frequently occur in this work. 

Many later works have borrowed the story of Kadambari 
from Bana's work. Chief among these are the poem of 
Abhinanda, named Kadambarikathasara, another poem of the 
same name by Vikramadeva and a third of the same title by 
Tryambaka; the anonymous Kalpita-Kadambarl; the Kadam¬ 
bari-campu of Srikanlhibhinava Sastri; the play named 
Kddambarikalyana by Narasimha and the Padya-kadambari of 
K^emendra. There are also some epitomes of Kadambari, such 
as Kadambaryarthasara by ManirSma, Sam$ipta Kadambari 
by Kasinatha, K§dambarlsariigraha by R.V. Krishnamacarya 
and Candrapidacarita by V. Anantacarya^. The Avantisun- 

I Yasastilaka, Pt. II N.S. Press ed., 1903, p. 113. « 

- M. Krishnamachariar, History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, pp. 
450-51. 
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darlkathasara, which is attached to Da^^ii^'s Avantisundarl- 
katha also relates the story of Kadambarl upto Purvabhaga. 

The influence of Har^acarita on Kalhana's Rajataranginl is 
observed by Stein, who gives a list of such passages, which 
agree in the use of words and style with Harsacarita, in his 
valuable introduction to RajataranginP. Epitomes ofHarsa- 
carita by R.V. Krishnamacarya and by l§rlnivasacarya are also 
found. 

2, Estimates of Bdna by later writers: 

That Bana was highly regarded by later Sanskrit writers is 
evident from the numerous references to his poetical merits 
found in their works. We give here a list of such references: 

(i) %rr2ft ariflSiTiT I 

Bhu$anabhatta, Kad. Uttarabhaga, Verse 7. 

(ii) 

Ratnakara, Haravijaya, the Chapter after the Canto 50. 

Verse 6 B. 

(iii) i 
^orrstTJT Tfsmt stjt: it 

Trivikrama, Nalacampu, 1, 14. 

(iv) I 

Padmagupta, Navasahasankacarita, 11, 18. 

(v) 'Trf«r^ ?TTi#sr %^5T*T3rTii?r i 

So^l^bala, UdayasundarTkatha, 1. 

(vi) ffrf^r^Tr^^t^q' 

9rT«rf T%5T Tfm^ vRrczrsfcjnr ii 

ibid. 1. 5. 

^ M.A. Stem, Kalhana’s RajataraAginT. Vol. I, Introduction p. 133. 
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(vii) V(^T ^R'TfiRTSTTfVt \ • 

T%^ ^ 5FTr«=RT?f STTITT 5 ?W^?.*TR?ftsf?FlT II 

ibid., 8, 5. 

(viii) ^sTfTtsPr 2fr)^f?Tr3nRT5f ^>5^ 1 

5?r: ii 

Dhanapala, Tilakamafljarl, verse 36. 

(ix) ff? I 

^rf?r ^iTtsfe^rfTq- ii 

ibid.. Verse 27. 

(x) cT^r 'T^r^fT’ifcr: i 

f^ffT ^ f^^ir5rr5r«r^*F?iTrM^ ii 

Mankhaka, Srlkanthacarita, 25. 46. 

(xi) qrptTra": qrf^TgrTf^EiRRg ^ 

^ sTTotfnJT '^n^Tifj^rig i 

?nTfrF c^: si%q^fq?5^^t- 

ibid. 25. 60. 

(xii) ^<T=5rfT?TR5qT?gq^?»^qj«rr i 

^q?cqr ^u3TfrT?TV ’^*1% f«T?ft II 

#1 

A verse ascribed to Raja.4ekhara in the Suktimuktavali of 
Jalhana. Vide JBBRAS, Vol. XVII, Pt. I. p. 59, verse 17. 

(xiii) qrf^- 

Tp>3t TTT<.l*i*Mni<5ltln<Hii WJ 

^ ’FTTfcT: Tcq^R; 

firsT *T?ir ?nR=5r?fl ^ ii 

This verse is ascribed to Rajasekhara in the Sarhgadharapad- 

dhati, 8, 17. 

(xiv) ?r*ft qt^rr?fl i 

^PT^rf^qrmr^ ^oftf^erg ^ ?rr 11 

Rajalekhara, cited by P.V. Kane Introd, to Kad., p. XXIV. 

Vide Supra p. 308. 

(xv) «fy|qf flr?T?TTT >Rrqr?r% ^nrmr srTTifiqwnr 

Abhinanda, Ramacarita, XXU. 100. 
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(XVi) 

?TT?ft fw^TJ I 

p^r^r^T; Tsram ?5 

#qT ^snr 5 pftrcTmf*?qt ^5^ u 

Jayadeva, Prasannaragliava, 1, 22. 

(xvii) ^^T 3 r 5% I 

i^rfcrqT^ 5 «nT^«ff jt ^ 11 

Kaviraja, Raghavapandavlya, 1, 41. 

(xviii) ^?r: ^nwwr: 1 

srf^c^ e^f^T: 11 

Harihara, SuktimuktavalT, 2, II. 

(xix) ^ 5 T 5 T?q??>sftT I 

=5rm cr^ 11 

Ascribed to Trilocana in !§arngadharapaddhati, No. 186. 


(xx) T?nn^aV 3nr?*Rft pfrr 1 

rTfr^ ?T^, Jfff ?r%, 11 

Dharmadasasuri, Vidagdhamukhamairidana, 4, 28. 

(xxi) #TJrrr«Rfr: 1 

# ^ror^^JTRJT^TFft TT^cft’fcT II 

Somesvaradeva, KIrtikaumudI, 1.15. 



^^r?cr ^«r >TpT'»r?3T 11 

GangadevI, Madhuravijaya, 1.8 


(xxiii) 5rFcRfrar?R[5T^®r: 




I 


Vamanabhatta Bana, Vemabhupalacarita, Va^i Vilasa ed., 

1910, p. 216. 

(xxiv)gw 1 

r?I¥spr?^: ^rqfqfTarRr^icnft JtR: II 

.a o .a 

Vamanabhatta Ba^a, Raghunathacarita 

(xxv) 1*?!^ ^rr ^rr 

«f^p«r R^rt^errrJT tnimT fw erer 1 
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fcH: 2n% ?T 'rfr^cTpr^rnT ii 

In Sarasamuccaya, a commentary on the Kavyaprakasa, cited 
by P.V. Kane, introd. to Kad. p. XL. 

(xxvi) ^ %f^g?r 

m: 5Er#5r f^w^^rTgrV- 

wr^rp^ q^rpR: ii 

by Candradeva, cited by M. Krishamachariar, History of 
Classical Sanskrit Literature, Madras, 1937, p. 448. 


(xxvii) 5n?TT Sin?TS!TT iT’^TSSR^lfiT I 

smr^rqiTftrqTirr’^ mtift ii 

'O Oi 

Govardhana, Aryasaptasatl. 37. 
5r%¥n% fcnr II 

Visvesvara, Aryasaptasatl, Banaras ed., 1925, Verse 46 


(xxix) ^fbffTf^^rPTqTqT 




>rR5RrT5i^ftspRV II 


(xxx) qqft qf I 

m fEramj^TTfcTcT^^: ?r ^#3I5rc5T^t^tTT: n 


(XXXi) 7 fT 5 f^f^#q’ ?TT# I 


ibid., 47. 


ibid., 48. 


ibid., 49. 


(xxxiO’SFsrn'VIfrTrir ^f?r Jrtpjrrtt i 
^^5TT5»Rl5irT II 


ibid., 50. 


(xxxiii)5rT2r>tTr^55JTT gsFTT^FJiwrT i 

aim y i g« r O ii 

Indrasuri, KuvalayamSli Quoted by R. Saksefla, Introd. to 
iSukandsopade^a, Delhi, 1953, p. XXXfX. 
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(miv)Pnwwffr !T i 

Lak^mai^a, Suktavall, 12. 
(Peterson’s Report of the operations in search of Sanskrit Mss. 

in the Bombay Circle, III, Ap. 54, IV. cvii) 


(xxxv) iTTST^ mh mrSk^: 

^rrf?T?T?r! I 

^TpTTTir: 

Subhasitaratnabhandagai am. 
Stanza 70 (anonymous) p. 56, ed. Parab, Bombay 1891. 


V tM I 

^OTftTOTJTHI*jT^rOsFT ^ II 


« 


quoted by M. Knshnamacariar, History of Sanskrit Literature, 

p. 448. 
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A LIST OF BANA’S SUBHASITAS 


A. From The Harsacarita : 
srsfhJT. ^ i 

f^iTT ^ I 

t.5T5rf5T5T?2T II 

3rRT»n^ ^ ^ ^ I 

sr«rfcr Tlf^: II 

3T%|^ ^T?«r5r^: 5Er#5nn«f)’ i 

^ i 

arf^r^f^TR ^ 5RrT^Rftf^Trto 



Page 


27 

255 

202 

203 

44 

158 

12 


16 

115 

192 

106 

191 


SIwftr i 

^p'YTrf^ ^arTf^rr sn^rf^: i 
3TTf^JT?R5n‘:5r^T^ fw^nRfV #TOr; i 
!rsr»Tci=wf'T «nf ciNmqfcTi 25 

3{M % xwrt 

in^sr^Esr rjcf 3rpTf% i 291 

'?faTT54 ciic|55i*.4r|»|; I 253 

irfwl^ftJTT^ »JC1T: I 233 

3rP*R?^ f^ f%^?fTTfh i 168 

^j^sf^rTFTT ^ ^ ^rafeTamf: i 256 

si^T#f^ '^rf^Frpf ?rT«fl «jor; to 
fronr: I 25 
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19. 

20 . 
21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


JT?Tt% =iT^ %5?T 
I 

■N 

3TW ^ 5rFrm»T i 

^snfr Jfrnr i 


q-Tjrr«f?r: sr^r^ 5i«Rnf^q-:, 



r^RTHTR: 


2 r?r%frf^ 

^>rT% ’tRif^r I 



WT^ fe^spJTRT in^HtqT: I 


3TT?*Trf'n- % JT^^TTTnr^npwf i 

CV > 

^Jk srf^f^Tc^frcRVffRpr i 
fTcIFfT: 11 

'StT^HF ^ f^^F^TT^^ftr 

N» 


iT?5rrefR; i 
^T^r^gra'FT I 

r? f^?Twr¥*Tsr%q‘fq'T’TT?%?T f^rfr 

' >a w 

wsqnr ?^rfiR: I 


29. f^iraf^Pr wr 5fV?Rf^Kr: i 

29a I 

30. 5T SRft^4r I 


31. 


qrnf ^4 ^ ^f?T ^r 5 ^n^^fsnr 





91 

125 

239 

31 

11 

225 

175 

27 

12 

81 

101 

178 

233 

161 


32. fsp jnrr ?rmtqjT^ i 239 

33. 5r«nT?«RrRlnT^% f^r, ^ ^ffe: \ stkt- 

tar^Tifn- TT»r: =5mf i strt^ ?T^'t 

wfcf, I, ^^TW; ?R?tr- 

I 12-13 


34. qrt ?rR i 141 

35. «nTT^f^ ^ ?r#<^4n»i; i ^ 12 

T»r>f)^ qrnrr ftr^r: i 16 

tt 

37. «jf»i#T5j»T5^r 5T>p^jr: i 141 
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